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senses. There is, then, an internal and highly emotional unity 
achieved without the use of Renaissance symmetry. It is in this 
respect that the art of the Baroque represents what can he con¬ 
sidered a classical impulse, an impulse which renders the Baroque 
more accessible to the general public in that it is directed at 
producing an emotional response instead of one that is intellectual. 

As such the art of the Baroque shows itself to he a valuable 
Instrument of Catholicism in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. The Copernican system of astronomy had, it can be argued, 
delt a fatal blow to the medieval world-view. Catholicism no longer, 
to a great many, provided a satisfactory explanation of man's 
position in the world. The Reformation was, in fact, the result 
of the disintegration of the medieval conception of the universej 
when that disintegration occured man became fully aware of his 
individual identity. In the .Ptolemaic world the characteristics 
of the individual elements of a whole are determined by a pre¬ 
conceived notion what the whole should be. In the Copernican 
world it is the characteristics of the individual elements that 
determine the characteristics of the whole. The former clearly 
depicts the Renaissance world-view, the latter that of the Baroque. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Reformation should have 
occurred when it did. Nor is it surprising that the art of the 
Baroque should become one of the principal instruments utilized by 
the Catholic church in its fight against Protestantism. In order to 
resolve this apparent paradox it is necessary to examine for a 
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moment the position of the Catholic chinch during the early 
years of the seventeenth century. 

Within thirty years cf the disbanding of the Council of 
Trent,the papacy in Rome gathered together a group of artists 
whose task it became to make Rome into the most beautiful city in 
the Christian world "for the greater glory of God and the Chruch". 
!£he Catholic church knew only too well the danger with which it was 
threatened by the subjectivism r the Reformation spirit. In its 
fight against that subjectivism the Catholic church attempted to 
reestablish what can only be considered as a medieval world-view. 

It is as though the Catholic church were attempting to deny the 
findings of Copernicus and thereby position itself as an organ¬ 
izing universal principle. Ih so doing the Catholic church fixed 
and schematized the iconography of Catholicism. The Annunciation, 
the Birth of Christ, the Ascension and other standard BLbllcal 
scenes assumed at that time a form which still holds good today 
as the standard model for the devotional Image. This, in part, 
explains why Caravaggio was not a popular success at that time. 

His unconventional form of representation was considered to be 
inappropriate and dangerou subjective. The Church required that 
works of art serve didactic purposes, that is, to persuade, to 
overwhelm and to propagate the faith but In so'-doing it was to use 
an elevated language so as to disseminate and not necessarily 
deepen the faith. No art is more suited to the goals of the 
papacy than the art of the Baroque. It Is,, unlike Mannerism, 
sensual, emotional, and universally comprehensible. 
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These subjective qualities were, however, carefully 
controlled by clearly defined criteria established by the 
papacy.a-Xhe Catholic church had, in effect, reaffirmed its 
position and at the same time adapted itself to the historical 
reality as far as possible. In other words, Catholicism 
reconciled subjective factors that were threatening its very 
existence by utilizing a type of subjectivism as a means of 
disseminating the faith. In so doing the Catholic church recovered 
its sense of security in the modern world. A period of the rich¬ 
est, most luxurious and extravagant art production then began in 
Rome, all of which celebrated the reaffirmation of Catholicism. 

By mid-century, however, the influence of the curia began to 
decline and the center of world art shifted from Italy to France 
where the most progressive political structure.of the age was to 
be found, absolute monarchy. Baroque art in Prance, as will be 
demonstrated, like its Italian counterpart, was similarily 
subjected to sanctions Imposed from without. The comparatively 
liberal attitudes of Louis XIII, Richelieu and Mazarin allowed 
Baroque subjectivism to develop without any external limitations 
being Imposed thereon. This was not the case, however, when Louis 
XIV assumed personal rule in 1660. The Italian Baroque, it will be 
recalled, was the vehicle of an ambitious papacy concerned with 
the dissemination of the faith. The French Baroque similarly 
was utilized as a vehicle for the dissemination of a particular 
belief—the glorification of Louis XIV as the personal representative 
of God on earth. 


In the Prance o i Louis XIV the gehe^al type ^ art prevails 
rather' than the"particular artistloiiersonality. Individual works 


■xt ••.^ttLios^-iheir autonomy -and amalftetinatj^otal ^n'gemhl e') 


all of which' 


and 


which‘is directed,at..4he/g^r^c^^.^ ^th^J^ng. Art^ 
allTof life in 'Franc e is * c oht rolledVnaftregulated -.iroiii j^utaid,^ s 
Subjectivity is tabooed since the desire is to-s^a.. everywhere in 
art the picture of an arbitrarily constructed and forcibly con¬ 
served world instead of reality itself. Form enjoys a precedence 
over content and all this eventually leads to the complete belittling 
of individuality, personal style and initiative. This is an exact 
restatement of the predicament of the Baroque in Italy. In both 
Instances, an external agent imposed sanctions to limit subjectivity. 

In both Instances subjectivism continually combatted absolutism, 
would 

This dilemma wj& permeate every aspect of French life and art 
until the end of the eighteenth century when subjectivity would 
eventually be triumphant. At that time it would be fully realized 
that an essentially inauthentic principle of unity could not be 
imposed from without ;upbf a"frost-Ptolemaic world. Such would be 


the final Impact of the Baroque aesthetic. 
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"Drawing is the first of the virtues,for a painter, it is the 
foundation, it is everything."—Ingres 

The study of nineteenth century French literature, art and 
music is, for the most part, the study of romanticism* yet 
romanticism is by no means a homogenous phenomenon in the creative 
arts. Yidtor Hugo fully fdalized that fact when he remarked in his 
Preface de Cromwell that the creative arts of the new century would 
not be Judged according to the old rules but only by the special 
laws of individual temperaments. The extreme diversity in nine¬ 
teenth century French art is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in 
the oanvases of Ingres and those of his contemporaries, particularly 
Delacroix. The differences between the creative productions of those 
two artists are identical, for the most part, to those which, in 
the seventeenth century, resulted in the formation of two warring 
factions within the Academy over the issue of drawing versus color; 
the conservatives (Pousslnistes) against the Rubenistes. The con¬ 
servatives defended Poussin's view that drawing, which appealed to 
the mind, was superior to color, which appealed to the senses; the 
Rubenistes advocated color, rather than drawing, as being more 

to nature. Ingres, in many respects, represents a continuation 
of the tradition of Poussin. This is best demonstrated by exam¬ 
ining a group of paintings and drawings executed by Ingres at 
different moments of his artistic career. 

One of the most remarkable demonstrations of Ingres' use of 
drawing can be seen in the portrait of Madame Riviere, exhibited 
in the Salon of 1806. Madame Riviere is a masterpiece of linear 
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design. The painting, in fact, is permeated throughout by linear 
patterns, most noticeably in the folds of the somewhat diaphanous 
scarf and the drapery-like shawl which covers her right arm. The 
principal linear pattern or flow in the painting is vertical. It 
begins at the bottom of the canvas and flows in a rather graceful 
curve along the right arm and up to the shoulders where it ultimately 
merges with the more stable horizontal linear pattern defined by 
the left arm and the scarf. It is,in fact, these two principal 
linear patterns which stabilize the otal form-'of the fainting. The 
effect is not unlike that achieved by Raphael in the Alba Madonna 
painted about 1510 which has been considered the perfect expression 
of Renaissance art theory. In that painting harmony and balance of 
design are found in Raphael's ability to stabilize the circular form 
of the painting with the triangular arrangement of the figures and 
the strong horizontal line behind them, composed of the river and 
trees. It is perhaps significant that Ingres has achieved a similar 
stability by the use of only one figure,,.^ without the use of a 
river and trees to arrive at harmony and balance. He has done so 
by using a rather complicated linear pattern in which it is possible 
to observe each line as a separate entity and,at the same time, as 
part of an overall pattern. Each line, as it flows on, merges or 
divides along its course to flow into or serve as origin for others. 
The lines established by Ingres in this painting have, in fact, 
a beauty of their own as abstract rythmic patterns. This may in part 
explain why.Ingres violated, consciously or not, the classical 
dogma of accurate or idealized proportion. Were Madame Riviere to 
stand jher arms hanging at her sides would be of grotesquely different 
lengths—the right one elongated, the left shortened. Yet these 
distortions are necessary if the canvas is to 8ucc6d:iihen the woman 
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is seated. It is as though Madame Riviere were reduced to a minor 
role in the representation or used primarily as a vehicle for a 
demonstration lof a particular linear pattern within a given shape, 
that is, the oval form. It is then of no great significance that 
the human form is distorted. The idealized proportion of human 
form must be violated if the linear patterns are to succed in this 
particular representation. It is for that reason that the painting 
is a success. 

A similar use of line and drawing is seen in the Bather of Val- 
nlncon . where, as in the portrait of Madame Riviere, line is the 
picture. Line, however, is not used in the intricate patterns that 
are present in Madame Riviere . The nude bather is represented by 
means of a small number of subtle and almost eventless contours 
and lines. The simplicity of the representation of the human figure 
is very much in contrast with the knotted-looking cloth on the 
bather*s left arm as well as in the turban which she wears. The 


simplicity of the representation of the tody is taken up again in 
the contours of the drapery at the left, which, like the human 
figure, is sharply defined. A similar treatment of the human figure 
and of drapery is seen in St rat onlce (1866). However, unlike the 
portrait of Madame Riviere and the Bather of Valplncon . Stratonice 
is based on a literary motif which gives the painting a somewhat 
mawkish and absurd quality. Meverthe less . Stratonice is a success 
since we need know nothing of the Greek princess* passion and Bub- 
sequent divorce in order to enjoy the representation. The literary 
motif constitutes merely the occasion for and not the content of 
the picture. What is painted by Ingres is quits unimportant. The 


only question is how it is painted. Stratonice is a masterpiece 


of linear design. The very elaborate and somewhat cluttered Greek 
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interior is rendered with a precision approaching that of photo¬ 
graphy. Every detail is clearly and precisely drawn; every possible 
fold in the draperies is carefully rendered. In fact, the precision 
of the representation of the human figure at right gives her an 
almost frozen quality. She appears no more capable of movement than 
the Greek statue seen in the background. The woman at the right of 
the painting and the statue in the background both, however, provide 
the artist with a means of demonstrating his virtuosity in the use 
of line and linear patterns. One even has the impression that 
Ingres might have assembled as many Greek accessory details in the 
painting as possible in order to demonstrate his abilities in using 
linear patterns. In so doing, the woman at the right becomes only one 
of many naturalistic details in a Greek Interior. She is rather 
unimportant. The manner, in which she is represented is very sig¬ 
nificant and it is that which is Ingres’ primary concern. She is, 
in short, a vehicle for the representation of numerous and varied 
linear patterns. 

Another remarkable example of Ingres' use of line is the portrait 
of Francois Marius Granet. In this representation of Ingres' friend, 
the head appears at the top of a generally triangular mass formed 
by the trunk region. The Importance of the head is further heightened 
by the architedtural landscape (Villa Medici) which, because of its 
small scale, emphasizes the Importance of the human figure. In 
addition, the face is framed by the white collar and the dark hair. 
All of these devices were used by painters of portraits of the 
Renaissance and became conventional after that time. Yet Ingres' 
Granet is remarkable. This is true, in part, because of the linear 
patterns established by Ingres. They are patterns which combine the 
sinuosities of the edges of the open cape and its thrown-back collar 
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with the contrasting solidity of its general silhouette. In addition, 
the rectangular hook, the wall, the buildings in the background, 
and the irregular shaped collar are drawn in linear arabesques that 
have their own abstract beauty. 

Ingres' use of line is best seen in his pencil drawings done 
in preparation for portraits. The drawings done in preparation for 
the Qomte Turpin de Orisse are a good example. In these drawings 
the head is typically modeled in more detail than the figure, which 
is sketched in with absolute assurance but with only an occasional 
light indication of shadow to enhance the form which is otherwise 
entirely revealed by line.. In fact, Ingres' skillful use of line 
almost preclr.des the need for color. This does not mean,however, 
that Ingres could not utilize color with skill. The Odallsoue of 1814, 
for example, reveals an exquisite sense of color. It is more than a 
design tinted with color. It Is an array of rich tones and colors 
which only serve to enhance the supporting linear substructure, which, 
it appears, was Ingres' primary concern. In much of his work Ingres 
subordinated painting to drawing or united them into a harmonious 
whole, yet one always has the feeling that the lines are there and 


that the color can In no way exceed pre-established linear patterns 
and structures. As such, Ingres shows himself to be very representative 
of a generation of artists and writers who could not deny the 
classical tradition but could not accept wholeheartedly the innovations 
of their contemporaries. We have seen how Ingres belongs to the 
classical tradition. To understand Ingres' use of nineteenth century 
artistic innovations (color, thematic romanticism etc.) is to under¬ 
stand his modernity. That, however, is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

4^t 
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"In everyday life I was usually 
bored and vexed by the things that 
people were always telling me I 
must do ... When I started to paint 
I felt transported into a kind of 
paradise.” 


Henri Matisse 
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i$A thing derided is a 
thing dead; a laughing 
man is stronger than 
a suffering man.99 





lo Ad uno sped* 11 roveret tolir lo otaieef 


2. Singular 
oao aujet 
cas rlglme 


Plural 
Oao sujet 
Gas regime 


qaapo 

feg. 

une 

une 

un 

un® 

un 

unea 

uns 

uses 




3« Cuera qul gist on la vielleee ne penae pas a la Jonece ne au vololr 
do Jone 0age o 

CTpa chevaliers de Cornual lie le rol apelfi iBnelement 0 
Seignor p oiez et eseoutez un fablel „ 

♦ • 3* angle role a avoir 0 * c 0 
Av$b voub dont borae trovle? 

5o He n'avoz de mol; montit* 

Talent n'al d’aml avoir* 

6- 11 a uneg bpt?ps qul ont trols ou quatre ansj at ont eet4 aparollle*B 
par baa tantque es qui souloit eat re aux genoulx eat au milieu de 
la Jambe* II a uns es^ erpns du tempB au roy Gloutalre et une robe 
de parement qul abTendix ana* 

7* Eat che nient uns a una vers draa 0 roilea d'une vermellle role? 
(lrest-ce pae un individu aveo d©s v-Steoant* vsrts rayes d'une 
rale vermellle?) 


f Y0 *•", J5£aS&g&Jte£& et un grand lame nae plat et une a gra ns 

nar^nas lees et un ga^grq a sea le^ra a pluo rouges d : une oarSouno© 

9t ^g-g -g^na u «i ens geunas st lal3 B et estolt eauci^B d 3 una housiax 
et d uns aallera de bu®f u 

8» Sor lea autraa sommaillent, 11 autre parolent et velllent 0 

9o vitae pars--a part of life 

siagiia pars hominuo-— a great part of mankind 
10 o edera panea—^acc 
odere panie^geno 
edere de pans—<-de -^-ablative 



llo II aeate mort pleson 

S'acate boana viands 




AmistSa port* ten seignour de par ml 
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Pors et bues avons, 

Elnz eot blen droiz que il alt dames e chevaliers,, 

15 o As so 2 avra chascuns deljauan, 

II verae en la cope d argent de^ via asses qul n’estolt pas troblez, 

16 o Ohascun avra dej, _guea 

II verse en la cope d : argent del vln qul n'astoit pas troblez, 

17o SI me donnes de 1*argent a 
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19o De contredlt n i avra point. (II ny aura pas ombre d“oppoe'5ion) 0 

20o * o , at do bon vln fort a son grd e 

Un borgols qul sot parler de, malns i . i l^a^aa;Q | s g 0 • 

21, II eurent akate des novweles_.v_l a5d„03 a metre en laur nee, 

22o 7augelas:*Il y a £’exceliens homines," 
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B e du petit lait 3 du bon sens, des 3eunes gens B des petite pols 

G 0 de la pure folia, de la bonne foi # de la mauvalse humour 
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INTRODUCTIOH 


The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
similar political, social and religious factors that caused 
their creation, often closely related. In artistic movements 
such as Romanticism in the nineteenth century in France, the 
interrelationships and parallels among the creative arts are 
clearly seen. They are, however, more difficult to perceive 
in artistic movements in whioh the representative manifestations 
in each of the creative arts do not readily appear as reducible 
to the common denominator of a single style. Such were the 
artistio and literary movements in France from the second quarter 
of the twelfth century to the end of the thirteenth century. 
During that historical period every aspect of society underwent, 
in varying degrees, a radical change. It was a change which 
would reach Its political conclusion in the great medieval syn¬ 


thesis of the twelfth century, the organic fusion of church and 
state, and ItB sociological climax in the re-emergence of a 


/3 & 7 

wholly urban culture whioh not only recognized, but also ac- ~ 
knowledged the vital, importance of the bourgeoisie as a con- 
stltuent of that 'societai> order. let, before such a societal /■■ 


evolution would occur, art and literature would experience a 
series of evolutions which have been labeled by literary and 
art historians as follows: Romanesque architecture, late Roman¬ 
esque architecture. Gothic art and architecture, courtly liter¬ 
ature of the Middle Ages, bourgeois literature of the twelfth 
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century, the religious literature of the Middle Ages, and 

epic literature of the Middle Ages, to mention only a few. 

This traditional and fragmentary approach to the creative 

arts obscures,and, in many cases, denies the presence of 

similarities in style and structure among the creative arts 

of a particular age. Such is the case with the numerous 

vernacular adaptations of Latin lives of saints written in 

the twelfth century, particularly those of Wace, and the most 

significant architectural achievement of that age, the Gothic 

cathedral. Both of these achievements in the creative arts 

are phenomena of the twelfth century,in France, both clearly 

represent a desire tc cast off the paroch ialism of a preced ing 

—-- “ . 

both represent a synthetic impulse in the creative arts, 

and both were created, for the most part, by men who were 
fully aware of the dramatic societal evolution taking place 
around them in twelfth-century France. Yet these two manifesta¬ 
tions in the creative arts. Gothic architecture and lives of 
saints in the vernacular, are traditionally considered to be 
separate and unrelated phenomena. It is the contention of this 
essay that they are not unrelated artistic movements. 

In an attempt to demonstrate that they were, in fact, cre¬ 
ated with similar structural and stylistic techniques, the prin¬ 
ciples of art history are useful. This approach is underlined 
by Helmut Hatzfeld as "imperative in those cases where literary 
texts may contain structural and stylistic elements whioh would 


Os ? 



perhaps remain obscure without the elucidation of the arts of 
design H 1 A precise understanding, then, of the structural 
and stylistic principles of that architecture described by art 
historians as Gothic is essential in order to understand the 
structural and stylistic techniques utilized by the authors of 
lives of saints In the twelfth century. Only through suoh an 
approach can a valid correlation of the fine arts in any his¬ 
torical period [can] be made. This study may show that the lives 
of saints composed in the twelfth century by Wace are construct¬ 
ed on the basis of aesthetic principles not unlike those utiliz¬ 
ed by architects during that same historical period. 
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TOWA^* k ™*FINITI0N OF THE GOTHIC IN AfiCHITECTUBE 

ecture as a historical phenomenon has been 
clear.y . t represents the artistic efforts of a vast 

group ,f artists ^nd craftsmen in France during the period 
extending the second quarter of the twelfth century to 

the end of the thirteenth century. let to consider Gothic archi¬ 
tecture solely as a historical phenomenon is, in a sense, to 
deny its essence. Gothic architecture is, at the same time, an 
aesthetic phenomenon which, coinciding with the historical phe¬ 
nomenon of the Gothic in architecture, produced an eternal moment 
in art. In other words, the principal artists responsible for 
the creation of Gothic architecture utilized,in the creation of 
their art, the aesthetic of the Gothic style during the histor¬ 
ical period that is generally considered by art historians as 
the age of the Gothic style in architecture. Absence of such 
correlation is called a mannerism. A writer such as Gide, for 
example, utilized what has been called the "classical M aesthetic 
in a historical period which is not generally considered by lit¬ 
erary historians at 1 Aeing "the Age of Classloism." 2 Gide, there¬ 
fore, does not represent the phenomenon of classicism in French 
literature in its entirety sinco the historical and aesthetic 
phenomena of classicism do not coincide. As such, the "classicism" 
of Gide is not pure, that is, it does not represent the classi¬ 
cism of the seventeenth century since it has been colored by ;he 
historical difference. 


I 





If the creative arts are indeed an auxnen^ - 

of a particular society, then they must Illustrate accurately 
and dynamically the society from which they emerge. They must, 
in other words, represent that society's world view. Given the 
fact that each historical period Is characterized by primarily 
one world view, it is the task of the cultural historian to 
analyze that complex of societal attitudes and beliefs In order 
to better understand not only that society but also the creative 
arts which emerged from It. Much of the confusion that has re¬ 
sulted in writing the history of the creative arts is caused, It 
can be argued, by the erroneous belief that several totally dis¬ 
tinct and unrelated bases for art can exist simultaneously. That 
is to say, given a particular historical period, it Is erroneous 
to consider that period as being characterized by two or more 
wholly unrelated world views. The seventeenth century In Prance 
la a good example. Literary historians have ohosen to refer to 
that period ae”the Age of Olasslclsm." Art historians, or the 
other hand, have chosen to consider that period as -the Age of 
Prench Baroque." The contradiction raised by these two apparent 
ly conflicting points of view only serves to make It more; clear, 
that one or both of these schools of thought Is In error. Any 
peri od In hi story ean be characterized by only one valid basis 
~for artistic production; otherwise we are dealing with a manner. 
\ism, as is the case with aide. Side's so-called "classicism" 1' 
based on a rorld view that was representative of a past history 
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ical period. / It 1 b, for that reason, static and conventional 

'—7 if-** Z* - 7 "^ 

and not dynamic and "contemporary". / j . 

1 'jM»wx£*£K+jUi&-- r/uJt ryu < ^ J 

Gothic architecture, on the other hand, represents an 

» r y‘7 4 ' nv'fl*- 

eternal moment in art in that both the aesthetic and hist or ical 
phenomena of the Gothic coincide. Fundamental to the aesthetic “-'hr 
of the Gothic in architecture is a tendency toward synthesis. u,i 
This is directly related to the political and social situation -j-yQ . 
in Prance at that time. Gothic architecture, as will be demon¬ 
strated, is an attempt to deal effectively with that society. 

During the early years of the twelfth century the four 
principal elements of French society—the king and his court, 
the church, the feudal nobility and the bourgeoisie—were, for 
the most part, highly antagonistic toward each other. Arthur 
Kingsley Porter's account of the founding of the commune of 
Laon demonstrates clearly the fragmentary and hostile nature of 
early twelfth-century society in Prance. He states: 


In 1111 the town of Laon rose against its bishop. 
Isolated on their steep rock the inhabitants of this 
city lived amid constant civil war and class hatred; 
noble held bourgeois for ranson, bourgeois robbed and 
pillaged peasant. The king himself was not safe in 
this strange town. Gaudri, bishop of Laon, was biassed 
with a character almost as pleasant as that of his 
people. He treated his townsmen as serfs, thought only 
of war and hunting, and always appeared in public 
followed by a negro slave who was his official execu¬ 
tioner. To dispose of a baron who annoyed him this 
Christian prelate did not hesitate to have him assassi¬ 
nated in a clurch. 


Profiting by the absence of Gaudri in England the 
bourgeois bought from the clergy and nobles the privilege 
of forming a corporation. When the bishop returned and 
learned of this transaction, he was furious; but he was 
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appeased by a large sum of money, and even swore to pro¬ 
tect the commune. Louis VI, also well paid, confirmed 
the charter. 

The following year the King happened to come to Laon, 
and Gaudri planned to improve the opportunity afforded 
by his presence to destroy the commune. The bourgeois 
discovered the plot, and offered Louis 400 pounds to 
remain faithful to his promise; but the bishop offered 
him 700 to break it. The last bid being higher the 
commune was abolished. At this, the popular indigna¬ 
tion not unnaturally ran high. The king found it pru¬ 
dent to slip out of 'the^.town before daybreak. At sun¬ 
rise bands of bourgeois armed with swords and axes rush¬ 
ed upon the episcopal palace, and massacred all within. 
Then the tumult extended, the houses of nobles and 
clergy were attacked, and the inmates escaped only by 
disguising themselves and taking flight. Fire and pil¬ 
lage followed; the cathedral church was burned to the 
ground. 

The murder of a bishop could not be left unavenged. 

The royal army accordingly marched against the revolted 
city and took it by storm. Then it was the turn of the 
nobles and clergy to massacre the bourgeois. Finally 
the peasants of the neighborhood swarmed into the ruined 
town and pillaged the deserted houses. The commune was 
wiped out in blood. Sixteen years later, however, it was 
reestablished. 3 

Clearly a policy was needed that would allay the social and 
spiritual unrest +hat was caused by societal fragmentation in 
the early year^ he twelfth century. That policy was, in part, 

formulated when tne king and certain bishops acknowledged the 
great power of the bourgeoisie; M The first step toward the 
development of a policy of unification was taken when the king 
and the bishops in the Royal Domain decided to support the de¬ 
mands of the burghers against the feudal aristocracy, both secu¬ 
lar and monastic.” * The implementation of this new policy was, 
for this most part, entrusted to the Abbot Suger, a personal 
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friend and advisor of Louis VI and Louis VII, an architect, and 
a particularly adept political administrator. Largely through 
his efforts, the new ideal of unity and stabilization of the 
fragmented and antagonistic elements of twelfth-century society 
was realized in the construction of cathedrals. It is for this 
reason that the origins and development of Gothic architecture 
are inextricably tied to the political and social developments 
of the twelfth century. 

The alignment of the king and the bishops in the Royal 
Domain with the burghers, as we have seen, resulted in the res¬ 
toration of a stable social structure. The most tangible result 
of this new alignment is the Gothic cathedral, a structure erect¬ 
ed to the glory of God which, at the same time, served a useful 
Macular ifunction. The construction of a Gothic cathedral affirm¬ 
ed the attitudes and beliefs of those societal groups responsible 
for its creation and, perhaps without their realizing it, united 
them into a cohesive whole. Each of these groups could gain 
satisfaction from the combined efforts of alii "The cathedrals 


were constructed by wage-earning oraftsmen and were designed to / 

Jhu 

appeal to their pride of city and taste for fine and costly 
craftsmanship. At the same time they declared unmistakably the .Ay 
absolute primacy of the church and its bishop in the life of the 
city and affirm the sacral nature of monarchy. H 5 The cathedrals 
were, then, symbols of political, religious and social unity. 

Nowhere is this unity more clearly expressed than in the ' if 

doorways of the new churches. This is best understood when we 
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compare the doorway of a Gothic cathedral with one of a Roman¬ 
esque church. Norris Smith gives the following description of 
the Romanesque doorway of the church of Saint Lazare at Autun 
in Burgundy: 

Apocalyptic themes are frequently depicted in the 
sculptured tympana of Romanesque doorways. The most 
telling of these subjects was the Last Judgement, in 
which the separation of the damned from the elect 
could be rendered with excruciating delight. By far 
the most powerful representation of the subject is on 
the entrance to the church of S. Lazare in Burgundy. 

The image is dominated by a frontal and Implacable 
figure of Christ, who offers us a choice between 
heaven on his right and hell on his left. It would 
have been logical and conventional for the sculptor 
to have shown the weighing of the souls in the center 
of the image, however, for this sculptor the . truggle 
between angels and devils for possession of tne essen¬ 
tially Jeckyll-and Hyde-ish souls of men was too im¬ 
portant An aspect of the theme to be consigned to the 
fringes of his image; and so he puts the scales on 
Christ's left, where the weighing occupies more than 
half of the area that would otherwise have been given 
over to the torments of the wicked. The tympanum 
abounds in thrusting, jutting, angular, unstable forms; 
not the hell scene only but the entire relief,seems to 
flicker in seething torment before our eyes. 0 

The ultimate effect on the observer viewing this Romanesque 

doorway Is hardly one of communion and unity. It is, rather, 

segregation and disunity. This effect is explained by Norris 

Smith in the following manner: 

The doorway is the point at which one steps within the 
frame of the building Itself, passing from the infinite 
diversity and precariousness of the temporal world into 
the precincts of an institution that claimed to trans¬ 
cend that world and to make available to man an eternal 
serenity. It would appear from the sculptural evidence 
that the choice between terrestial turbulence and para¬ 
disiacal repose was not an easy one 'for the Christian 
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to make; for the doorway Is Interpreted more often as 4 
a point of crisis than of Juncture, of separation than 
of union.” 7 

In complete antithesis to the Romanesque doorway described 
above is the Gothic doorway of the Cathedral at Chartres, which 
clearly expresses a notion of unity and synthesis. Smith, in 
his discussion of the Royal Portals of the Cathedral at Chartres, 
remarks: 

One of the evident concerns of the Gothic artist was 
to achieve an ideal amalgamation of the courtly and the 
liturgical. Though the Royal Portals at Chartres, and 
indeed the entire cathedral, are involved in that de¬ 
fense, the message is conveyed most incisively in the 
tympanum, archivolts and lintel of the right-hand por¬ 
tal of the west facade. In the tympanum we see the 
Virgin and Child regally enthroned between angels. The 
nativity scene below is handled in such a way as to 
stress the Eucharistic aspect of the Incarnation. ° 

The effect on the observer of these portale, particularly 

tympana, is in no way menacing and parochial. Instead, t 

observer actually feels himself to be a part of the church 

to be encompassed by it even before he passes through the 

and enters the church: 

The Gothic portal is a preparatory scene; it affirms,_ 
not the separation of the church from the world; but /‘‘‘ 
rather the possibility of an ideal and harmonious union ^ t#* 

between the two, between the Chris clan's life in the 
world and his membership within an order of things that/*" .{ 
both embraces and transcends this life. By the time one 1 - 
reaches the doors of the church one is already encom¬ 
passed by the building and by its patterns of congre¬ 
gation and communion. 9 

The doorways of the Gothic cathedrals, then, are the expression 
of unity. The twelfth-century Christian, as he stood before the 
Gothic cathedralB, must have felt himself to be an integral part 
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of such structures. They were, in all probability, structures 
partially built during his lifetime and, most likely, partly 
through his efforts. They were, in short, twelfth-century 
churches intended for all twelfth-century Christians. Hauser's 
remarks on this point are significant: "Art is no longer the 
private language of a thin stratum of initiates, but a mode of 
expression that is understood almost universally. Christianity 
itself is no longer a religion of the clergy, but develops more ^ 
and more decidedly into a mass religion, it is humanized and 4f? ^ 
emotionalized." 10 Thomas Jackson, in his discussion of church^^^* 
Interiors, similarly emphasizes the universal aspect of twelfth- 
century Christianity: "Unlike the conventional Romanesque church, 
from the principal parts of which laymen were rigidly excluded, 
the Gothic cathedral was open to all, a building in which the 
burgher could take pride as being his own." This is Just one 
further illustration of the universal and synthetic aspect of 


Gothic architecture. 

Gothic architecture is also, however, particularizing and 
analytic. This aspect of Gothic architecture is best represent¬ 
ed in the soulpture which adorns the portals of the Gothic cathe¬ 
drals. Gothic portal sculpture, unlike that of the Romanesque, 

Is the' expression of a relative _poi nt of view which requir es / 
that individual figures be particularized. Hauser underlines 
this quality of Gothio portal sculpture in his discussion of 
the figures on the west portal of Chartres: 
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Gothic naturalism manifests itself in the representation 
of Human form. In this flfeld we meet everywhere a thor¬ 
oughly new conception of art an*? one radically opposed 
to the sterotyping abstractions of Romanesque sculpture. 
Interest is now completely centered upon the individual 
and the characteristic; the freshness, vitality, and 
directness of Gothic portraits is already to be found 
to some extent in the figures on the west portal of 
Chartres. They are so accurately drawn that we feel 
sure that they must have been studies of aotual living 
models. ^ 

The Importance of this tendency toward particularization in 
Gothic architecture cannot be overstressed. In acknowledging 
the particular qualities of individuals, twelfth century man 
necessarily adopted a relative and temporal point of view. 

Arnold Hauser observes: M Por even to recognize that there are 
individuals is to open the door to Individialism and relativism 
and to Imply at least a partial dependance of truth upon the 

■ST ■ A j, < ^ 

temporal and mutable facts of the world. H This emphasis 1n 
Gothic architecture upon the temporal and the relative is not, 
however, to be interpreted as a rejection of the absolute. 

Gothic architecture, like the political policies of the Abbot 
Suger, represents a dialectic between the absolute and the rel¬ 
ative, the ^temporal and'the.temporal. In political terms this 
dialectic implies a reaffirmation of the essential hierarchic 
structure of French society according to the criteria of the 
twelfth century. The political changes effected by the Abbot 
Suger were in no way revolutionary. Instead, his policy was 
one of reaffirmation. Norris Sir .th makes the following remarks 
about the policy of Suger: 
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Plainly a policy was needed that would restore the pre¬ 
eminence of the episcopate within the church, that would 
strengthen the hand of the king against the separatist 
tendencies of the aristocraoy, that would reaffirm the 
sacred and priAstly nature of kingship, and that would 
win the favor of the rebellious burghers. Thanks to 
Suger that policy began to take shape in the 1120's and 
30 t s . Its main emphasis was on gaining a consensus, 
upon aohievlng unity and agreement, upon allaying the 
sooial and spiritual disturbances of the "renaissance of 
the twelfth century". In the 3argon of our day, we 
might say that what was needed was a new image, both of 
the monarchy and of the episcopacy. A new image but not 
a revolution; the policy was essentially one of instil 
tutional 8tabalization. ^ 

In terms of religious architecture this dialectic implies a 

reaffirmation of the fundamental tenets of Catholicism. In an 


earlier historical period these dogmas were embodied in Roman¬ 
esque churcnes. They would now be embodied in Gothic cathedrals, 
that is, they would be interpreted by twelfth-century men. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Catholicism was humanized and emotionalized. The 


ike 


essential hierarchic structure of Catholicism remained. However, 

all men were now allowed to participate in that structure and 

- ike , 

were ranked according to their participation. Hauser observesj 

Everything real, however slight and ephemeral, now has r " c , 
an Immediate relationship with God; everything expresses 
the divine nature in its own way and so has its own value ) 
and meaning. Things claim attention only as manifest*- , tn j 
tat ions of God and are ranked—according to the degree a 

of their participation in God—in a hierarchy. The con- ; ,// 


ception of a God wholly independent of the world gives 
way to that of a divine power working in created things. 
The God who "impelled from without" corresponds to the 
aristocratic world view of early feudalism; the God who 
is present Aid working in all the orderings of nature 


4 * 






corresponds to the attitude of a more liberal world. 
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It follows, then, that upward movement within this spiritual ? 


hierarchy is now possible; "The metaphysical hierarchy of things 


still refleots a society that Is built u o estates, but the 
liberalism of the age already voices tBel In the conception 
that even the lowest stage of being .3 in Its own wa$ indis¬ 
pensable. Pormerly an unbridgeable gulf separated the estates, 
but now they have contact with one another." ^ This new atti¬ 
tude is clearly reflected in all fields of life* "Everywhere we 
sense a u nlversall stlc, v jnternatlona fi c osmopolitan trend of 
affaire. In contrast irlth the stability of the early Middle 'I 
Ages, a large part of the population is constantly on the move; 
knights undertake crusades, the faithful pilgrimages, merchants 
Journey from town to town, artists and artisans roam from one 
building-site to another." 

In Gothic architecture this tendency toward movement is 
clearly expressed in the portal sculpture. It is wholly analo¬ 
gous in effeot to the movement of knights, burghers, merchants, 
and artisans mentioned above. Smith explains this tendency 
toward movement in Gothic sculpture as follows! "The Roman¬ 
esque statue is, more often than not, confined within an archi¬ 
tectural frame. The portal figures of the Gothic cathedral are 
not separated from one another by the architecture but seem, 
instead, to form a warmly human group and to occupy the portal 
space in much the same manner as do the members of the congre- 
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gat ion who contemplate them from the pavement below. 

Nowhere is this tendency toward movement more noticeable 
than in the interiors of the Gothic cathedrals. Hauser's com¬ 
parison of a Romanesque interior with a Gothic interior clearly 



underlines this quality of Gothic architecture: 

The Interior of the Romanesque church is a self-contained, 
stationary space that permits the eye of the spectator to 
rest and remain in perfect passivity. A gothic cathedral, 
on the contrary, seems to he in the process of develop¬ 
ment, as if it were rising up before our very eyes. It 
expresses a process and not a result. The resolution of 
the whola mass into a number of forces, the dissolution 
of all that Is rigid and at rest by means of a dialectic 
of functions and subordinations, this ebb and flood, cir¬ 
culation and transformation of energy, gives us the Im¬ 
pression of a dramatic conflict working up to a decision 
before our very eyes; and this dynamic effect is so over¬ 
whelming that beside it all else seems a mere means to 
this end. *9 


The aesthetic principles upon which Gothic architecture is 
founded are, then, a direct reflection of the complex of socie¬ 
tal attitudes and beliefs of the historical period daring which 
the Gothic style developed. It has been through a study of those 
beliefs and attitudes that it has been possible to determine the 
uniqueness of Gothic architecture. It is an architecture based 
on a dialectic between a clearly defined and hierarchic concept ^ 




of order and a freedom from that order. It is hierarchic in A& 
that it is synthetic and restorative. It is unstructured and 

;>V ‘*’ 7 . 

free in that it upholds a concept of particularization and 

lt '}f 

relativity. To understand this dialectic is, in effect, to 
understand not only Gothic architecture, but alec the historl- 
cal period during which it was created. 

The success of the Gothic style in architecture can hardly 


be questioned. The structural and stylistic principles repre¬ 
sented therein, in all probability, were utilized in other 
creative arts produced in that historical period, particularly 
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LITERARY REPRESENT ATIONS OP THE AESTHETIC AND STYLISTIC 
PRINCIPLES OP GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

In the early years of the twelfth century there was, aB 
has been demonstrated, a general societal reorientation of 
thought. The religious literature created during that histori¬ 
cal period, like the Gotnic cathedral, clearly reflects that 
change. The most immediate result in literature is the use of 
the vernacular. The Gothic cathedral, it will be recalled, was 
a structure built through the combined efforts of all elements 
of society. It was, therefore, not intended as the exclusive 
possession of a spiritual elite, as were the Romanesque churches, 
but as the property of all those societal elements who partici¬ 
pated in its construction. It was, in other words, open and 
comprehensible to all. Similarly, the vernacular lives of Saint 
Marguerite, the Virgin, and Saint Nicolas by Wace were compre¬ 
hensible to all. 20 Wace, according to Mary Crawford, was one of 
the first writers to use the vernacular in writing the lives of 
saints: "Few provinces were so fortunate as Normandy in having 
an early historian of such talent as Wace. His great impor¬ 
tance is due to the fact that instead of writing in Latin like 
the other educated men of his day, he was among the first and 
ablest to introduce the vernacular, which gained for him a much 
larger audience." 21 Wace, himself, states his reason for writ¬ 
ing the lives of saints in the vernacular in the preface to k 
Vie de saint Nicolas: 
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En romanz vol.1 dire un petit 
De ceo que nus le latin dit, 

Que li lai le puissent aprendre, 

Qui na poSnt latin entendre. (41-44) 

The audiences for whom Wace wrote these vernacular lives 
of saints are of an entirely different nature than those for 
whom the Latin lives of saints were written. George Perkins 
Marsh, in his study of medieval and modern saints and miracles, 
states: 


The Latin lives of saints were designed, not like the 
Gospels, for general circulation or for the conversion 
of the people, hut for the instruction and edification 
of the professional priesthood. They were, in short, 
what were technically called "legends,” that is, writings 
intended and appointed to he read publicly and privately 
hy the regular clergy. The term "legend" originally 
embraced a considerable part of the ordinary church ser¬ 
vice, but in common- use it was afterward restricted to 
narratives of the lives and miracles of saints and 
martyrs, which, as well as all ascetic treatises, were 
read aloud to monks and nuns when assembled for in¬ 
struction, more especially during the hour of reflection 
and they were much used in private study in the monas¬ 
tic cells. 22 

Not only were the lives of saints by Wace in the vernacular, 
but they were also in verse. This is further evidence of the 
fact that they were intended for lay audiences. In verse, as 
J. D. M. Ford has determined, they were more comprehensible, 
particularly for an illiterate audience: "In the Romance form 
the lives of saints have acquired a new vitality and have found 
access to the simple and naive souls for whom their authors 
had intended them. The rhymed form imposed itself once it was 
a question of works meant to be sung or recited before an 
illiterate public." Evidence of the fact that the vernacular 
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livea of saints were intended to be presented orally is found 
in the poems themselves. Wace begins the prologue to Ia Con¬ 
ception Notre-Dame in the following manner: 

Se aucuns est cui Dieu ait chier, 

Sa parole et son mestier, 

Vlenge olr que Je diral: 

Ja d'un seul mot n f i mentirai. (1-4) 

The invitation—Come hear what I will say, never will I lie— &';/-£ 

is seen by Paul John Jones as one of the^©e^outstanding char^<4^/ 

acterlstics of french lives of saints: 

■ I . 

The prologues to the lives show, for the most part, 
that the poems were intended to be read aloud. The 
formula,"Listen, and may God bless you for it, be 
quiet now, come nearer and listen to what I say, never 
will I lie," Is so general in the prologues that it is 
. hardly necessary to give further quotations. As a matter 
of fact, it is found in about two-thirds of all French 
lives of saints. Apparently the lives in verse were 
definitely designed for oral transmission. 

Further evidence of the fact that Wace was attempting to 

communicate effectively with all members of his audiences is seen in 

his reworking of the Latin texts with respect to the clarity and 

logic of the presentation as written in Latin. Blizabeth Francis 

has determined that Wace made many revisions of the logic in the 

Latin text of Vie de s ainte Marguerite : 

Le poeme de Wace reproduit, souvent presque textuellement, 
la^version latine. Mais nous constatons de la part du 
poete une preoccupation de bien ordonner les idees et de 
bien presenter la matiere fournie par le texte latin. 

La composition de la version latine est marqule par un 
trait special, le grand nombre de prieres faites par la ,J/ 
sainte, qui flgurent tout au long dans le reclt. C'est 
d'ordinalre dans les passages consacres aux prieres et 
aux dialogues que 1'auteur de la version latine s'exprime 
confusement et se repete. On ne s'ltonnera pas que ce soit 
pr6cis6ment a ces^endroits que le poete francals cherche 
a resserrer ou a etendre sa matiere. Lorsqu 5 !! lui arrive 
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d'amplifler une phrase, une Idee, 11 precise ce qul 
dans la version latine demeure vague; 11 en complete 
et fait ressortlr la pensee. En dernier lieu 11 se 
r6ser|f£la liberty d'eclairer le teite latln, de sub- 
stltuer des expression bien definies aux expressions 
obscures, de ranger les Ideas selon un order logique; 
en un mot le poeme franqais,.£st 1 [ oeuvre d'un tra- 
ducteur qul salt composer. 

Oomm unicat ion is also facilitated by Wace's constant use 
of repetition and restatement. This stylistic technique is 
particularly useful in the oral presentation of a narrative. 

Not only does it orient those who may have come late to the oral 
presentation but also it olarifies the narrative for those 
listeners who may have experienced some difficulty in following 
the sequence of events. According to Elinar RonsjB, repetition 
is one of the characteristic features of Wace’s style: M Les 
repetitions resteront toujours chez Wace un trait caracteristique 
dont il se sert frequemment dans ses o’vrages," ; 2 ^ In La Con¬ 
ception Notre-Dame, for example, there are sixty-two cases of 
repetition of complete sentences. La Via de saint Nicolas con¬ 
tains forty-one. These repetitions are deliberate. In using 
them Wace made his poetry more accessible and comprehensible for 
his lay audiences. The effect on the reader of these repetitions 


is wholly analagous to the Gothic concept of congregation and 


communion.which, in effect, makes Christianity a religion of the | 
people.and not only the spiritual elite. Wace's message is i/h 

I A 

available to all in much the same manner that the entire Gothic; i A*'* 


cathedral is open to all. 


A^t 
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Repetition Is not the only stylistic technique capable 
of producing this effect. It can also be achieved by the U3e 
of synonymes Juxtaposed. The desired effect of such Juxta¬ 
position was, in all probability,greater clarity and precision 
in that the auditor's attention has been called to a particular 
quality ©reaction which the author feels to be significant. The 
following examples, from Ia Vie de salnte Marguerite , illustrate 
Wace's use of this technique: 

Ancele Teu fu et espouse ( 16 ) 

Par les oostes et par les Ians (192) 

Que Je puisse ma chastee 
Garder et ma virginit4 (247-248) 

Mais Jo te pri tant et requier 
Qui de ta main ne m'atouchier. (483-484) 

This type of repetition, as Elinar RcnsjB has determined, can 

be valuable in an oral presentation; M 0e genre de repetition 

, . t 

ne ports pas prejudice au style. L'aligi^ent de deux synonymes 
constitue un moyen excellent de faire ressortir un mot—le plus 

If 

souvent ie verbe—pour accentuer davantage l'emp;.ase voulue par Lv 
l'auteur et pour rendre le recit plus vif, plus mouvemente. M 

Closely related to the two proceeding techniques utilized 
by Waoe, is that of summation, actually a kind of repetition, 
which, like the Juxtaposed synonymeB and the repetition of com¬ 
plete sentences, insures clarity. The most remarkable use of 
this technique in the lives of saints by Wace is in La Con¬ 
cept lon i Hotre-Bame . Before presenting the parentage and death 
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of the Virgin, Wace summarizes the entire first half of the 
text: 

Guasce ot non ell qui fist l'escrit 
Qui de sainte Marie a dit 
Comment conceue et criee. 

Comment ele fu anonciee, 

Oom falteraent ele fu nee 

Et au temple as trois anz portee. 

Puis oistes qu'iluec servl 
Tant que XIIII anz acompll. 

Comment par cui Joseph la prist, 

Qui ja avoir ne la queist. 

Puis oistes le mariage, 

Et le salu et le mesage 
Que 11 angles 11 aporta, 

Quant 11 Pluz Dieu s' 1 aombra 
En la cit4 de Nazareth. 

Pul oistes d'Ellzabeth 
Qui sainte Marie recut. 

Quant ell del ventre s'eacommut. 

Or dirons, a la Dieu ale. 

Comment oissl de oeste vie 
Qusnt Biex l'en fist el ciel mener; 

Male premierement veil conter 
Un petit de son parente, 

Dont maintes genz auront doute. (1220-1244) 

Summaries such as the preceding, as well as repetitions and 


juxtaposed synonym^s, are used in the lives of saints of Wace,to 
produce, it can be argued, a Gothic effect. These stylistic 
techniques, as used by Wace, help to make the lives of the salnts^W ^ 
more accessible and comprehensible to twelfth-century men. Th 
effect produced is wholly analagous to that produced by the door-&Kf/,> 
ways of a Gothic dathedral. In both instances it is a feeling of^^^J. 
communion and congregation. 

OJL* -*4— 

JL similar effect is produced, both in Gothic arc hi t e c t ur e 
and in the lives of the saints, by the use of purely secular-^J^ 
material as a means of elucidation. Gothic Architecture, it wiH/WU» 

M - 
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be recalled, frequently utilized secular material In order to 
express Its synthetic and li beral nature t particularly In portal 
soulpture and In stained glass windows. All matter, It was felt, ^- 
could be useful In the service of God. Andre S, Blum verifies 
this as follows: "Not only the holy books and pious legends \ 
furnished the subjects for Gothic decorations, but we see moralV^^/ 

, , W/c «ttusiX 

allegories, vices and virtues, and the seasons and months per- \U-£ f 

y. 

sonified; the signs of the zodiac and agricultural and industrlaljRj/^ 
28 


■pace, In two remarkable passages In Ia Conception 

■faftucC- 

Notre-Dame . similarly utilized secular references to clarify con - <4 

cepts for his twelfth century audience. The first is used In 

vface's explanation of the Immaculate Conception. He compares theae *cJJhturf 

/.'i- /a&JL , 


Virgin to a verrlere : 


Bien puet virge faire enfanter 
Et sa vlrginite garder. 

Une semblance vos dirai: 

Issi con 11 soulauz son rai 
Par la verrlere met et trait, 

Qu'a la verrlere mal ne fait: 

Issi et mult ^lus soutllement, 

Entra et issi chastement 
En Nostre Dame le fll D6, 

Pour garder sa vlrglnit6. 

Virge concut, virge enpreigna, 

Virge porta, virge enfanta, 

Virge a la it a, virge norl, 

Virge remest, virge veschi, 

En terre virge conversa, 

Be cest mont virge trespassa, 

Virge en ala a son Selgnor, 

A son fll, a son criator. (1140-1158) 


-Krf s**£*i+ 
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The second is utilized by Wace to explain the significance of 
Notre-Dame as a guiding and directing principle in this world. 


Notre-Daue is compared to the North Star. All men are seen as 


A 
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sailors lest at sea at night: 

En li doit l'en avoir tome 
Et son corage et son pens£. 

Oon oil qui doit aler par mer, 

Garde as estoiles de la mer 
Une estoile qui ne se muet: 

Qui oonnoistre la set et puet, 

En son core par lui gouverner. 

He puet pas en mer esgarer. 

Oeste estoile nos senefie 
Nostre dame sainte Marie, 

Qui est estoile de bonte. 

Et de clart6 et de biaute, 

Qui pure fu, clere et estahle, 

En nul vice et coulourable. 

Oil qui* par nuit, par la mei vont, 

Oe sore 11 homme de cest monc, 

Qui en grant commoration, " 

H'i trueve l'en se travail non. 

La nuit senefie pechi6 "** 

Qui tost a homme trebuchie; 

Pechle fait homme trebuchler ^ j**'? 

Et aveugler et desvoier. a ** 4 &*** 

Ja n'iert fame si pecheriz, L-- 

Ne de peohie hom si lasniz, 

S'11 reclaimme sainte Marie 

De bon cuer, qu'il n'en alt aie. (1168-1194). 

Wace's use of these two comparisons, as well as the techniques 

s----" ---- 

earlier described—repetition, Juxtaposed synonymds, summaries-- 

- - ' 

are all manifestations of the Gothio world view. As a result ^ 
of Wace's use of these techniques, the lives of the saints were 
made accessible and comprehensible to all twelfth-century 
Christians. The remarks of Arnold Hauser are so significant 
with reference to the Gothic ooncept of accessibility, that they 
are worthy of repetition: "Art is no longer the private language 
of a thin stratum of Initiates, but a mode of expression that 
is understood almost universally. Christianity itself is no 




longer a religion of the clergy, but develops more and more as^^ 
a mass religion." 
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In addition to the techniques mentioned above, Wace has 
achieved, by the addition of many particularizing details to the 
Latin text8 which served him as models, what can be called a 
Gothic effect. The two miracles added by Wace in La Vie de saint 
Nicolas , that of the strangled child and that of the child who 
boiled to death in a pan of water, are good examples. By adding 
these two miracles to the already known list of miracles attributed 
to Saint Nicholas, Waoe was able to particularize and make temporal, 
the saint for his twelfth-century listeners. His listeners, in 
fact, were able to see glimpses of their own lowly lives in Wace's 
poem: 

La ostesce v il aveit Ju 

Son enfant enz al bain guerpie 

Que desur le feu fet auelt 

De tere al cel tens feseit lom 

Vn tes veissel par pan aueit non, (161-165) 

E 11 enfsz qui dedenz fu 

Eut le cors tendre et nu. (172-173) 

En vn petit bat el se mist 
A vne nief nager se fist (382-383) 

Vne nascele i unt troue 
Qui cos de la nief ape la 
Oortelsement od els parla (408-409) 

The effect of such passages on a twelfth-century audience was, 
as Marsh has determined, entirely positive; "The lives of the 
saints were all more or less stamped with the character and 00 s- 
tume of their own age and with the local color of the country of 
'their composition. A circumstance which rendered them especial¬ 
ly acoeptable as well as credible to the contemporary world and 
seoured for them both a wide circulation and afterward a gradu &L 
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recognition by the faithful as authentic records." These 
particularizing details, in many respects, transform the lives 
of the saints into social histories. In speaking of the pil¬ 
grims on their way to Myre to celebrate the feast of Saint 
Nicholas, Crawford remarks: "These are bright pictures of a 
real society. Thus nuns, merchants, robbers, prisoners, money 
lenders and clerks all come in turn to offer a realistic pic¬ 
ture of twelfth century life." In this respect, the ver¬ 
nacular lives of the saints by Wace are in sharp contrast with 
the Latin texts which served as models for Wace. In the Latin 


texts particularizing details, for the most part, were con¬ 
sidered to be of no value. This is explained by Hauser in the .. 

fb* 7 ^ 

following manner: " Feudal olu turg^ which is essentially anti-^&c-^^^ 
individualistic, favors the (seneral and the homogenous in art 
and in other fields, and strives for a representation cf the */** 
world in which everything is sterotyped." Sterotypes and -^7 

sca+'-a* 

abstractions, however, were not enough for the twelfth"centur y 
Christian who was becoming more and more aware of himself as a . 7, '' 
i ndividual .^ Wace clearly fulfilled his listeners' desires for 

particularizing details in that he has humanized not only the 7.7-77^ 

/r 

saint but also the individual pilgrims whc journey to Myre. 

’fte.xtr 

Those pilgrims are clearly linked to a particular nation and 
to a particular historical period—indeed to a particular day, sZZ*Z - 
the Feast of Saint Nicholas. The passage of time, in fact, for j 

the twelfth-oentury Christian was measured by the feasts of the 

saints. This particularization and temporalizatIon of the saints/. 

A —- 


i , /JA / 
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by twelfth-century OhrlBtlanB is very similar to the treatment 
by Gothic architects of the portal sculpture of the cathedrals. 
Gothic portal sculpture. It will he recalled, centers Its 
attention completely upon the Individual and the character¬ 


istic. Hauser makes the following remarks about one of the 
figures on the west portal of Ohartres: " The kind old man wit h 
the look of a peasant ^^^high^cheek. bonea^.Jjr.oad^apl ayed n ose, 
and"~slanting eyes/must have been personally known to the art ist^ 
The 'remarkable“facTT.TThat the figure la so surprisingly full 
ofTc haracter/ ^t lsTittle wonder that the twelfth'century man 
felt himself to be an integral part of a Gothic cathedral—for 
him to stand before a Gothic doorway must have been like stand¬ 
ing before his contemporaries. 

For the twelfth-century man to have felt himself to be an 
integral part of a Gothic cathedral is clear testimony of the 
fact that the Gothic had succeded in accomplishing the goals 


ustabllshed for it by the Abbot Suger. The fulfillment of those 

same goals was also a concern of Wace, a twelfth-century man of j 

letters. The prologue to La Vie de, saint Nicolas by Wace is, 

in this respect, a remarkable passage* 

A ces qui n'unt lectres aprises. 

Ne lur ententes n'i ont mlses, 

Deivent li clerc mustrer la lei 1 ., 

Parler des seinz, dire pur quel 
Cheseone feste est controvee, 

Ohescout a sun 3ur gardee. 

Chescon ne poet pas tut saver 
Ne tut oir ne tut veer. 

Li un sunt lai, 11 un lectre, 

Li un fol et li un senee, 





i,, i Jy -1* 

tteaD, 
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L1 un petit et 11 un grant, 

LI un povro, 11 tin manant. 

Se done Deus deversement 
Divers dons a diverse gent. 

Chescon delt mustrer sa bonte 
De ceo que Deus lui ad done, 

LI chivaler et 11 ourgels 
Et 11 vileln ex 11 cortdis 
Delvent en Deu aver fiance 
Et honurer de lur suostance. 

Bonement delvent esculter 
Quant 11 olent de Deu parler. 

Qul mels set mels delt enselgner 
Et qul plus peot plus delt alder. 

Qul plus est fort plus delt porter 
Et qul plus ad plus delt doner. 

Chescon delt mustrer son saver 
Et sa bonti et son poer 
Et Deu servlr, son creatur, 

Et as barons salnz pur s'amur. 

Qul ben l'aime et ben le sert 
Bon gueredon de lul desert. 

Petit prendra qul sert petit, 

Si cum l'escrlsture le dit. 

Jo sul Normanz s'ai a non Guace. 

Dlt m'est et rove que Jo face 
De selnt Nicholas en romanz, 

Qul fist miracles bels et granz. 

En romanz dltrai'de sa vie 
Et des miracles grant partie. 

En romanz voil dire un petit 
De ceo que nus le latln dlt, 

Que 11 lai le pulssent aprendre, 

Qul ne point latln entendre. (1-44) 

In this prologue Wace's stated goal is the union of all men— 

11 ohivaler et 11 burgeiB et 11 vileln et 11 corteis—for the 


service of God. Ill men, he states, are individuals and each . 
has his own particular qualities which he should fulfill to the 
best of his ability. Wace, In this prologue, states that he will 
use his ability to read Latin In order to communicate the lives 
of the saints to those who cannot understand Latin. The to same 
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sentiments are given complete expression in Gothic cathedrals, 
structures everywhere proclaiming unity and wherein twelfth- 
century individuals could all freely enter and in the construct¬ 
ion of whichjeach contributed in his own way. Wace, in the pro¬ 
logue to la Vie de saint Nicolas, expresses those same sentiments. 
The architectural manifestation of those sentiments is the Gothic 
cathedral. 

Notwithstanding the essentially synthetic nature of Gothic 
architecture, the Gothic is, at the same time, an architecture 
of incompletion. This is directly related to the Gothic con¬ 
ception of composition. Hauser explains that theory in the 
following manners 

Gothic composition is mainly additive and-in this it is 
<£ ffiftr ^removed from the spatial and temporal unity of 

classical work. The principle of continuous represent¬ 
ation, the inclination to review, as in a film, all the 
particular phases of an event, the readiness to overlay 
the "pregnant moment" with an epic wealth of detail— 
signs of an artistic approach which we first met with 
in late Roman times and which never quite disappeared 
throughout the Middle Ages—now comes to the fore again 
in the cyclical compositions of the Gothic. 34 

Yet inherent in this additive theory, as was demonstrated in 

an earlier section of this essay, is a concept of motion and 

incompletion. Hauser explains the incompletion and mobility 

Implied by the Gothic as follows: 

The interior of a Romanesque church is a self-contain¬ 
ed,stationary space that permits the eye of the'spec¬ 
tator to rest and remain in perfect passivity. A Gothic 
church,on the contrary, seems to be in the process of 
development, as if it were rising up before our very 
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eyes; It expresses a process and not a result. The 
resolution of the whole mass Into a number of forces, 
the dissolution of all that is rigid and at rest by 
means of a dialectic of functions and subordinations, 
this ebb and flood, circulation and transformation of 
energy, gives us the impression of a dramatic conflict 
working up to a decision before our very eyes. And this 
dynamic effect is so overwhelming that beside It, all 
else seems a mere means to this end. Sc it corned, about 
that the effect of such a building is not Impured when 
it is left uncompleted; its appeal and its power are 
actually increased. 

The Gothic is, then, a dialectic between the complete and 




the incomplete. Manifestations of this dialectic are every- 
where in the literature of the twelfth century, particularly 

_ 9 

wijVfc that literature associated with what has been called an^ 
oral tradition, or at least,oral presentation. The Gothic j >/iiwpdL 
compositional dialectic, in fact, proves to be a key to t-cUu/ 
understanding the essential structure of the vernacular llve^^^ 

Odd-CTZa*\ <rf 

of the saints written by Wace. This is best seen when we eom-^>^fl 
pare the Latin lives of the saints,which served as model* for 
Wace's compositions, with the vernacular renderings of Wace.^// / 
In no case has Wace rejected the body of material provided 
for him by the Latin hagiographers. In all cases he has /***&£» , 
assimilated or utilized thdlr naterial and made his own , 

ditions. This is clearly seen in La Vie de saint Nicolas . 
to which Wace added on two miracles that are not found in the 
Latin versions. It is almost as though Wace were attempting 
to complete the work by updating it -.by adding on the two 
miracles. let the life of a saint, by its very nature, can 
never be completed. The life of a saint, like a Gothic ca- 
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thedral, is both temporal and atemporal. A Gothic cathedral 

participates in time and is affeoted by the passage of time, 

yet it is outside of time in its significance. In a like 

manner,the life of a saint is affected by time since every 

new generation makes its own additions to the essential body 

of information supplied to it by tradition, as did Wace in 

La Vie de saint Nicolas . La Vie de sainte Marguerite, and 

la Conception Notre-Dame . The life of a saint, however, can 

never be completed. Each new generation makes the lives of 

-—-——- 2 

the saints temporal.and in so doing adds particularizing^^ 

details which are valuable to cultural historians in 

constructing the social history of past historical moments 'v 

It is for this reason tha t the vernac ular s aints 1 llve B^o^ 

Wace are of value to us today. -^4 

---- — J _ '**&££(£- <-\ 4A 

This is completely analagous to what was accomplished jW 

U )&/y. S r***Jtj 

in the twelfth century by Geoffrey, Bishop of Chartres, who 

tL 

in the 1140's was Inspired to begin work on a new facade f«?r' - 

his Romanesque church. Just as Wace had redone the Latin 
lives of the saints for the twelfth century, so, too, was ^ 

ef 

the Romanesque church at Chartres redone. In no way were ^ L&^rnL/ 
the twelfth-century revisions meant to refute the essential— 
premises of the Romanesque church—it remained a house of 
God. The twelfth century wholeheartedly accepted that notion 
but chose to redo the physical structure of the church for 
the twelfth-century Christian and his world. The end result 

y y 'p r ^ 
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is the transformation of a Romanesque church into a Gothic 

cathedral. This is very similar to the Augustinian appeal 

to save pagan literature and adapt it to the medieval Christian 

world. The clearest evidence of the redoing of Chartres is 

the west faqade. Above it are tvo towers, one is Romanesque, 

the other Gothic. Wace, in a like manner, rewrote the Latin 

lives of Saint Marguerite, Saint Nicholas, and the Virgin 

for the tastes of the twelfth century. Tet the lives of 

saints are never completed, no more than a Gothic cathedral 

is ever completed. Both the life of a saint and a Gothic 

oathedral participate continually in time, yet they exist 

simultaneously in the atemporality of religious thought. In 

this respect they are both modern. Hauser gives the following 

explanation of the modernity in Gothic Architecture: 

The modern preference for the unfinished, the sketchy 
and the fragmentary has its origins here. Since Gothic 
days all great art, with the exception of a few short 
lived classicist movements, has something of the 
fragmentary about it, an Inward or outward incomplete¬ 
ness, an unwillingness to utter the last word. There 
is always something left over for the spectator or 
the reader to complete. The modern artist shrinks from 
the last word because he feels the Inadequacy of all 
words—a feeling which we may say was never experienced 
by man before Gothic times." 

Modernity, then, in the twelfth century has several meanings: 
sociologically it is institutional stabilization, in literature 
it is the life of a saint in the vernacular, in architecture it 
is the Gothic cathedral. 
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CONCLUSION 

The phenomenon in the history of architecture known 
as the Gothic and the vernacular lives of the saints written 
by Waee are, then, very similar. Both are constructed with 
essentially the same aesthetic and stylistio principles 
and both represent an attempt to deal with temporality in 
an increasingly complex and urbanized world. Both, in short $ 
are a complete reflection of the duality of twelfth-century 
thought. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that the principles of 
art are valuable in the study of literature. It has been 
through the study of the aesthetic and stylistic principles 
of the Gothic in rchitecture that It has been possible to 
determine that a Vie de salute Marguerite, Ia Concept ion 

Notre -Dame, an la Vie de saint Nicolas of Wace exhibit 
characteristi which can be considered Gothic. These prin¬ 
ciples simil rly provide a basis for the hypothesis that 
other form.- jf vernacular literature of the twelfth century 
may also founded on the aesthetic and stylistic principles 
of the C thic. That hypothesis can only be verified by an 
examir ion of that vernacular literature, using as a means 
of e ;idation the structural and stylistic principles of 


the othic style 
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p. 211. 

2. For a complete discussion of the Classicism of Gride see 
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La Vie de Sainte Marguerite . Paris, 1932.; Elinar RonsjS. 

S VIe cfe Saint Ni colas par Wace . Oopenhague. 1942; 
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The introductions to the above named editions establish 
the fact that Wace was born around the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The three saints' lives written by Wace, 
most scholars agree, date from the period 1135-1155. The 
dating of the Latin sources for these poems is more diffi¬ 
cult, Most scholars agree that they were written during 
the Peudal period, that is, during the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centurj££ All references in this essay to the 
lives of the saints written by Wace will be based on the 
editions mentioned above. 

21. Mary Sinclair Crawford, Life of Saint Nicholas (Phlla. 
1923), P. 18. 

22. George Perkins Marsh, Medieval and Modern Saints and 
Mlraoles (New York, 187^), p. 11. 

23. J. D. M. Ford, "The Saints Life in Vernacular Literature 
of the Middle Ages," Catholic Review , XVII (1931), p. 271. 

24. Paul John Jones, Prologue andEpllogue in Old French Lives 
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(Paris, 1932), pp. viii-xi. 

26. Elinar Rons 10, La Vie de Saint Nicolas par Wace (Copen- 
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27. Rons3 8 , p. 23. 
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p. 101. 

29. Hauser, p. 201. 

30. Marsh, p, 14. 

31. Crawford, p. 41. 
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ftfLife is very nice, 
but it has no shape. The 
object of art is actually 
to give it sorne.f^ 
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senses. There is, then, an internal and highly emotional unity 
achieved without the use of Renaissance symmetry. It is in this 
respect that the art of the Baroque represents what can he con¬ 
sidered a classical Impulse, an impulse which renders the Baroque 
more accessible to the general public in that it is directed at 
producing an emotional response instead of one that is intellectual. 

As such the art of the Baroque shows itself to be a valuable 
Instrument of Catholicism in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. The Copemican system of astronomy had, it can be argued, 
delt a fatal blow to the medieval world-view. Catholicism no longer, 
to a great many, provided a satisfactory explanation of man's 
position in the world. The Reformation was, in fact, the result 
of the disintegration of the medieval conception of the universe* 
when that disintegration occured man became fully aware of his 
individual Identity. In the Ptolemaic world the characteristics 
of the individual elements of a whole are determined by a pre¬ 
conceived notion what the whole should be. In the Oopernican 
world it is the characteristics of the individual elements that 
determine the characteristics of the whole. The former clearly 
depicts the Renaissance wcrld-vlew, the latter that of the Baroque. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Reformation should have 
occurred when it did. Nor is it surprising that the art of the 
Baroque should become one of the principal Instruments utilized by 
the Catholic church in its fight against Protestantism. In order to 
resolve this apparent paradox it is necessary to examine for a 
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moment the position of the Catholic chinch during the early 
years of the seve_.eenth century. 

Within thirty years of the disbanding of the Council of 
Trent,the papacy in Rome gathered together a group of artists 
whose task it became to make Rome into the most beautiful city in 
the Christian world "for the greater glory of God and the Chruch”. 
^he Catholic church knew only too well the danger with which it was 
threatened by the subjectivism c the Reformation spirit. In its 
fight against that subjectivism the Catholic church attempted to 
J reestablish what can only be considered as a medieval world-view. 

It is as though the Catholic church were attempting to deny the 
findings of Copernicus and thereby position itself as an organ¬ 
izing universal principle. In so doing the Catholic church fixed 
and schematized the iconography of Catholicism. The Annunciation, 
the Birth of Christ, the Ascension and other standard Biblical 
scenes assumed at that time a form which still holds good today 
as the standard model for the devotional Image. This, in part, 
explains why Caravaggio was not a popular success at that time. 

His unconventional form of representation was considered to be 
Inappropriate and dangerou ^y subjective. The Church required that 
works of art serve didactic purposes, that is, to persuade, to 
overwhelm and to propagate the faith but in so doing it was to use 
an elevated language so as to disseminate and not necessarily 
deepen the faith. No art is more suited to the goals of the 
papacy than the art of the Baroque. It is, unlike Mannerism, 
sensual, emotional, and universally comprehensible. 
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These subjective qualities were, however, carefully 
controlled by clearly defined criteria established by the 
papacy ,„..Xhe Catholic church had, in effect, reaffirmed its 
position and at the same time adapted Itself to the historical 
reality as far as possible. In other words, Catholicism 
reconciled subjective factors that were threatening its very 
existence by utilizing a type of subjectivism as a means of 
disseminating the faith. In so doing the Catholic church recovered 
its sense of security in the modern world. A period of the rich¬ 
est, most luxurious and extravagant art production then began in 
Rome, all of which celebrated the reaffirmation of Catholicism. 

By mid-century, however, the influence of the curia began to 
decline and the center of world art shifted from Italy to Prance 
where the most progressive political structure-of the age was to 
be found, absolute monarchy. Baroque art In Prance, as will be 
demonstrated, like its Italian counterpart, was similarily 
subjected to sanctions imposed from without. The comparatively 
liberal attitudes of Louis XIII, Richelieu and Mazarin allowed 
Baroque subjectivism to develop without any external limitations 
being imposed thereon. This was not the case, however, when Louis 
XIV assumed personal rule in 1660. The Italian Baroque, it will be 
recalled, was the vehicle of an ambitious papacy concerned with 
the dissemination of the faith. The French Baroque similarly 
was utilized as a vehicle for the dissemination of a particular 
belief—the glorification of Louis XIV as the personal representative 
of God on earth. 
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In the Prance oi Louis XIV the gehe^al type ^ art prevails 
rather than •the'particular artistio Tiersonallty. Individual worse 


..'of -artilos^-^thelr autonomy and amalgamate Xatp'-a'^ot aX^nsem hle,' 
all of which is direct el,at,t he e£p*)£&°$$i§h pf^th^^ng. l^^and^ 
all'of life in Prance is * c ont rolled >ahd^regulated irom jwWidj^ 
Subjectivity is tabooed since the desire is to-see everywhere in 
art the picture of an arbitrarily constructed and forcibly con¬ 
served world instead of reality itself. Form enjoys a precedence 
over content and all this eventually leadsto the complete belittling 
of individuality, personal style and initiative. This is an exact 
restatement of the predicament of the Baroque in Italy. In both 
instances, an external agent imposed sanctions to limit subjectivity. 

In both instances subjectivism continually combatted absolutism, 
would 

This dilemma vjftj permeate every aspect of French life and art 
until the end of the eighteenth century when subjectivity would 
eventually be triumphant. At that time it would be fully realized 

that an essentially inauthentic principle of unity could not be 

and art 

imposed from without :upt>h a tsost-Ptolemaic world. Such would be 
the final impact of the Baroque aesthetic. 
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S. Robert Powell 
Summer 1968 

"Drawing Is the first of the virtues,for a painter, It Is the 
foundation, It Is everything."—Ingres 

The study of nineteenth century French literature, art and 
music is, for the most part, the study of romanticism* yet 
romanticism is by no means a homogenous phenomenon in the creative 
arts. Yietor Hugo fully realized that fact when he remarked in his 
Preface de Oromwell that the creative arts of the new century would 
not be fudged according to the old rules but only by the special 
laws of individual temperaments. The extreme diversity in nine¬ 
teenth century French art is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in 
the oanvases of Ingres and those of his contemporaries, particularly 
Delacroix. The differences between the creative productions of those 
two artists are identical, for the most part, to those which, in 
the seventeenth century, resulted in the formation of two warring 
factions within the Academy over the issue of drawing versus color; 
the conservatives (Pousslnistes) against the Rubenlstes. The con¬ 
servatives defended Poussin's view that drawing, which appealed to 
the mind, was superior to color, which appealed to the senses; the 
Rubenlstes advocated color, rather than drawing, as being more 
ttfifc to nature. Ingres, in many respects, represents a continuation 
of the tradition of Poussin. This is best demonstrated by exam¬ 
ining a group of paintings and drawings executed by Ingres at 
different moments of his artistic career. 

One of the most remarkable demonstrations of Ingres' use of 
drawing can be seen in the portrait of Madame Riviere, exhibited 
in the Salon of 1806. Madame Riviere is a masterpiece of linear 
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design. The painting, In fact. Is permeated throughout by linear 
patterns, most noticeably In the folds of the somewhat diaphanous 
scarf and the drapery-like shawl which covers her right arm. The 
principal linear pattern or flow In the painting it' vertical. It 
begins at the bottom of the canvas and flows in a rather graceful 
curve along the right arm and up to the shoulders where It ultimately 
merges with the more stable horizontal linear pattern defined by 
the left arm and the scarf. It is,in fact, these two principal 
linear patterns which stabilize the otal form of the painting. The 
effect Is not unlike that achieved by Raphael in the Alba Madonna 
painted about 1510 which has been considered the perfect expression 
of Renaissance art theory. In that painting harmony and balance of 
design are found in Raphael's ability to stabilize the circular form 
of the painting with the triangular arrangement of the figures and 
the strong horizontal line behind them, composed of the river and 
trees. It is perhaps significant that Ingres has achieved a similar 
stability by the use of only one figure,. .. without the use of a 
river and trees to arrive at harmony and balance. He has done so 
by using a rather complicated linear pattern In which it is possible 
to observe each line as a separate entity and,at the same time, as 
part of an overall pattern. Sach line, as it flows on, merges or 
divides along its course to flow into or serve as origin for others. 
The lines established by Ingres in this painting have, in fact, 
a beauty of their own as abstract rythtic patterns. This may in part 
explain why Ingres violated, consciously or not, the classical 
dogma of accurate or idealized proportion. Were Madame Riviere to 
stand } her arms hanging at her sides would be of grotesquely different 
lengths—the right one elongated, the left shortened. Yet these 
distortions are necessary if the canvas is to 6uac6d:when the woman 
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i3 seated. It is as though Madame Riviere were reduced to a minor 
role in the representation or used primarily as a vehicle for a 
demonstration :of a particular linear pattern within a given shape, 
that is, the oval form. It is then of no great significance that 
the human form is distorted. The idealized proportion of human 
form must he violated if the linear patterns are to succed in this 
particular representation. It is for that reason that the painting 
is a success. 

A similar use of line and drawing is seen in the Bather of Val - 
nlncon . where, as in the portrait of Madame Riviere, line is the 
picture. Line, however, is not used in the intricate patterns that 
are present in Madame Riviere . The nude bather is represented by 
means of a small number of subtle and almost eventless contours 
and lines. The simplicity of the representation of the human figure 
is very much in oontrast with the knotted-looking cloth on the 
bather's left arm as well as in the turban which she wears. The 


simplicity of the representation of the body is taken up again in 
the contours of the drapery at the left, which, like the human 
figure, is sharply defined. A similar treatment of the human figure 
and of drapery is seen in Stratonlce (1866). However, unlike the 
portrait of Madame Riviere and the Bather of Valplncon , Stratonlce 
is based on a literary not If which gives the painting a somewhat 
mawkish and absurd quality. Meverthe less . Stratonlce is a success 
since we need know nothing of the Greek princess' passion and Bub- 
sequent divorce in order to enjoy the representation. The literary 
motif constitutes merely the occasion for and not the content of 
the picture. What is painted by Ingres is quite unimportant. The 


only question is h ow It is painted . Stratonlce is a masterpiece 

f 

of linear design. The very elaborate and somewhat cluttered Greek 
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interior is rendered with a precision approaching that of photo¬ 
graphy. Every detail is clearly and precisely drawn; every possible 
fold in the draperies is carefully rendered. In fact, the precision 
of the representation of the human figure at right gives her an 
almost frozen quality. She appears no more capable of movement than 
the Greek statue seen in the background. The woman at the right of 
the painting and the statue in the background both, however, provide 
the artist with a means of demonstrating his virtuosity in the use 
of line and linear patterns. One even has the impression that 
Ingres might have assembled as many Greek accessory details in the 
painting as possible in order to demonstrate his abilities in using 
linear patterns. In so doing, the woman at the right becomes only one 
of many naturalistic details in a Greek interior. She is rather 
unimportant. The manner in which she is represented is very sig¬ 
nificant and it is that which is Ingres' primary concern. She is, 
in short, a vehicle for the representation of numerous and varied 
linear patterns. 

Another remarkable example of Ingres' use of line is the portrait 
of Francois Marius Granet. In this representation of Ingres' friend, 
the head appears at the top of a generally triangular mass formed 
by the trunk region. The importance of the head is further heightened 
by the architedtural landscape (Villa Medici) which, because of its 
small scale, emphasizes the importance of the human figure. In 
addition, the face is framed by the white collar and the dark hair. 
All of these devices were used by painters of portraits of the 
Renaissance and became conventional after that time. Yet Ingres' 

Granet is remarkable. This is true, in part, because of the linear 
patterns established by Ingres. They are patterns which combine the 
sinuosities of the edges of the open cape and its thrown-back collar 
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with the contrasting solidity of its general silhouette. In addition, 
the rectangular hook, the wall, the buildings in the background, 
and the Irregular shaped collar are drawn in linear arabesques that 
have their own abstract beauty. 

Ingres' use of line is best seen in his pencil drawings done 
In preparation for portraits. The drawings done in preparation for 
the Comte Turpin de Crlsse are a good example. In these drawings 
the head is typically modeled in more detail than the figure, which 
is sketched in with absolute assurance but with only an occasional 
light indication of shadow to enhance the form which is otherwise 
entirely revealed by line* In fact, Ingres' skillful use of line 
almost precludes the need for color. This does not mean,however, 
that Ingres could not utilize color with skill. The Odalisque of 1814, 
for example, reveals an exquisite sense of color. It is more than a 
design tinted with color. It is an array of rich tones and colors 
which only serve to enhance the supporting linear substructure, which, 
it appears, was Ingres' primary concern. In much of his work Ingres 
subordinated painting to drawing or united them into a harmonious 
whole, yet one always has the feeling that the lines are there and 
that the color can In no way exceed pre-established linear patterns 
and structures. As such, Ingres shows himself to be very representative 
of a generation of artists and writers who could not deny the 
classical tradition but could not accept wholeheartedly the innovations 
of their contemporaries. We have seen how Ingres belongs to the 
classical tradition. To understand Ingres' use of nineteenth century 
artistic innovations (color, thematic romanticism etc.) is to under¬ 
stand his modernity. That, however, is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 



"In everyday life I was usually 
bored and vexed by the things that 
people were always telling me 5 
must do ... When I started to paint 
I felt transported into a kind of 
paradise.” 


Henri Matisse 
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Helsingfors, 1837” ” * 

21. Martin, E. * 


. ___ _ _ . Di8S., 

eference Tound in Nyrop, vol. II) 
nanin, a. Comment notre langue a-t-elle pu avoir un article, 
puisque le latin n'en avait pas?, M l£ Courrjer de Vaugelag . 1868, 
41 *2. (Reference found in Horluc) 

22. Meyefr-Lflbke, W. Hlstorlsohe Gramm , der . Franz . p. 201, 203. 

23. Hyrop, vol. 7, p. 16o-absence d v artlcle en franijais. 

24. Po + ier, Bernard. "L'Absence de l'article en franpais et sa 
mo ration," Revue de linguistioue romane. XXVI, 158-162. 

(Ref enoe found in MLA Bibliog. 1962) 

25. Pope, M. From Latin t£ Mod. Fr. par 825-834-origln and 
development of the article in French. 

26. Prloe, Glanville. "The Negative Particles p&s, mie and point in 
Frenoh," Archlvua Linguisticum . 1962, 14-34. (Reference found 
in MLA Blbllog. 19531 

27. St6panoff, Georges. "L'article francals," Beitrflge zur Roma n¬ 
ise hen Phllolog le. 1964, 72-79. (Reference found In MLi- 1966) 

28. von Wartburg, evolution et struct . p. 40-42-orlgin of the 
artlole in French. 

29. Tvon, H. "Essai de syntaxe hlstorlque. L'assiette du nom des 
origines au XI7 siecle," Romania. 1946-19*7, 289-316. (Reference 
found in Wagner's Supplement ). 

30. Tvon, M. H. "Pas et point dans les propositions negatives," 
Francals Modeme . 1948, 19-35. (Reference found in Archlvum 
Linguisticum . 1962) 


31. 


32. 


33. 


expressions negatives dans la Vie de Saint Louis 
de Veinville," Romania . I960, 99-111. (Reference Tound In Archiv. 
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"Les expressions negatives dans Queste del Saint 

’ound in Arc' 


Constant 
found in 


Romania. I960, 296-307. (Reference found In Archiv . 

1962) 

. "Les expressions negatives dans 
ople de Villehardouin," Romania. 1 
Archiv . Ling . 1962.) 


Oona 

ueste 
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Usage 

1. llbert, Henry."Linguistique et stylistique a propos de l'article 
en Trance.« Bulletin de la cl asse des lettres et des solences 
morales et pol. tlaues . 1962, 312-322. (Reference Tound in Bibllo. 
ling. de”T'annee 1962 ) 

2. Andrejeva, V. N. "Upotreblenije artlklya v sovremennom francuzskom 
Jazyke," Inostrainlie Jazykl V skple . 1951, 55-65. (Referenoe 
found in Blblio. ael'ancee 1952) 

3. Benolst, i. De la syntaxe fran . pp. 15-18. 

4. Brachet, A. Gramm, hist , pp. 160-63. 

5. Brunot, F. PrSols de gramm. hist . Chapt. 7- emploi de l'article. 

6. Oarlsson, L. Le <Ugr6 de cohesion , pp. 83-101. 

7. Darmesteter, 17 Essai sur la syntaxe . Paris, 1932. (Reference 
found in Balmas Notes sur la gramm .) 


o. Deasalntes, M. "I* categorie de l'artlcle en fran 9 als moderne," 
Le8 6tudea classlques,. 1964, 22-36. (Reference found In Blbllo. 
de l'annee 19 ^ 4 ) 

9. Dittmer, Paul. Pronomen . Artlkel und Zahlwort In dem 1617 
ersohlenenen Gedlcht v Le Magdelelne 1 von t. 5emy de Beauvala . 
Dias. Greifavaid, 1907. "(Reference found In frlasohe) 

10. Pleok. TJntersuchung fiber den Gebrauch des Art IkeIs lm 
PranzAslschen . Dortmund. 1885” (Reference found in ITorluc, 


i. Braunaberg, 1864. 


Lie francalse. 


Predenhagen, Hermann, fiber den Gebrauch dea Art Ikela In der 
franzBalschen Prosa dea XIII . Jahrhunderta mjt Berfickalchtlgung 
de8 neufranzOsTschen Sprachegebrauchs . Piss. Marburg, 190$. 
(Reference found In Plaache) 

Punge, L. De l'emplol de l' artlcle . Braunaberg, 1864. 

(Reference found In Horluc. fiiBibHo ^ 

Gellrlch. Sur l'emplol de l'artlcle'en vleux francala . 
Langenblelau. 1881. (Relerence found In Brunot, vol. I, ExBlblloc ) 
Glllea, D. *De la ayntaxe de l'artlcle," Revue de 1'Instruction 
publlque auperleure et movenne en Belgique . 1866. 15-29, 82-93, 
186-194 j 357-366. (Reference found in Horluc) 

Raoul de la Graaaerie."De l'artlcle," Memolrea de la Soclete 
de Linguistlque de Pari s. IX, 285-322, 3^1-394.“THelerence 
found In Nyrop, vol. IV, ExBlblloj 

Guillaume. l£ problems de l' artlcle dans la langue francalse . 
Paris, 1919. (Reference found in Brunot, vol. I) 

Harrison, J. A. Prench Syntax . pp306-332-Attributive Modifiers. 
Hemme, A. Ueber die Anvendung dea ArtIkeIs In der franzfielachen 
Sprache . Dlsa. GBttlngen, 1869. (Reference found In Horluc) 
Hering, Gerhard. "Der Gebrauch dea Artlkels bel franzBslschen 
Inselnamen," Die Neueren Sprachen .IV. 426-29. (Reference found 
In Blbllo. de l'annee 195^; 

Koch, Hermann. Per Artlkel In altfranzfislschen Rolandallede . 

Dias. Greifawald, 1902. (Reference found in Plaache, ExBlblio) 
Leroh, E. "Zum Gebrauch dea Artlkels, namentlick belm Ab- 
straktum," Zejtschrlft ffir romanlache Phllologle. LXI. 225-56. 
(Reference found in von Wart burg Evolution et struct.) 

Hlatorjache franzBslache Syntax . Leipzig, 1925. 
(Reference found In von Wartburg Evolution et struct .) 

Littrd, E. Hist, de la lang. fr. p. 321- Suppression de l'artlcle 


Littrd. E. Hist , de la lang . fr. p. 321- Suppression de l'arti 
dans l'anclen francais. 

Lombard, A. fine classe ap6clale de termes lnd4flnla dans les 
longues romanes . Upsal, 1938. (Reference found In Dauzat 
Ou an sont lea Etudes ) 

Lundborg. H-L. Sur l' artlcle de la langue francalse . 
Helslngborg, 1885. (Reference round In Horluc) 

Maillard, Nanlne,and Rooh Valin. "Horn et article," Vox Romani 
XVIII, 31-48. (Reference found in MLA, 1959) 

Mat8Ubara, H. Bsaal 3ur la svntaxe de l'artlcle en francala 
moderns . Paris, 1932. (Reference found in Wagner. Exfllbl'loy) 
Keyer, R. "Zur Lehre vom Artlkel." Zeltschrlft ffir neufran- 
zfialache Spraohe und Llteratur . 18887 260-264. (Reference 
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29. Kodlmayr, Hans. Die Anwendung dee ArtIke1 b und Zahlwortes bel 
Qlaude de Seyasel . Dias. MQnohen, 1B86. (Reference found In 

Pla80heT~ 

30. Nehb, G. "Die Pormen dee Artlkelo In den franzBslachen Mundarten," 
Zeltaohrlft fttr franzBalache-Sprache und Ljttera.tur. XXIV, 

90-158, 200-61. (Reference found In Nyrop, vol. II) 

31. Hyrop, KR. Gramm . hist . vol. II. Livri quatrleme:Les artlclea 

32. Plattner, Pfa. Zur Lehre vom Artlkel lm PranzBalachen . Berlin, 

1897. (Reference found In Hyrop, vol. 4") 

33. Pope, M. K. Prom Latin to M.F . Par. 1253-Influence of pronoun 
of third person, 834-Old Prenoh declension, 606-agglutlnatlon, 

602, 838- encllsla, 602-procllsls, 1252-53-variant forme and 
disintegration of deolenslon. 

34. Price, Glanvllle. M Ihe Negative Particles In French," Arohlvum 
Linguistlcum . 1962, 14-34. (Reference found In Blbllo. de l'annie 

35. Schayer, S. Zur Lehre vom Qebrauch des unbeatlmmten Art Ikela und 


£ . 

volTT 


la Neufranz . Berlin, 1887. 


zen ttber den Gebra 
1901. (Reference 
PnterBuchung ttber 


Gebrauch des ArtIkela , 
erence found In Nyrop I 1 
g ttber den Gebrauch des 
Isa. Wien, 1937. 


des Thellungsartlkels lm Alt , und la Neufranz . Berlin, 1887. 
(Referenoe found In Brunot, vol. l) 

36. Schlenner, Rob. Beobaohtungen ttber den Gebrauch des ArtIkela lm 
NeufranzBslachen „ Berlin, 1901. (Reference found In Nyrop IV; 

37. Schlttaselberger, Gertrud. Pntersuehung ttber den Gebrauch des 
Art Ikela In der Navlgatlo Brendan! . Pisa. Wien. 1937. 

(Reference found In rlasche ) 

38. Togeby, K. "Le probleme de l'artlcle en roumaln," Oahlera 
Sextll Puscarlu. I, 111-119. (avec rifirencea au probleme de 
l'artlcle en francala). {Reference found In Wagner's SuppI .) 

39. Wamant, Lion. "Le aysteme de l'artlcle en franpals aelon 

lea vuea de Gustave Guillaume," &evue roumalne de llngulstlque . 

X, 619-629. (Reference found In MLA Blbllo. 19637 ” 

40. Ivon, Henri. "La notion d'artlcle chez noa grammalrlens," 

Prancals Moderne .XXIX. 1-13. (Reference found In MLA Blbllo. 1956) 

41. Zander, E. Recherehes sur l'emplol de l'artlcle dans le francala 
du XVI slecle. compari aux autres eppques de la langue . Dlss. 

HuncH 1892. (Reference found In tiorluc) 


compare aux autres eppques 
aference found In fiorlucJ 


The Article with Reference to Phonetlca 

1. Nyrop, KR. GrammaIre hl3torlq ue de la lang . fr. Llvre 4 w eme, 
Sons, accesaolrea, para, 488-489. 

2. Pouchi, Pierre. Phonetlq ue hiat . du fr. p. 172-l'artlcle ln- 
deflnl, p. 363, 384j 373, 38^, 8oF7 

3. Staaf, B. "Sur le developpement phonetlque de quelquea mots 
atones en francala (L'artlcle). Studler . II, 145-59. 
(Reference found In Nyrop II) 
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THE INDEFINITE AND PARTITIVB ARTICLES 


Works dealing with both the indefinite and partItIre ^rtjo lea 

1. Bastin, J. "Proposition de remplaqant l'artiole lndOflni ou 

1 'article part itif devant un adjectif," Glanures GrammatIcales. 
1893, 42-45* (Reference found In Horluc) 

2. Peydit, FrldOrlc. "Remarques sur l'emploi dea articles partitif 
et indeflni," Francals Moderns. XX, 29-30. (Reference found in 
Bibllo. de l'annee 1952*5 

3. Schayer, Slegbert. Zur Lehre vgm 
Art ike Is und des, TellungBgrtlkels 
NeufranzBslschen .Dlss. Humboldt 

(Reference found in Plasche) , 

4. Tobler, A* "Ausbleiben des unbestimmten und des Tellung a 
ArtikeIs, Vermlschte Beltr&ge zur franzBslschen Grammatlk. IV, 
81. (Reference found in Nyrop V"5 


THE PARTITIVB ARTICLE 
Origin 


Gebrauch des unbestlmmten 
lm AltiranzBslschen xmd lm 
Univ., Berlin, l»9t>. 


135 - 169 -IndOtermlnation et 
300, 422, 571-naissanoe 


PP 


1. Brunot, F. I&. pensee et, la lang . pp. 
determination, 

2. Chevalier, J-0. Hist , de 3^ syntaxe. 
de l'article partitif. 

3. Foulet, L. Petite syntaxe . pp. 84-96-origlne de 1 article 

4. /de^Lage.*Guy daynauj X Intro . £ I'anc . fr. pp. 34-35. 

5. Keinecke, F. Der s ogenannte Tellungsartlkel lm Franz 8 s js.c hen. 
Dies, Kiel, 1900. (Reference found in Nyrop V) 

6 . Nyrop, KR. Gramm . Hist. V. p. 181. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


6 . 

7. 


Usage 


1. Appel. E. 
PranzBals 

<Te 

Brunot 


Beltri 
hen. D 


flge zur Gesc 


hlchte der TeUqngsfgrjgel luo 
,1915. (Reference found in Nyrop V) 


nnr.Balsohen . Dies. Munchen, 1915. IKererem 
Boar. a. Syntaxe du fran. mod. pp 54-62 
unot, F. Hist , de la lang . f£. I. PP. 235-37, PP 

. Hist, de la lang . 7r. PP* 312-13-la quantite 
indOf inie etl r artlcle indeflni plurlel. 


481-82. 


r article in 

5 . . Hist . de la lang . fr. XII. 

de l'epoque romantique. 


pp. 463-540-la grammalre 
121-25. 


. Clark, K. E. French Syntax List, pp. 121-25. 

. Cledat, L. "La preposition ei l'article partitif. Hevue de 
PhilojLogle f rancalse et nrovenoale ,''IV. 81-131. (Rfference 


Phlloibgle francal 
found In flyrop 11 ) 


8 . Cohen, M. Noaveaux regi 

9. Decker, Henry W. "Pas 


ards sur lang . fr. pp. 
de cafA, merci: Partitive 


120, 121, 127. 
or Preposition?,’ 


Prjnoals Moderne . XXXIV, 82-83. (Reference found in MLA-1960J 
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10. Ettmayer, Karl. Analytleche Syntax der Fran , pp. 586-93— 

Die *ntstehung dee TellungsartikeIs. 

11. Pay, P. B. Elliptical partitive U 9 age in affirmative clauses 
in French prose of the fourteenth , fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries . Paris, 1912 (Reference found in Hyrop V; 

12. Foulet, Luclen. Petite syntaxe . para. 80-83 raret 6 de l'emploi 
de l'artlole part itir; para. 96 limitations de l'emploi du 
partitlf au XIII siecle; para. 92-4 , 97 l'emploi de l'artlole 
partltif dans les phrases negatives; para. 306 , 309-10 l'artlole 
partitlf eat moderae dans les phrases negatives. 

13. Georgln, H. Problemss quotldlens du lang . p. 200 

14. Haase, A. Syntaxe fraa . du XVII . pp. 303-313. 

15. Hagberg, J. T.Djj sens partitlf dans les langues romanes . 

Lund, 1859. (Heference foundin Hyrop V) 

16. Holzheuer, Armin. Heue Beltrflge zur Geschlchte der Entstehung . 

FunktIon . syntaklachen Very end ung und Benennung des ao£. 
Tellungs-Artlkels lm FranzBslschen . Piss. Gottingen. 1931. 
(Reference found in Flasche) 

17. Keding. Syntax des franzBslechen ThellungsartPeels . Guhrau, 

1870. (Reference found In Horluc) 

18. de Lage, G. R. Intro , a 1'anc . fr. pp. 34-35-L'article partltif 
et la syntaxe. “ 

19. L&ffler, A. Unterauchungen fiber den Article partitlf. Berlin, 
i860. (Reference found in Hyrop V) 

20. Melnecke, J .-iedrloh. Der spgenannte Tellungsartlkel lm 
Franz 8 slscnen . Dise. Kiel, 1900. (Reference found In Flasche) 

21. Orechov, B. f. "Onovoj tjraktovke castlcnogo artiklja vo fran- 
cuzskom Jazyke: (Le traitement nouveau de l'artlole partitlf 
en franqais)," Inostranny.le Jazykl V Skole . Moskva, 1955, 95-7. 
(Reference found in Biblio ling, ae l'annde 1955) 

22. Palmer, L.R. The Latin Lang , pp. 291-92 the partitive genitive. 

23. Schayer, S. Lehre v^m Gebrauch des unbestjmmten Art IkeIs 

und des TellungsartIkeIs lm Altfranz 8 sl.sehen und NeufranzBslschen . 
Biss, fierlin, 1896 . (Reference found in Hyrop IVl 

24. Schneider, A. Die elllptlsche Vervendung des part It lyen 
Ausdrucks lm AltfranzBslschen . Dies. Breslau, 1883• (Reference 
found InHyrop Iv) 

25. Staedler. G-L. "Article partitlf, ThellungsartIke1?," 

Archlv fflr das Studlum der neueren Sprachen. 1864, 299-312. 
(Reference found In Horluo) 

26. Zlndel, R. Pea abstralts en fran . par. 144, 145-l'article par- 
tit if. 


t/v? 


THE ISDSPINITE ARTICLE 

1. Balmas, Enea. Notes de gram , hist . pp. 13-14- evolution de 
1*article lnd6fi.nl. 

2. Brunot, P. La pensee et la lang . pp. 607-608, 173-174 — 
L'artiole indeflni: Indetermination et determination. 

3* . Precis de gram , hist , p. 370—origins de l'artiole 

part it if. 

4. Chevalier, J-0. Hist , de la syntaxe. pp. 313, 433, 586-nalssance 
de l'artiole lndSTIni. 

5. Etlenn*, E. Ia lang . fran . depuls les orlglnes . pl83-l'article 
inddflni en germe dans la langue latlne. 

6. Poulet, L. Petite syntaxe . pp. 66-67. 

7. Meyer-Ltlbke, tf. H storls'che Gramm . der Pran . p. 203. 

8. Nyrop, KR. Gram . hlst .V p. 170. 


Usage 

1. Brunot, P. Hist . de la lang . I. pp. 234-35~Ponctions de l'artiole 
inddfini. 

2. . Hist , de la lang . X. pp. 312-13 la quant ltd et 
l’ariicle lndeflnT^pluriel. 

3. . ^deis-ide'gr_4 M& ;re hlstprlque . p. 37Q-R01e de 
l'artiole indefini. 

4. Clark, R. E. Prench Syntax , pp. 121-125. 

5. Cohen, M. Souveaux regards , p. 132. 

6. Dauzat, A. Hist , de la iangue fran . p. 376. 

7. Etienne, E. La langue fran . p. 184-L'artiole inddfini dans nos 
anclens textes. 

8. Poulet, L. Petite syntaxe . para. 70-78, 82-Baplol de l'artiole 
lnddflni. 

9. Oilles, D. "Avons-nous un article indef ini?," Revue de 1'in ¬ 
struction publlque supdrleure et mpyenne en Belgique . 1853, 

9-18.(Reference found in Horlucj 

10. Haase, A. Syntaxe fraq . du XVII . pp. 303-13. 

11. de Lage, G.R. Intro . a l'lTnc . fran . pp. 30-34—L'artiole 
indeflni et la syntaxeT *" 

12. Leroh, E. Hist . Pranz . Syntax , p. 392-The indefinite article 
in un tel. 

13. Martin^*. "Paut-il dire Qtre gal comme plnson ou comae un 
Pinson ?. 1 * Le Oourrler de Vaugelas . 1872, 137. TReference Tound 
in Horluo) 

14. "Si l'on peut dire: un Tlllanc our tana ." Le Oourrler 
de Vaugela s. 1870, 164. (Reference found in HorlucT 

15. Matzner, fi. Pran . Gram , pp.143, 498. 

16. Sarcey, P. w L r emploi de l'artiole dlfini et de l'artiole 
indeflni dans les expressions comme: avoir la goutte . avoir 
un rhume . etc," Pranco-Gallla . 1889, 538-40. (Reference 
Tound in Horluo) 
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OaJL*M^ ^M-K^ 
%ujl (L^nA^p s* 1 a^ 


i$A thing derided is a 
thing dead; a laughing 
man is stronger than 
a suffering man.ff 






?te l pd ? f tal&i . igJaa 

!• Ad une spade 11 roveret tollr lo ohieef 




oaa aujet 
oaa riglne 


Plural 
Oaa sujet 
Oaa regime 


3* Cuara qul gist an la Tiellece ns pense paa a la Jonece ne au Tololr 


ona eaga c 


da Oornnallla la rol apela ianelement. 


Selgnor p oiaz at escoutez un fablel n 

4. 3* angle volia avoir, •* . 0 
Avia voua dont borse trovie? 

5o Ha m’avez da not mentlt. 

Talent n'al d'aml avoir, 

6* 11 a unaa botes qul ont trols ou quatre ansj at ont aeti aparellleaa 
par baa tant qua ce qul soulolt eatre aux genoulx cot au milieu de 
la Jamba, II a Baa eapegona du tomes au roy (Jloutalre et une robe 
da parement qul a blen dlx ana, 

7.> Hot che nlant uns a uns vers dras. roilea d’una vermollle role? 

(H est-ce pas un individu avao des vdtementa verta raves dune 
rale vermallle?) “ 


at <Tun3 sailers de buef , 


® * *4- un sor lea autree aommeillent11 autre parolent et velllent, 
9o vitae para—a part of life 

aagna para hoalnuo— a great part of mankind 
IQ, adera panea-acc. 


ode re pan! a—gen, 

adare de pans—da -^-ablative 
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11, II acate wort pleson ' 

S'aoate boon* viande 

Amistis porta ten selgnour de par ml 

Quand lea tables furent osteea dont furent paroles oontees. 

Or a ol duel et grant angulsse (Void du chagrin et de l'anxietd) 

12, Avoir pltl4/ tlrer profit eto, 

Loup a 1 engendre pas br^bis, Chlen en vie vaut mleux que lion mort, 

Diderot: "Et a quol dlable voulAz-vous dono qu’on emplole eon argent, 
■1 ce n’est a avoir bonne table, bona vine, bailee femmes, 
plalslrs de toutes lee oouleurs, amusements de toutee 
lee especes." 

La Fontaine**11 avait vu sortlr glbler de touts eorte«" 

Rabelais :*Lee chapte fourrez sont bastes aoult horribles 0 * 

13, E volt assez gent amasee qul a grant mervellle l'esgardent, 

Pors et buss avons aoaez , 

Blnz set blen drolz que 11 alt dames e chevaliers assfz, 

1A„ 2 volt gent amasee qul a grant mervellle l'esgardsnt, 

Pors et hues avons, 

Blnz est blen drolz que 11 alt damee e chevaliers, 

15„ Asaez avra chascune d el auan , 

II verse en la oope d argent dgl via aesez qul n’estolt pas troblez, 

16, Ohascun avra del gueq 

II verse en la cops d argent del vin qul n'estoit pas troblez, 

17, 31 me donnes de 1*argent, 

10, Ha; blaus dous flus, sees vous cola, ou vous arse dej^ 


OSo O laUB UUUO ilUfg o®"” t> - --*- ■ I a ■ i i I — ■ 

(Ah, beau doux fils* tenez-vous tranqullle ou vous e.Vrez des c ,|,M 

19, De contredlt n l avra point. (II n y aura paa ombre d' oppose tion). 

20, , . , et de bon vln fort a son gr6, 

Un borgois qul sot parler de malna langages . , , 

21, II eurent akate des nouvelee vlandeg a metre en leur nes, 

22, 7augelas:*Il y a ^’exceliens homines," 

A, des bas-reliefs, des belles-meree, des ohauves-souris 

B, du petit lait, du bon sens, dss Jeunes gens, dss petite pole 

C, de la pure folle„ de la bonne foi # de la mauvalse humeur 
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IHTRODUCTION 

The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
similar political, social and religious factors that caused 
their creation, often closely related. In artlstlo movements 
suoh as Romanticism In the nineteenth century In Trance, the 
Interrelationships and parallels among the creative arts are 
dearly seen. They are, however, more difficult to perceive 
In artlstlo movements in whloh the representative manifestations 
In each of the creative arts do not readily appear as reducible 
to the oommon denominator of a single style. Suoh were the 
artlstlo and literary movements In Prance from the second quarter 
of the twelfth century to the end of the thirteenth century. 

During that historical period every aspect of society underwent. 

In varying degrees, a radical change. It was a change which 
would reach Its political conclusion In the great medieval syn¬ 
thesis of the twelfth century, the organic fusion of church and 

- --- c'i. 

state, and its sociological climax In the re-emergence of a ^ 

wholly urban culture which not only recognized,but also ac- 
knowledged the vital. Importance of the bourgeoisie as a con- 
stltuent of that societal order. Tet, before such a societal 
evolution would occur, art and literature would experience a 
series of evolutions which have been labeled by literary and 
art historians as follows: Romanesque architecture, late Roman¬ 
esque arohlteoture. Gothic art and architecture, courtly liter¬ 
ature of the Middle Ages, bourgeois literature of the twelfth 
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eentury, the religious literature of the Middle Ages, and 
epio literature of the Middle Ages, to mention only a few. 

This traditional and fragmentary approach to the oreative 
arts obscures.and, in many cases, denies the presence of 
similarities in style and structure among th9 creative arts 
of a particular age. Such is the oase with the numerous 
vernacular adaptations of Latin lives of saints written in 
the twelfth century, particularly those of Wace, and the most 
significant architectural achievement of that age, the Gothic 
cathedral. Both of these achievements in the creative arts 
are phenomena of the twelfth century,in Prance, both clearly _ k> , * 
represent a desire tc cas t off the paroc h ialism o£ a preceding 
age., both represent a synthetio impulse in the creative arts, 
and both were created, for the most part, by men who were 
fully aware of the dramatic societal evolution taking place 
around them in twelfth-century Prance, let these two manifesta¬ 
tions in the oreative arts, Gothic architecture and lives of 
saints in the vernacular, are traditionally considered to be 
separate and unrelated phenomena. It is the contention of this 
essay that they are not unrelated artistic movements. 

In an attempt to demonstrate that they were, in fact, cre¬ 
ated with similar structural and stylistic techniques, the prin¬ 
ciples of art history are useful. This approach is underlined 
by Helmut Hatzfeld as M imperative in those cases where literary 
texts may contain structural and stylistic elements whioh would 


perhaps remain obscure without the elucidation of the arts of 
deslgr " 1 k precise understanding, then, of the structural 
and stylistic principles of that architecture described by art 
historians as Gothic is essential In order to understand the 
structural and stylistic techniques utilized by the authors of 
lives of saints In the twelfth century. Only through such an 
approaoh can a valid correlation of the fine arts In any his¬ 
torical period fnanj be made. This study may show that the lives 
of saints oompooed In the twelfth century by Wace are construct¬ 
ed on the basis of aesthetic principles not unlike those utiliz¬ 
ed by architects during that same historical period. 
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TOWA * 2 A T, *"INITION OP THE GOTHIC IN ARCHITECTURE 

ecture as a historical phenomenon has been 
clearer c ; . t represents the artistic efforts of a vast 

group y f art 1st 3 *ad oraftsmen in Prance during the period 
extending (he second quarter of the twelfth century to 

the end of the thirteenth century. let to consider Gothic archi¬ 
tecture solely as a historical phenomenon is, in a sense, to 
deny its essence. Gothic architecture is, at the same time, an 
aesthetic phenomenon which, coinciding with the historical phe¬ 
nomenon of the Gothic in architecture, produced an eternal moment 
in art. In other words, the principal artists responsible for 
the creation of Gothic architecture utilized,in the creation of 
their art, the aesthetio of the Gothic style during the histor¬ 
ical period that is generally considered by art historians as 
the age of the Gothic style in architecture. Absence of such 
correlation is called a mannerism. A writer such as Gide, for 
example, utilized what has been called the "classical 1 * aesthetic 
in a historical period which is not generally considered by lit¬ 
erary historians at- 4elng "the Age of Classicism." 2 Gide, there¬ 
fore, does not represent the phenomenon of classicism in French 
literature in its entirety sinco the historical and aesthetic 
phenomena of classicism do not coincide. As such, the "classicism" 
of Gide is not pure, that is, it does not represent the classi¬ 
cism of the seventeenth century since it has been colored by ;he 
historical difference. 
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If the creative arts are Indeed an authentic repreeentatlcn 
of a particular society, then they must Illustrate accurately 
and dynamically the society from which they emerge. They must, 
in ether words, represent that society's world view. Olven the 
faot that each historical period Is characterised by primarily 
one world view, It Is the task of the cultural historian to 
analyze that complex of societal attitudes and beliefs In order 
to better understand not only that society but also the creative 
arts which emerged from It. Much of the confusion that has re¬ 
sulted in writing the history of the creative arte is caused, It 
oan be argued, by the erroneous belief that several totally dis¬ 
tinct and unrelated bases for art can exist simultaneously. That 
is to say, given a particular historical period, it Is erroneous 
to consider that period as being characterized by two or more 
wholly unrelated world views. The ,eventeenth century In Trance 
is a good example. Literary historians have ohosen to refer to 
that period as"the Age of Classicism." Art historians, or the 
other hand, have chosen to consider that period as "the Age of 
Trench Baroque." The contradiction raised by these two apparent 


ly conflicting points of view only serves to make It mere, clear, - ^ 
that one or both of these schools of thought Is In error. Any ^ d 
period In history can be characterized by only one valid basis . n 
C for artistic production, otherwise we are dealing with a manner- 
V lsm, as Is the case with aide. Side's so-called "classicism" Is* M 
based on a vorld view that was representative of a past 
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ical period, / it la, for that reason, static and conventional 

—7 jA*. i r/ ** - 

and not dynamic and "contemporary"./ *** tt* j 
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Gothic architecture, on the other hand, represents 81X1 C £+x'cfi. »ir{u 

eternal moment in art in that both the aesthetic and historioal dy*+**U 

'"C/i+tifKr'Xjt 

phenomena of the Gothic coincide. Pundamental to the aesthetlc 

^ fa*Acs* - 

of the Gothic in architecture is a tendency toward synthesis. u.t 
This is directly related to the political and social situation ^ • 
in Prance at that time. Gothic architecture, as will be demon¬ 
strated, is an attempt to deal effectively with that society. 

During the early years of the twelfth century the four 
principal elements of Prench society—the king and his court, 
the church, the feudal nobility and the bourgeoisie—were, for 
the most part, highly antagonistic toward each other. Arthur 
Kingsley Porter's account of the founding of the commune of 
Laon demonstrates clearly the fragmentary and hostile nature of 
early twelfth-oentury society in Prance. He states: 

In 1111 the town of laon rose against its bishop. 

Isolated on their steep rook the inhabitants of this 
oity lived amid constant civil war and class hatred; 
noble held bourgeois for ranson, bourgeois robbed and 
pillaged peasant. The king himself was not safe in 
this strange town. Gaudrl, bishop of Laon, was blessed 
with a charaoter almost as pleasant as that of his 
people. He treated his townsmen as serfs, thought only 
of war and hunting, and always appeared in public 
followed by a negro slave who was his official execu¬ 
tioner. To dispose of a baron who annoyed him this 
Christian prelate did not hesitate to have him assassi¬ 
nated in a clurch. 

Profiting by the absence of Gaudrl in England the 
bourgeois bought from the clergy and nobles the privilege 
of forming a corporation. When the bishop returned and 
learned of this transaction, he was furious; but he was 
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appeased by a large sum of money, and even swore to pro¬ 
tect the commune. Louis VI, also well paid, confirmed 
the charter. 

The following year the King happened to come to Laon, 
and Gaudrl planned to Improve the opportunity afforded 
by his presenoe to destroy the commune. The bourgeois 
discovered the plot, and offered Louis 400 pounds to 
remain faithful to his promise; but the bishop offered 
him 700 to break It. The last bid being higher the 
commune was abolished. It this, the popular Indigna¬ 
tion not unnaturally ran high. The king found It pru¬ 
dent to slip out of 'the .town before daybreak. At sun¬ 
rise bands of bourgeois armed with swords and axes rush¬ 
ed upon the episcopal palace, and massacred all within. 
Then the tumult extended, the houses of nobles and 
olergy were attacked, and the Inmates escaped only by 
disguising themselves and taking flight. Fire and pil¬ 
lage followed; the cathedral church was burned to the 
ground. 

The murder of a bishop could not be left unavenged. 

The royal army accordingly marched against the revolted 
city and took It by storm. Then It was the turn of the 
nobles and clergy to massacre the bourgeois. Finally 
the peasants of the neighborhood swarmed Into the ruined 
town and pillaged the deserted houses. The commune was 
wiped out In blood. Sixteen years later, however. It was 
reestablished. 3 

Clearly a policy was needed that would allay the social and 
spiritual unrest + hat was caused by societal fragmentation In 
the early years he twelfth oentury. That polloy was. In part, 
formulated when tue king and certain bishops acknowledged the 
great power of the bourgeoisie; "The first step toward the 
development of a policy of unification was taken when the king 
and the bishops In the Royal Domain decided to support the de¬ 
mands of the burgher8 against the feudal aristocracy, both secu¬ 
lar and monastic." * The Implementation of this new policy was, 
for thi» most part, entrusted to the Abbot Suger, a personal 
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friend and advisor of Louis VI and Louis VII, an architect, and 
a particularly adept political administrator. Largely through 
his efforts, the new Ideal of unity and stabilization of the 
fragmented and antagonistic elements of twelfth-century society 
was realized In the construction of cathedrals. It Is for this 
reason that the origins and development of Gothic architecture 
are Inextricably tied to the political and social developments 
of the twelfth oentury. 

The alignment of the king and the bishops In the Royal 
Domain with the burghers, as we have seen, resulted In the res¬ 
toration of a stable social structure. The most tangible result 
of this new alignment Is the Gothic cathedral, a structure erect¬ 
ed to the glory of God which, at the same time, served a useful 
heoular function• The construction of a Gothic cathedral affirm¬ 
ed the attitudes and beliefs of those societal groups responsible 
for Its creation and, perhaps without their realizing it, united 
them Into a cohesive whole. Each of these groups could gain 
satisfaction from the combined efforts of alii "The cathedrals 


were constructed by wage-earning oraftsmen and were designed to / 

Lj 

appeal to their pride of city and taste for fine and costly 

'■'*f 

craftsmanship. It the same time they declared unmistakably the 
absolute primacy of the church and its bishop in the life of the **“’ / 
city and affirm the sacral nature of monarchy." ^ The cathedrals 
were, then, symbols of political, religious and social unity. M 

Nowhere Is this unity more clearly expressed than In the '^ 

4, <jr 




doorways of the new ohurches. This Is best understood when we 
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compare the doorway of a Gothic cathedral with one of a Roman¬ 
esque churoh. Horris Smith gives the following description of 
the Romanesque doorway of the churoh of Saint Lazare at Autun 
in Burgundy: 

Apocalyptic themes are frequently depicted in the 
soulptured tympana of Romanesque doorways. The most 
telling of these subjects wcs the Last Judgement, in 
whloh the separation of the damned from the elect 
oould be rendered with excruclatirg delight. By far 
the most powerful representation of the subject is on 
the entrance to the church of S. Lazare in Burgundy. 

The image Is dominated by a frontal and Implacable 
figure of Christ, who offers us a choice between 
heaven on his right and hell on his left. It would 
have been logical and conventional for the sculptor 
to have shown the weighing of the souls in the center 
of the image, however, for this sculptor the . truggle 
between angels and devils for possession of tne essen¬ 
tially Jeckyll-and Hyde-ish souls of men was too im¬ 
portant An aspect of the theme to be consigned to the 
fringes of his image; and so he puts the scales on 
Christ's left, where the weighing occupies more them 
half of the area that would otherwise have been given 
over to the torments of the wicked. The tympanum 
abounds in thrusting, Jutting, angular, unstable forms; 
not the hell scene only but the entire relief,seems to 
flicker in seething torment before our eyts. 0 

The ultimate effect on the observer viewing this Romanesque 

doorway is hardly one of communion and unity. It is, rather, 

segregation and disunity. This effect is explained by Norris 

Smith in the following manner: 

The doorway is the point at which one steps within the 
frame of the building Itself, passing from the infinite 
diversity and precariousness of the temporal world into 
the precincts of an institution that claimed to trans¬ 
cend that world and to make available to man an eternal 
serenity. It would appear from the sculptural evidence 
that the choice between terrestial turbulence and para¬ 
disiacal repose was not an easy one for the Christian 




to make; for the doorway is Interpreted more often as * 
a point of crisis than of Juncture, of separation than 
of union." ' 

In complete antithesis to the Romanesque doorway described 
above is the Gothic doorway of the Cathedral Chartres, which 
clearly expresses a notion of unity and synthesis. Smith, in 
his discussion of the Royal Portals of the Cathedral at Chartres, 
remarks: 

One of the evident concerns of the Gothic artist was 
to achieve an ideal amalgamation of the courtly and the 
liturgical. Though the Royal Portals at Chartres, and 
Indeed the entire cathedral, are involved in that de¬ 
fense, the message is conveyed most inolslvely in the 
tympanum, archivolts and lintel of the right-hand por¬ 
tal of the west facade. In the tympanum we see the 
Virgin and Child regally enthroned between angels. The 
nativity scene below is handled in such a way as to 
stress the Eucharistic aspect of the Incarnation. ° 

The effect on the observer of these portals, particularly the ^ 

tympana, is in no way menacing and parochial. Instead, the . 

/Y &*s ■ 

observer actually feels himself to be a part of the church andA 

j.T-' 

to be encompassed by it even before he passes through the frame "//‘ Jt , 

tU tAjf 

and enters the church: ,f & 

The Gothic portal is a preparatory scene; it affirms,' 
not the separation of the church from the world; but 
rather the possibility of an ideal and harmonious union w 
between the two, between the Christian's life in the L*-. t ‘ 
world and his membership within an order of things that**' 7 / 
both embraces and transcends this life. By the time one 
reaches the doors of the church one is already encom¬ 
passed by the building and by its patterns of congre¬ 
gation and communion. 9 

The doorways of the Gothic cathedrals, then, are the expression 
of unity. The twelfth-century Christian, as he stood before the 
Gothic cathedrals, must have felt himself to be an Integral part 


of such structures. They were. In «11 probability, structures 
partially built during his lifetime and, most likely, partly 
through his efforts. They were, in short, twelfth-century 
churohes intended for all twelfth-century Christians. Hauser's 
remarks on this point are significant: "Art is no longer the 
private language of a thin stratum of initiates, but a mode of 
expression that is understood almost universally. Christianity 
itself is no longer a religion of the clergy, but develops more 
and more decidedly into a mass religion, it is humanized and ^ 
emotionalized." 10 Thomas Jackson, in his discussion of church ^ 
interiors, similarly emphasizes the universal aspect of twelfth- 
century Christianity: "Unlike the conventional Romanesque church, 
from the principal parts of which laymen were rigidly excluded, 
the Gothic cathedral was open to all, a building in which the 

M 11 

burgher could take pride as being his own. This is Just one 
further illustration of the universal and synthetic aspect of 
Gothic architecture. 

Gothic architecture is also, however, particularizing and 
analytic. This aspect of Gothic architecture is best represent¬ 
ed in the soulpture which adorns the portals of the Gothic cathe¬ 
drals. Gothio portal soulpture, unlike that of the Romanesque, 

Is the expression of a relative poi nt of view whloh requir es 
that individual figures be particularized. Hauser underlines 
this quality of Gothio portal sculpture in his discussion of 
the figures on tae west portal of Chartres: 



Gothic naturalism manifests Itself in the representation 
of human form. In this flfcld we meet everywhere a thor¬ 
oughly new oonception of art and one radically opposed 
to the sterotyping abstractions of Romanesque sculpture. 
Interest is now completely centered upon the individual 
and the characteristic; the freshness, vitality, and 
direotness of Gothic portraits is already to be found 
to some extent in the figures on the west portal of 
Chartres. They are so accurately drawn that we feel 
sure that they must have been studies of actual living 
mndala . 12 


The importance of this tendency toward particularization in 
Gothio architecture cannot be overstressed. In acknowledging 
the particular qualities of individuals, twelfth century man 
necessarily adopted a relative and temporal point of view. 


Arnold Hauser observes: "For even to recognize that there are 


individuals is to open the door to individualism and relativism ,^ L ^ 
and to imply at least a partial dependance of truth upon (if .*7 if 


temporal and mutable facts of the world." 13 This emphaslo in 


Gothic architecture upon the temporal and the relative is not, 
however, to be interpreted as a rejection of the absolute. 


Gothic architecture, like the political policies of the Abbot 


Suger, represents a dialeotic between the absolute and the rel¬ 


ative, the atemporal and*the.temporal. In political terms this 


dialectic implies a reaffirmation of the essential hierarchic 


structure of French society according to the criteria of the 


twelfth century. The political changes effected by the Abbot 


Suger were in no way revolutionary. Instead, his policy was 


one of reaffirmation. Norris Sir .th makes the following remarks 


about the policy of Suger: 


3 
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Plalnly a policy was needed that would restore the pre¬ 
eminence of the episcopate within the church, that would 
strengthen the hand of the king against "Che separatist 
tendencies of the aristocraoy, that would reaffirm the 
sacred and priestly nature of kingship, and that would 
win the favor of the rebellious burghers. Thanks to 
Suger that policy began to take shape In the 1120's and 
30 t 8. Its main emphasis was on gaining a consensus, 
upon aOhlevlng unity and agreement, upon allaying the 
soolal and spiritual disturbances of the "renaissance of 
the twelfth century". In the Jargon of our day, we 
might say that what was needed was a new Image, both of 
the monarchy and of the episcopacy. A new Image but not 
a revolution; the polloy was essentially one of Insti¬ 
tutional staballzatlon. 

In terms of religious architecture this dialectic Implies a 
reaffirmation of the fundamental tenets of Catholicism. In an 
earlier historical period these dogmas were embodied In Roman¬ 
esque churcne8. They would now be embodied in Gothic cathedrals, 
that le, they would be Interpreted by twelfth-century men. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Catholicism was humanized and emotionalized. The 

essential hierarchic structure of Catholicism remained. However, 

IT* r • - 

all men were now allowed to participate in that structure and *.i **r, 

were ranked according to their participation. Hauser observes 

Everything real, however slight and ephemeral, now has 
an Immediate relationship with God; everything expresses 
the divine nature in Its own way and so has its own value i-^L 
and meaning. Things claim attention only as manifest*- 
tations of God and are ranked—according to the degree 
of their participation in God—In a hierarchy. The oon - ; ,/J 
ception of a God wholly Independent of the world gives 
way to that of a divine power working In created things. 

The God who "impelled from without" corresponds to the /*•**» 
aristocratlo world view of early feudalism; the God who 
is present and working in all the orderings of nature._ y 
corresponds to the attitude of a more liberal world. ^ 

It follows, then, that upward movement within this spiritual ? 

hierarohy Is now possible; "The metaphysical hierarchy of things 
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still reflects a sooiety that Is built u- estate*, but the 
liberalism of the age already voices \tsel in the conception 
that even the lowest stage of being is in Its own way indis¬ 
pensable, Pormerly an unbridgeable gulf separated the estates, 
but now they have contact with one another," ^ This new atti¬ 
tude is clearly reflected in all fields of life* "Everywhere we 
sense a u nlversall stic,. internationa l^ cos mopolita n trend of 
affairs. In contrast With the stability of the early Middle I 
Ages, a large part of the population is constantly on the move; 
knights undertake crusades, the faithful pilgrimages, merchants 
Journey from town to town, artists and artisans roam from one 
building-site to another." 17 

In Gothic architecture this tendency toward movement is 
clearly expressed in the portal soulpture. It is wholly analo¬ 
gous in effeot to the movement of knights, burghers, merchants, 
and artisans mentioned above. Smith explains this tendency 
toward movement in Gothic sculpture as follows: "The Roman¬ 
esque statue is, more often than not, confined within an archi¬ 
tectural frame. The portal figures of the Gothic cathedral are 
not separated from one another by the architecture but seem, 
instead, to form a warmly human group and to occupy the portal 
Bpace in much the same manner as do the members of the congre- 

n 18 

gation who contemplate them from the pavement below. 

Howhere is this tendency toward movement more noticeable 
than in the interiors of the Gothic cathedrals. Hauser's com¬ 
parison of a Romanesque interior with a Gothic interior clearly 
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underllnes this quality of Gothic architecture: 

The Interior of the Romanesque churoh Is a self-contained, 
stationary space that permits the eye of the spectator to 
rest and remain in perfect passivity. A gothic cathedral, 
on the contrary, seems to he in the process of develop¬ 
ment, as If It were rising up before our very eyes. It 
expresses a process and not a result. The resolution of 
the whola mass Into a number of forces, the dissolution 
of all that 1 b rigid and at rest by means of a dialectic 
of functions and subordinations, this ebb and flood, cir¬ 
culation and transformation of energy, gives us the im¬ 
pression of a dramatio conflict working up to a decision 
before our very eyes; and this dynamic effect is so over¬ 
whelming that beside It all else seems a mere means to 
this end. 

The aesthetio principles upon which Gothic architecture is 
founded are, then, a direot reflection •■'f the complex of socie¬ 
tal attitudes and beliefs of the historical period during which 
the Gothic style developed. It has been through a study of those 
beliefs and attitudes that it has been possible to determine the 
uniqueness of Gothic architecture. It is an architecture based 
on a dialectic between a clearly defined and hierarchic concept 




of order and a freedom from that order. It is hierarchic In 
that it is synthetlo and restorative. It is unstructured and 

if 

free In that it upholds a concept of particularization and 4*i**^/ 

f f L * 

relativity. To understand this dialectic Is, In effect, to u^ v* 

understand not only Gothic architecture, but alsc the histori- 
cal period during which it was created. 

The success of the Gothic style In architecture can hardly 
be questioned. The structural and stylistic principles repre¬ 
sented therein, in all probability, were utilized In other 
creative arts produced In that historical period, particularly 
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In literature. Only an examination in detail of representative 
literary texts of that period can verify this hypothesis. ?or 
the purposes of this demonstration we will examine in detail 
the vernaoular lives of saints written by Wace in the twelfth 


cdntury: La Vie de saint e. Marguerite . Z& 
and ^ Vie de saint Hlcolas . 


Lon Notre-Dame . 


DH 
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LITERARY REPRESENTATIONS OP THE AESTHETIC AND STYLISTIC 
PRINCIPLES OP GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

In the early years of the twelfth century there was, as 
has been demonstrated, a general sooletal reorientation of 
thought. The religious literature created during that histori¬ 
cal period, like the Gotnlc cathedral, clearly reflects that 
ohange. The most Immediate result In literature Is the use of 
the vernacular. The Gothic cathedral, it will be recalled, was 
a structure built through the combined efforts of all elements 
of society. It was, therefore, not intended as the exclusive 
possession of a spiritual elite, as were the Romanesque churches, 
but as the property of all those societal elements who partici¬ 
pated in it8 construction. It was, in other words, open and 
crmprehensible to all. Similarly, the vernacular lives of Saint 
Marguerite, the Virgin, and Saint Nioolas by Wace were compre¬ 
hensible to all. 20 Wace, according to Mary Crawford, was one of 
the first writers to use the vernacular in writing the lives of 
saints: “Pew provinces were so fortunate as Normandy in having 
an early historian of such talent as Wace. His great impor¬ 
tance is due to the fact that instead of writing in Latin like 
the other educated men of his day, he was among the first and 
ablest to introduce the vernacular, which gained for him a much 
larger audience." ^ Wace, himself, states his reason for writ- 
'jig the lives of saints in the vernacular in the prefaoe to I& 
Vie de saint Nicolas: 
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En romanz voil dire un petit 
De oeo que nus le latin dlt, 

Que 11 lal le pulssent aprendre, 

Qui ne point latin entendre. (41-44) 

The audiences for whom Wace wrote these vernacular lives 
of saints are of an entirely different nature than those for 
whom the Latin lives of saints were written. George Perkins 
Marsh, In his study of medieval and modern saints and miracles, 
states: 


The Latin lives of saints were designed, not like the 
Gospels, for general circulation or for the conversion 
of the people, hut for the instruction and edification 
of the professional priesthood. They were, in short, 
what were technically called “legends," that is, writings 
Intended and appointed to be read publicly and orlvately 
by the regular olergy. The term “legend** originally 
embraced a considerable part of the ordinary church ser¬ 
vice, but In common use It was afterward restricted to 
narratives of the lives and miracles of saints and 
martyrs, which, as well as all ascetic treatises, were 
read aloud to monks and nuns when assembled for in¬ 
struction, more especially during the hour of reflection 
and they were much used In private study in the monas¬ 
tic cells. 2 2 

Not only were the lives of saints by Vface in the vernacular, 
but they were also in verse. This is further evidence of the 
fact that they were intended for lay audiences. In verse, as 
J. S. M. Ford has determined, they were more comprehensible, 
particularly for an illiterate audience: “in the Romance form 
the lives of saints have acquired a new vitality and have found 
access to the simple and naive souls for whom their authors 
had intended them. The rhymed form imposed itself once it was 
a question of works meant to be sung or recited before an 
illiterate, public." Evidence of the fact that the vernacular 
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lives of saints were intended to be presented orally is found 
in the poems themselves. Wace begins the prologue to Z& Con ¬ 
ception Notre-Dame in the following manners 


Se auouns est cui Dieu ait chier, 

Sa parole et son mestler, 

Vienge olr que Je dlrais 

Ja d'un 8eul mot n'i mentlrai. (1-4) 

The Invitation—Oome hear what I will say, never will I lie— 


is seen by Paul John Jones as one of the 
acterlstics of french lives of saints: 


y, never will I lie— 
Imee+f out stand lng char - 


The prologues to the lives show, for the most part, 
that the poems were Intended to be read aloud. The 
formula,"Listen, and may God bless you for it, be 
quiet now, come nearer and listen to what I say, never 
will I lie," is so general in the prologues that it is 
. hardly necessary to give further quotations. As a matter 
of fact, it is found in about two-thirds of all French 
lives of saints. Apparently the lives in verse were 
definitely designed for oral transmission. 

Further evidence of the fact that Wace was attempting to 

communicate effectively with all members of his audiences is seen in 

his reworking of the Latin texts with respect to the clarity and 

logic of the presentation as written in Latin. Elizabeth Francis 

has determined that Wace made many revisions of the logic in the 

Latin text of L^ Vie de s ainte Marguerite t 

Le poeme de Wace reproduit, souvent presque textuellement, 
la^version latlne. Mais nous constatons de la part du 
poete une preocoupation de bien ordonner les idees et de 
blen presenter la matiere fournie par le texte latin. 

La composition de la version latine est marquie par un 
trait splcial, le grand nombre de prieres faites par la J/ 
sainte, qul figurent tout au long dans le reoit. O'est 
d'ordlnaire dans les passages consacres aux prieres et 
aux dialogues que l'auteur de la version latlne s'exprime 
confusement et se r6pete. On ne s'^tonnera pas que ce soit 
precis^ment a ces endroits que le poete francals cherche 
a resBerrer ou a 6tendre sa matiere. Lorsqu*ll lui arrive 


L. 
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d'amplifier une phrase, une Idee, 11 precise ce qul 
dans la version latlne demeure vague; 11 en complete 
et fait ressortlr la pensee. En dernier lieu 11 se 
risers la liberty d'eclalrer le terte latln, de sub- 
stituer des expression bien definles aux expressions 
obscures, de ranger les idees selon un order loglque; 
en un mot le poeme franqals r gst 1 oeuvre d'un tra- 
ducteur qui salt composer. 2 -> 

Oommunlcatlon is also facilitated by Vace's constant use 
of repetition and restatement. This stylistic technique is 
particularly useful in the oral presentation of a narrative. 

Hot only does it orient those who may have come late to the oral 
presentation but also it clarifies the narrative for those 
listeners who may have experienced some difficulty in following 
the sequence of events. According to Elinar RonsjB, repetition 
is one of the characteristic features of Wace's style: H Les 
repetitions restercnt toujours chez Waoe un trait caracteristique 
dont il se sert fr^quemment dans ses o 'vrages." ^ In La Con - 
oeption Notre-Dame, for example, there are sixty-two cases of 
repetition of complete sentences. Ia Vie de saint Nicolas con¬ 
tains forty-one. These repetitions are deliberate. In using 
them Wace made his poetry more accessible and comprehensible for 
his lay audiences. The effect on the reader of these repetitions 


la wholly analagous to the Gothic concept of congregation and 
communion .which, in effect, makes Christianity a religion of thej j 

people ; and not only the spiritual elite. Wace's message is ;//< 

f ‘Jt 

available to all in much the same manner that the entire Gothic; ) 


cathedral is open to all. 


>*5 

LaM 



Repetition la not the only stylistlo technique oapable 
of producing this effeot. It can also be achieved by the use 
of synonymes Juxtaposed. The desired effeot of such Juxta¬ 
position was, In all probability.greater clarity and precision 
in that the auditor's attention has been called to a particular 
quality ©r~4otlon which the author feels to be significant. The 
following examples, from la Vie de salnte Marguerite , illustrate 
Wace's use of this teohnlque: 

Ancele Teu fu et espouse (16) 

Par les oostSs et par les Ians (192) 

Que Je pulsse ma chastee 
Garder et ma virginity (247-248) 

Mals Jo te prl tant et requler 

Qul de ta main ne m'atouchler. (483-484) 

This type of repetition, as Ellnar RcnsjB has determined, can 

be valuable In an oral presentation; "Ce genre de repetition 

ne porte pas prejudice au style. L allgiwent de deux synonymes 

constltue un moyen excellent de falre ressortlr un mot—le plus 

souvent le verbe— pour accentuer davantage l'emp Ase voulue par 

27 

l'auteur et pour renare le r6clt plus vlf, plus mouvemente." 

Closely related to the two proceeding techniques utilized 
by Mace, Is that of summation, actually a kind of repetition, 
which, like the Juxtaposed synonymes and the repetition of com¬ 
plete sentences. Insures clarity. The most remarkable use of 
this technique In the lives of saints by Wace is In La Oon - 
floptloh l Hotfe-Bame . Before presenting the parentage and death 
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of the Virgin, Wace summarizes the entire first half of the 
text: 

Guasce ot non ell qui fist l'escrlt 
Qul de sainte Marie a dit 
Comment conceue et crlee. 

Comment ele fu anonciee, 

Com faltement ele fu nee 

St au temple as trols anz portee. 

Puis oistes qu'iluec servi 
Tant que IIIII anz acompll. 

Comment par oui Joseph la prist, 

Qul Ja avoir ne la queist. 

Puls oistes le mariage, 

St le aalu et le mesage 
Que 11 angles 11 aporta, 

Quant 11 Fiuz Dieu s' 1 aombra 
En la cite de Ha^areth. 

Pul oistes d'Elizabeth 
Qui salnte Marie reout. 

Quant cil del ventre s'escommut. 

Or dlrons, a la Dieu ale. 

Comment oissl de oeste vie 

Quant Dlex l'en fist el del mener; 

Male premierement veil conter 
Un petit de son parent6, 

Dont maintes genz auront doute. (1220-1244) 


Summaries such as the preceding, as well as repetitions and 
Juxtaposed synonym^s, are used In the lives of saints of Wace,to 
produce, it can be argued, a Gothic effect. These styllstio 
techniques, as used by Wace, help to make the lives of the saint srA"£^ 
more accessible and comprehensible to twelfth-century men. Th 
effect produced Is wholly analagous to that produced by the door-#*.,-^ 
ways of a Oothio dathedral. In both instances it is a feeling o 
communion and congregation. 

<1 similar effect Is produoed, both In Gothic architectur e 
and In. the lives of the saints, by the use of purely secular-^^ 
material aa a means of eluoldation. Gothio Architecture, it wllly^W: 

SXiMjbtx*. 
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be recalled, frequently utilized secular material In order to 
express Its synthetic and lib eral nature, particularly In portal 
soulpture and In stained glass windows. Ill matter, It was felt, 
could be useful In the service of God. Andre S. Blum verifies ' > 
this as follows: "Hot only the holy books and pious legends \ 
furnished the subjects for Gothic decorations, but we see moraly^^/ 

\c/ 

allegories, vices and virtues, and the seasons and months per- 
sonified; the signs of the zodiac and agricultural and Industrial^'^ 

occupations." 28 Wace, In two remarkable passages In la Conception 

ftjt. 

Hotre-Dame . similarly utilized secular references to clarify con-** 

~t\M* rf 

cepts for his twelfth century audience. The first is used In 

face's explanation of the Immaculate Conception. He compares th *<vdrfLfutf 


Virgin to a verrlere: 


Blen puet virge faire enfanter 
Et sa vlrginlte garder. 

Une semblance vos dirai: 

Issi con 11 soulauz son rai 
Par la verrlere met et trait, 

Qu'a la verrlere mal ne fait: 

Issi et mult ^lus soutilement, 

Entra et lssl chastement 
En Nostre Dame le fll D6, 

Pour garder sa virginity. 

Virge concut, virge enpreigna, 

Virge porta, virge enfanta, 

Virge alalta, virge nori, 

Virge remest, virge veschi, 

En terre virge conversa, 

De cest mont virge trespassa, 

Virge en ala a son Seignor, 

A son fll, a son crlator. (1140-1158) 


un* i 
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The second is utilized by Wace to explain the significance of 
Notre-Dame as a guiding and directing principle In this world. 


Notre-Daue is oompared to the North Star. All men are seen as 
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sailors lest at sea at night! 

En 11 dolt l'en avoir torne 
Et son corage et son pensd. 

Oon oil qul doit aler par mer, 

Garde as estolles de la mer 
Une estolle qul ne se muet: 

Qul oonnolstre la set et puet, 

En 8 on oors par lui gouverner, 

Ne puet pas en mer esgarer. 

Oeste estolle nos senefle 
Nostro dame salnte Marie, 

Qul est estolle de bontd. 

Et de clartd et de biaute, 

Qul pure fu, clere et estable, 

En nul vioe et coulourable. 

Oil qul, par nuit, par la mei vont, 

Oe sore 11 homme de oest monc, 

Qul en grant commoratlon, ~ 

N'i trueve l'en se travail non. 

La nuit senefle pechid j V Aj? 

Qul tost a homme trebuchie; ' /J 

Pechid fait homme trebuchier 
Et aveugler et desvoier. 

Ja n'lert fame si pecherlz, TA-"' 

Ne de peohid horn si lasniz, 

S'11 reclaimme salnte Marie 

De bon cuer, qu'il n'en alt ale. (1168-1194) 

Waoe'8 use of these two comparisons, as well as the techniques 

._X---- --■' 

earlier described—repetition, Juxtaposed synonymds, summaries— juuuJt"* 

- JErZ*** 

are all manifestations of the Gothio world view. As a result 4 
of Waoe's use of these techniques, the lives of the saints were 
made accessible and comprehensible to all twelfth-century 
Christians. The remarks of Arnold Hauser are so significant 
with reference to the Gothic concept of accessibility, that they 
are worthy of repetition: "Art is no longer the private language 
of a thin stratum of initiates, but a mode of expression that 
is understood almost universally. Christianity itself is no 


JJ 


longer a religion of the clergy, but develops more and more as 
m 29 

a mass religion." t 
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In addition to the techniques mentioned above, Wace has 
achieved, by the addition of many particularizing details to the 
Latin texts which served him as models, what can be called a 
Gothic effeot. The two miracles added by Wace in La Vie de saint 
Nicolas . that of the strangled child and that of the child who 
boiled to death in a pan of water, are good examples. By adding 
these two miracles to the already known list of miracles attributed 
to Saint Hicholas, Vaoe was able to particularize and make temporal, 
the saint for his twelfth-century listeners. His listeners, in 
fact, were able to see glimpses of their own lowly lives in Wace's 
poeat 

La ostesce v 11 aveit Ju 

Son enfant enz al bain guerpie 

Que desur le feu fet auelt 

De tere al cel tens feseit lorn 

Vn tes veissel par pan aueit non, (161-165) 

E li enfez qul dedenz fu 

Eut le cors teadre et nu. (172-173) 

En vn petit batel se mist 

A, vne nief nager se fist (382-383) 

Vne nasoele i unt troue 
Qul cos de la nief ape la 
Oorteisement od els parla (408-409) 

The effect of suoh passages on a twelfth"oentury audience was, 
as Marsh has determined, entirely positive* "The lives of the 
saints were all more or less stamped with the character and 00 s- 
tume of their own age and with the local color of the country of 
f V'.cir composition. 1 circumstance which rendered them especial¬ 
ly acceptable as well as credible to the contemporary world and 
secured for them both a wide circulation and afterward a graduA*- 
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recognition by the faithful as authentic records." These 
particularizing details, in many respects, transform the lives 
of the saints into social histories. In speaking of the pil¬ 
grims on their way to Myre to celebrate the feast of Saint 
Nicholas, Crawford remarks; "These are bright pictures of a 
real society. Thus nuns, merchants, robbers, prisoners, money 
lenders and clerks all come in turn to offer a realistic pic¬ 
ture of twelfth century life." In this respect, the ver¬ 
nacular lives of the saints by Wace are in sharp contrast with 
the Latin texts which served as models for Wace. In the Latin 
texts particularizing details, for the most part, were con¬ 
sidered to be of no value. This is explained by Hauser in the ^ ^ t J 
following manner: " Feudal oluture, which is essentially anti ~ 
individualistic, favors the fjeneral and the homogenous in art * 
and in other fields, and strives for a representation cf the ^^ 
world in which everything is sterotyped." ^ Sterot.?pes and 

-V " 

abstractions, however, were not enough for the twelfth-century L l/ f c rf 

— — ■- ... — —■ ' / ^ 

Christian who was becoming more and more aware of himself as an V / 

i ndividual .^ Wace clesrly fulfilled his listeners' desires for iL-pu/^h 
particularizing details in that he has humanized not only the V", ‘ 
saint but also the individual pilgrims whc Journey to Myre, 

Those pilgrims are clearly linked to a particular nation and **''***£ 

to a particular historical period—indeed to a particular day, 
the Feast of Saint Nicholas, The passage of time, in fact, for 
the twelfth-century Christian was measured by the feasts of the 
saints. This partioularization and temporalization of the saints^ v ^ 




by twelfth-century Christians Is very similar to the treatment 
by Gothic architects of the portal sculpture of the cathedrals. 
Gothic portal sculpture. It will be recalled, centers Its 
attention completely upon the Individual and the character¬ 
istic. Hauser makes the following remarks about one of the 
figures on the west portal of Chartres: " The kind old man wit h 
the look of a pe asant ,_ hlgh_cheek bonea».-br.Qad^ splayed n ose, 
and~slantlng eyes [must have been personally known to th e •>* *•*« 
The remarkable'fact“ITthat the figure Is so surprisingly full 
o£charaeter." 3 3t Is little wonder that the twelfth-cent ury man 
felt himself to be an Integral part of a Gothic cathedral for 
him to stand before a Gothic doorway must have been like stand¬ 
ing before his contemporaries. 

Por the twelfth-century man to have felt himself to be an 
integral part of a Gothic cathedral Is clear testimony of the 
fact that the Gothic had succeded In accomplishing the goals 
established for it by the Abbot Suger. The fulfillment of those 
same goals was also a concern of Wace, a twelfth-century man of 
letters. The prologue to la Vie le saint Nicolas by Wace is, 

In this respect, a remarkable passage* 


A ces qui n’unt lectres aprises 
Ne lur ententes n'i ont mlses, 
Delvent 11 clerc mustrer la lei 1 ., 
Parler des selnz, dire pur quel 
Chescone feste est oontrovee. 


unescone iesie J 

Ohescon* a sun Jur gardee. // / i ^ - 7 7U 

Chescon ne poet pas tut saver J ^ 

Ne tut olr ne tut veer. , 


£1 lal^ll'un* l0Ctr4, 

Li un fol et 11 un sense, 
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Li un petit et 11 un grant, 

LI un povro, 11 un manant. 

Se done Leus deversement 
Divers dons a diverse gent. 

Chescon delt mustrer sa bonte 
De ceo que Leus lul ad done. 

LI chivaler et 11 ourgels 
Et 11 vlleln ex 11 cortdls 
Delvent en Deu aver fiance 
Et honurer de lur suostance. 

Bonement delvent esculter 
Quant 11 olent de Leu parler. 

Qul mels set mels delt enselgner 
Bt qul plus peot plus delt alder. 

Qul plus est fort plus delt porter 
Et qul plus ad plus delt doner. 

Chescon delt mustrer son saver 
Bt sa bontl et son poer 
Et Deu servlr, son creatur, 

Bt as barons salnz pur s'amur. 

Qul ben l'aime et ben le sert 
Bon gueredon de lul desert. 

Petit prendra qul sert petit, 

SI cum l'escrlsture le dlt. 

Jo sul Normanz s'al a non Guace. 

Dlt m'est et rove que Jo face 
De selnt Nicholas en romanz, 

Qul fist miracles bels et granz. 

En romanz ditfai'de sa vie 
Bt des miracles grant partle. 

En romanz voll dire un petit 
De ceo que nus le latln dlt, 

Que 11 lal le pulssent aprendre, 

Qul ne poflnt latln entendre. (1-44) 

In this prologue Wace's stated goal Is the union of all men— 

11 ohlvaler et 11 burgels et 11 vlleln et 11 cortels—for the 


service of God. Ill men, he states, are Individuals and each . 
has his own partloular qualities which he should fulfill to the \ 
best of his ability. Wace, In this prologue, states that he will 
use his ability to read Latin In order to communicate the lives 
of the saints to those who cannot understand Latin. These same 

■Z&kW* f&iy. , 
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sentiments are given complete expression in Gothic cathedrals, 
structures everywhere proclaiming unity and wherein twelfth- 
century individuals could all freely enter and in the construct¬ 
ion of whlchj each contributed in his own way. tface, in the pro¬ 
logue to La Vie de saint Hlcolas, expresses those same sentiments. 
The architectural manifestation of those sentiments is the Gothlo 
oathedral. 

notwithstanding the essentially synthetic nature of Gothic 
architecture, the Gothic is, at the same time, an architecture 
of incompletion. This is directly related to the Gothic con¬ 
ception of composition. Hauser explains that theory in the 
following manner: 

Gothic composition is mainly additive and in this it is 
fafr ^amoved from the spatial and temporal unity of 
classical work. The principle of continuous represent¬ 
ation, the inclination to review, as in a film, all the 
particular phases of an event, the readiness to overlay 
the "pregnant moment" with an epic wealth of detail— 
signs of an artistic approach which we first met with 
in late Roman times and which never quite disappeared 
throughout the Middle Ages—now comes to the fore again 
in the cyclical compositions of the Gothic. 3* 

Yet, Inherent in this additive theory, as was demonstrated in 

an earlier section of this essay, is a concept of motion and 

Incompletion. Hauser explains the incompletion and mobility 

implied by the Gothic as follows: 

The interior of a Romanesque church is a self-contain¬ 
ed,stationary space that permits the eye of the'spec¬ 
tator to rest and remain in perfect passivity. A Gothic 
church,on the contrary, seems to be in the process of 
development, as if it were rising up before our very 
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eyes; It expresses a process and not a result. The 
resolution of the whoie mass Into a number of forces, 
the dissolution of all that is rigid and at rest by 
means of a dialectic of functions and subordinations, 
this ebb and flood, circulation and transformation of 
energy, gives us the impression of a dramatic conflict 
working up to a decision before our very eyes. And this 
dynamic effect is so overwhelming that beside it_ all 
else seems a mere means to this end. Sc it comes about 
that the effect of such a building is not Imputed when 
it is left uncompleted; its appeal and its power are 
actually increased. 35 

The Gothic is, then, a dialectic between the co mplete and 

tA 

the incom plete. Manifestations of this dialectic are every- 

ut-fj te * 

where in the literature of the twelfth century, particularly 

. 9 X<4-cU>-< 

..i Mi that literature associated with what has been called an^ ^ 
oral tradition, or at least,oral presentation. The Gothio JW 
compositional dialectic, in fact, proves to be a key to - 
understanding the essential structure of the vernacular livel^A^Jk 
of the saints written by Wace. This is best seen when we zon-gf.^1 
pare the Latin lives of the saints,which served as modeflS for ^ 
Wace's compositions, with the vernacular renderings of Waoe.^// z 
In no case has Wace rejected the body of material provided^ 
for him by the Latin hagiographers. In all cases he „ 

assimilated or utilized thilr naterial and made his own ad-^T*^ 
ditions. This is clearly seen in La Vie de saint Nicolas . 
to which Wace added on two miracles that are not found in the 
Latin versions. It is almost as though Wace were attempting 
to complete the work by updating it .by adding on the two 
miracles. Yet the life of a saint, by its very nature, oan 
never be completed. The life of a saint, like a Gothic ca- 
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thedral, Is both temporal and atemporal. A Gothic cathedral 

participates In time and Is affeoted by the passage of time, 

yet it is outside of time in its significance. In a like 

manner,the life of a saint is affected by time since every 

new generation makes its own additions to the essential body 

of information supplied to it by tradition, as did Waoe in 

US. de saint Nicolas . la Vie de salute Marguerite, and 

la Conception Hotre-Dame . The life of a saint, however, can 

never be completed. Each new generation makes the lives of 

----—- JivUUu? 

the sa ints temporal f and in so doing adds partlcularlzingy^ (rC 

details which are valuable to cultural historians in ‘ 

constructing the social history of past historical moments, 

It is for this reason tha t the vernacular saints 1 llvee^ of^ 

Wace are of value t o us tod ay. 

-‘ 

This is completely analagous to what was accomplished -£&m/ 

LO^-CJ S if* 

in the twelfth century by Geoffrey, Bishop of Chartres, 

in the 1140's was inspired to begin work on a new faqadfli fcf ^ ~ 

his Romanesque church. Just as Wace had redone the Latin 

rusty 

lives of the saints for the twelfth century, so, too, was ^ 
the Romanesque church at Chartres redone. In no way were ^ 

| the twelfth-century revisions meant to refute the essential— 
premises of the Romanesque church—it remained a house of 
God. The twelfth century wholeheartedly accepted that notion 
but chose to redo the physical structure of the ohurch for 
the twelfth-oentury Christian and his world. The end result 

y . . _ ' j -7 
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Is the transformation of a Romanesque church Into a Gothic 

oathedral. This is very similar to the Augustinian appeal 

to save pagan literature and adapt it to the medieval Christian 

world• The clearest evidence of the redoing of Chartres is 

the west faqade. Above it are tvo towers, one is Romanesque, 

the other Gothic, Wace, in a like manner, rewrote the Latin 

lives of Saint Marguerite, Saint Sicholas, and the Virgin 

for the tastes of the twelfth century, let the lives of 

saints are never completed, no more than a Gothic cathedral 

is ever completed. Both the life of a saint and a Gothic 

oathedral participate continually in time, yet they exist 

simultaneously in the atemporality of religious thought. In 

this respect they are both modern, Hauser gives the following 

explanation of the modernity in Gothic Architecture: 

The modern preference for the unfinished, the sketchy 
and the fragmentary has its origins here. Since Gothic 
days all great art, with the exception of a few short 
lived olassicist movements, has something of the 
fragmentary about it, an inward or outward incomplete¬ 
ness, an unwillingness to utter the last word. There 
is always something left over for the spectator or 
the reader to complete. The modern artist shrinks from 
the last word because he feels the Inadequacy of all 
words—a feeling which we may say was never experienced 
by man before Gothic times. M 36 

Modernity, then, in the twelfth century has several meanings: 

sociologically it is institutional stabilization, in literature 

it is the life of a saint in the vernacular, in architecture it 

is the Gothic cathedral. 


r 
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OONCLUSION 


The phenomenon in the history of architecture known 
as the Gothio and the vernaoular lltes of the saints written 
by Wace are, then, very similar. Both are constructed with 
essentially the same aesthetic and stylistio principles 
and both represent an attempt to deal with temporality in 
an increasingly complex and urbanized world. Both, in short; 
are a complete reflection of the duality of twelfth-oentury 
thought. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that the principles of 
art are valuable in the study of literature. It has been 
through the study of the aesthetic and stylistic principles 
of the Gothic in rchitecture that it has been possible to 
determine that a Vie de salute Marguerite, Ia Conception 

Notre-Dame, an Vie de saint Nicolas of Wace exhibit 
characterise whloh can be considered Gothic. These prin¬ 
ciples simil rly provide a basis for the hypothesis that 
other form* of vernacular literature of the twelfth century 
may also founded on the aesthetic and stylistic principles 
of the r thio. That hypothesis can only be verified by an 
examlr Ion of that vernacular literature, using as a means 
of e3 jidation the structural and stylistic principles of 
the othic style. 
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The story as a genre in Prance in the nineteenth 

century has not been clearly defined. This is due, in part, 
to the fact that the study of the conte has been eclipsed by 
that of the novel, the preferred genre of the greatest prose 
writers of the century. The short story, however, was a 
popular genre throughout the nineteenth century, particularly 
after 1830. Consider,for example, the following partial list 

of nineteenth-century i ntes : Balzac, Episode sous la Terruer : 

. /VAtM. I'&wQMJA fajvtv 

Merimee, T&mango : Flaubert, Trols Contes ; Daudet, Lettres de 

mon moulln : Zola, Oon-ses a Ninon : Villlers de l'Isle Adam, 

flontes Cruels; Sourget, Eiau ' pro'fonde : Loti, Mme Chrysantheme : 

Prance, Etui de Nacre; and Maupassant, author of over three 

hundred short stories. Notwithstanding the popular success of 

the conte in the nineteenth century and the fact that many of 

the great novelists also wrote short stories, many literary 

historians have denoxmced the short story as a bastardized genre, 

calling it episodic, one-dimensional, static, fragmentary and 

superficial. Above all, the short story is dismissed as an 

amateurish and fr volous genre. These condemnations result from 

the fact that the short story is usually Judged according to the 

structural and stylistic principles of the realistic novel or, 

as is more of+en the case, according to the somewhat imprecise 

definitions of the conte offered by Edgar Allen Poe and Guy de 

Maupassant• 

In 1842 Poe made the following remarks about the short 
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8tory in his discussion of Hawthu^he 1 s Twice Told Tales : 

A skillful literary artist has constructed a story. If 
wise he has not fashioned his thoughts to accomodate 
his incidents, but having conceived with deliberate care 
a certain unique or single effect to be wrought out, he 
then invents such incidents—he then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing the preconceived ef£ 
feet. If his very initial sentence tend not to the out- 
bringing of this effect, then he has failed in his first 
step. In the whole composition there should be no word 
written of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not 
to the one pre-established design. 1 . u i 1 Ir 

n (a wlIU* f oTjJJyi is wauL M/fU HytU 
Maupassant discusses his art_ in the nrefacb ToPlerre et Jean; 

—. /Vs /YtfUs, 

La vis laisse tout au mSme plan, precipite les faits ou 
les tralne indlfiniment. L'Art,^au contraire, conslste 
a user des precautions et despreparation, a menager des 
transitions savants et dissimules, a mettre en pleine 
lumiere, par la seule adresse de la composition, les 
evenements essentlels et a donner a tous les autres le 
degre de relief qui leur convlent, suivant leur impor¬ 
tance, pour produire la sensation profonde de la verite 
specials qu'on veut montrer. Paire vrai conslste done 
a donner 1'illusion complete du vrai, suivant la logique 
ordinaire des faits, et non a les transcrire servilement 
dans le pSle-mdle de leur succession. 2 

Neither of these descriptions of the short story elucidates in 

any significant manne the essential characteristics of the short 

story, particularly the structural and temporal perspective of the 

conte and the world view expressed by it. They deny, in short, 

the essence of the short story as a genre. The short story, 

however, is a genre unto itself and is constructed -nil the basis 

of structural and stylistic principles unlike those of any other 

form of prose, particularly the realistic novel. This can best 

be demonstrated by an examination of the Contes Cruels of Vllliers 

de l'Isle Adam. 


J 
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The most remarkable characteristic of the Contes Cruels 
of Villiers de l'Isle Adam Is the juxtaposition therein of 
definite statements of lyricism and satire. Christiaan van der 
Meulen and A. W. Baltt have examined In detail these two seem¬ 
ingly contradictory tendencies in the short stories of Vllllers 
and have determined that they both have a common origin in tils 
idealism. -Van der Meulen states: 

L'oeuvre de Vllllers se laisse nettement dlvise^en deux 
parties: l’une satlrique et I'autre lyrique. ii semble 
blen que cette double orientation de Vllllers vers le 
sat ire at le lyrlsme doive Stre attribue a son Idealisms. 

Le materialists salt se contenter de ce qul lui offre 
la terre. II ne cherche rien au dela. II ne connalt pas 
les ardents elans du r6ve, et ne connalt pas non plus les 
revoltes. L*idealists au contraire se compllque fatal- 
ment d'un pessimists. II souffre d'abord de 1'infini de 
ses desire a jamais inassouvis, mais il souffre surtout 
de la vie elle-mdme avec ses exasperantes laideurs, ses 
'l crlantes injustices, ses cruelles inimiti4s, et il 

s'appartient au "genus irritabile vatum", 11 est presque 
inevitable que le rSveur se double d'un satlrique, L'ideal¬ 
isms dequ, volla done l'unique explication des alternances 
de rSve et d'ironie dans l'oeuvre de Villiers.^ 

For Vllllers, ne Jean Marie Mathias Philippe Auguste Vllllers de 

l'Isle Adam, this confrontation of materialism and Idealism meant 

a confrontation of aristocratic and bourgeois values and the 

ultimate triumph of the latter. It is that triumph which Villiers 

acknowledges with contempt throughout the Contes Cruels : 


t Villiers de l'Isle Adam, le dernier re jeton d'une race 
• fl A>S seculaire dorc les actions d'eclat figurent au nombre 
^ |V< ^v^des joyaux dc l'histoire, lui qui se sentalt de si 
1 Vip, ^ ^\v' v ^prof ondes racines dans le temps heroiques de la cheval- 
Wvh ^ erie et des affinites avec ses plus illustres repr6sent- 
> i—-jants, il fut condamne a vivre dans cette epoque de ma- 
j, - > jterialisme et de panmuflisme, dans la grande barbarie 
'V | eo lair£e au gaz. Son &me aristocratique et meditative 
<U V ' ifut blesse au vif. Il se revolts et, au lieu d^his- 
T tolres morosea et mysterieuses, il se mit a ecrire des 


contes cruels, rlpostant alnsl par des satires au defl 
que lui jetalt la vie. * 
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I-fe follows, then, that the satire of Vllllers Is directed 
primarily at the bourgeoisie In that It Is they who most blat^t- 
ly uphold the doctrine of materialism and thereby deny the ' ^ ru 

-—- fi'm-u- Jut' 

poss ibility of idealism. It is the bourgeoisie, as Raitt has 

atAtad, who make it impossible* for the aristocrat to actively 

participate in litf* in Prance under the Third Republics 

L'oeuvre de Villiers conslste done en une campagne 
feroce men<5 accoutre lbs Idees de son temps, et le 
rspresentant principal de ces idees, e'est le bour¬ 
geois. O'est lui que Villiers rend resDonsable de tous 
les mefaits contemporains et qu'il disseque avec une 
impltoyable ironie. 5 

Villiers thus derides and vilifies every belief and doctrine of 
the bourgeoisie, beginning with the doctrine of common sense. 

Villiers begins by attacking this doctrine in that the bour¬ 
geoisie rejects or denies everything which common sense refuses 
to accept. It Is a faculty which the bourgeoisie utilizes to 
protect itself against everything which might prove the existence 
of a non-sensual world. In le Traltement du docteur Tristjan ; the 
physician, whose motto is: "Tout pour le Bon-Sens et par le Bon- 
Bons," reduces his clients to a state of bourgeois euphoria by 
brain-washing and thereby destroys the meaning of the words foi, 
ggneroslte . and fime Immortelle . It the conclusion of the treat¬ 
ments of Doctor Tristan: H Vous sentez le Bon-Sens couler comme 
un baume, dans tout votre Stre. Votre indifference ne connalt 
plus de frontieres. Vous Stes devenu un homme de 1‘Humanite." ^ 
Villiers then attacks the agressive materialism of the bour¬ 
geoisie which measures all things, spiritual or otherwise, accord¬ 
ing to their material value. In L'Afflchage Celeste a plan is 


presented whereby the sky would be utilized for commercial 
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purposes. The contc concludes with the following statement: 

"Grfice au projet de H. Grave le del flnira par fitre bon a 
quelque chose et par aoquerir, enfin, une valeur intrinneque."7 
k similar emphasis on the material value of all things Is seen 
In Les Fleurs de Tenebres wherein the undertakers of Paris, 
Indignant over the waste of flowers at funerals, gather up 
the flowers from the graves after the families have departed 
and re-sell them to florists. 

The bourgeois habit of thinking of everything in terms of 

money is the subject of a bitter satire In 1a plus beau diner 

JL * 

du monde. Two provincial notarys each want to serve le plus 
beau diner du monde" to their friends. Each serves the same 
meal, yet it is the second who wins since he concealed a twenty 
frano piece In the napkin of each guest. Even love Is subject 
to financial calculations as in Virginia et Paul where each 
reply In an apparently Idyllic dialogue between two lovers is 
a play on words on argent .The conte begins in the following 
manner: "C'est la grille des vieux jardlns du penslonnat. Dlx 
heures sonnent dans le lointain. II fait une nult d'avril, clalre, 
bleue et profonde. Les etoiles eemblent d'argent." ® When speak¬ 
ing of the song of the nightingale the lovers remark! "Quelle 
voix pure et argentine, mais qa empiche de dormir. II fait tres 
doux ce solr, la lune argentine, c'est beau." ^ The narrator of 
the short story makes the following remarks at the conclusion: 
"Pendant que j'4coutais, ravl, le bruit oeleste d'un balser, les 
deux anges se sont eufuis; l'echo attarde des ruines vaguement 
repetait: "De 1'argent! Un peu d'argent." 10 
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Similarly Lea Demoiselles de Blenfllatre and Maryelie are 
variations on the idea that, in certain sectors of society, in¬ 
fidelity is perfectly admissible provided that it is motivated 
by money and not by love. Olympe, a prostitute in Les Demoiselles 
de Blenf llatre . falls ±n love and is ostracized for having done so. 
Her sister, also a prostitute, reacts to her falling in love in 
the following manner: "Ma soeur, votre conduite est lnquallfiableI 
Respectez, au moins, les apparencesi" 

The materialistic world view of the bourgeoisie also per¬ 
meates the creative arts. In Les Rllles de Milton , for example, 
the poet is presented as aiblind old man who is dying from hunger 
in the presence of his daughters who, not esteeming very highly 
the profession of their father, think only of their own health 
and well being. They-, like most bourgeois, are not capable of 
expressing personal Bentiment and are immediately suspicious of 
those who do, particularly those who appear to have talent. In 
Les deux augure 3 an editor summarily rejects the manuscript of 
a young writer who has shown himself to be very talented: "Mon 
Jeune ami, c'est trlste a dire, mais vous Stes atteint de beau- 
coup de talent. Pardonnez-moi ma rude franchise. Mon intention 
n'est pas de «ous blesser." 12 The editor then suggests that 
the talented young writer try and be more mediocre, perhaps 
even plagarize. In so doing his manuscript would appeal to vast 
audiences: 

La seule devise qu'un homme de lettres serieux dolve 

adopter de nos Jours est celle-cl: SOIS MEDIOCRE O'est 
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otlle que J'ai choiBi. De la, ma notorilte... Toutefols, 
si vous n Stas pas un homme de genie, votre oas n'est 
pa3 desespere. En ne travaillant pas, vous arrlverez 
peut-itre. Par example, si vous voulez vou 3 constituer, 
sciemment, plaglare, cela feralt pollmlque, on vendrait, 
et vous pourrlez alors revenir me voir: sans cela, rlen 
a faire ensemble, 13 

In order to protect himself against personal sentiment, the 
bourgeoisie has established an elaborate system of defense mech¬ 
anisms, ?or example, the machine in L 1 Appareil pour 1*analyse 
chj^iigue du dernier souplr which teaches children that sorrow 
on the death of their parents is a useless gesture: 

Grace a oet appareil les enfants pourront. dorenavant, 
regretter leurs parents sans douleur. Ah: le bien-Stre 
physique avant tout. , , C'est a se demander.en un mot, 
si 1 Age d Or ne revient pas. . . Heureux siecle! Au lit 
de mort, maintenant, quelle consolation pour les parents 
de songer que ces doux Stres—trop aimes—ne perdront plus 
de temps—le temps, qui est de 1*argent!— en flux inutiles 
des glandes lacrymales et en ces sestes Baugrenus qu'en- 
tralnent, presque toujours, les dices inopinls! . . Grace 
a cet appareil les enfants, enfln, seront vaccines contre 
ce desespoir. 

Even the creative arts of jbast generations will be affected: 

Les arts vont s'en ressentir. Grace a l'apparell, dans 
quelque dlx ans, le tableau de la Pille du Tintoret ne 
sera plus remarquable que comme coloratlon,“etles marches 
funebres de Beethoven et de Ohopin ne se comprendront plus 
que comme musique de danse, ±5 

The end result, according to Villiers, of this bourgeois tendency 

toward the repression of sentiment is presented in Sentlmaiisme 

wherein the characters Are-unable to spontaneously react to any 

situation whatsoever on an erotional level* 

Bref, lorsqu'un grand bonheur ou un grand malheur vous 
arrivent, ce qui s'eveille en vous, tout d'abord, avant 
mfime que votre esprit s'en soit bien rendu compte, c'est 
1 obscur desir d'aller trouver quelque comedian hors 
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ligne pour lui demander quels sont les gestes con- 
venable ou vous devez vous lalsser emporter par la 
clrconstance. 16 K 

They finally express the hope that some day there be theaters 

where one can pay a fee and watch his life lived by someone else: 

Tout le monde, d'allleurs, me parait, aujourd’hui, nlus 
°u moins revenu d’eprouver quol que ce solt. J'espere 
qu 11 y^aura blentOt quatre ou cinq thefitres par capltale, 

+ eB eveneinen 'ts usuels^de la vie etant Joues senslble- 
ment mieux que dans la reality, personne ne se donnera 
plus beaucoup la peine de vlvre soi-mfime. Lorsqu'on voudra 
se passionner ou s'emouvoir, on prendra une stalle, ce 
sera plus simple. Ce blais ne sera-t-il pas mille fols 
preferable au point de vue du bon sens? Pourquol s'eoulser 
en passions destlnees a l'oubll.? 17 

This desire to have someone else live your life for you is 
Indicative of^the anguish of a whole generation which was fo rced 

^ ^oJacknoii^ge_^he 'exlitence I t a^onwmlVg ^rlklfewo !^^ 

plains this anguish in the following manner: 

L . M l le bour « eols P erd son calme des 

11 a ® volt pbilge_^de^ prendre connalssance de il.une 

*raist.encTe'd'un monde 
Jr 11 F rend . un P lalsir extreme a noter les 

4 P-*\ 7 l de Pfnique folle et Irresistible qul ne man- 

(fU jy®jt pas de s ensuivre. Car le bourgeois, d'apres 

Inquiete, bien contre son gre, de la possi- 
Dillte qu 11 y alt au monde autre chose que ce qul tombe 

S t J 1 5 her J he tous les moyens a reprimer 
cette Inquietude Inderacinable. 1° 


It Is this anguish which causes the bourgeois to massacre each 
other in Les Brigands and explains, In part, the mania of the 
baron in Le C onvive des dernleres fetes. Villiers thus anticipates, 
as Raitt has determined, the disillusion of the generation of 1885, 
a generation whic h co ujd^no' longer enthusisfatically uphold the 
bourgeois conceptions of science and progress and therefore sought 
refuge from those b«li*fs and from the anguish which is concomitant 




L fa t,si~ .\ec«~ ly ^ hs\ilu^ ^fWjwt 

+ . A'^oiowh-^v, '>vX ^ L ' ‘I w UtW tUst 

to a belief in them,in Jfche^non-material world of the Intellect 

- ----- -(.MujcC 

This rejection of materialism and its concomitant values by 

Villiers de l'lsle Adam and by the generation of 1885 has 
portant consequences in the prose produced during that historical^ * ^ 

period^ ^e most important being the complete rejection by 
Villiers and others of the bourgeois prose genre par excellence, 
the realistic novel. For the bourgeoisie and the fiction pro¬ 
duced under its aegis, the temporal perspective is always chrcno- 
l$gioal in that it id founded on a theory of progress. It is 

-It tU cA ruhn 

which, in iact, is the 


this perspective 


subject of all realistic 


fiction. All is subordinated to or affec ted py chronological, 

' TUuf 

time, in this respect realistic novels have what can be called ' 

an allegorical structure. This Is true in that they are directly 

xelated to a concept of chronological time in a one-to-one way. 

Ho attempt Is made in realistic fiction to r^r^senVaT ■ 

HrC LLi - 

as in Greek drama. Heallstlc fiction attempts to represent a ^ vu/a-v.j 

relationship to life. That is to say, realistic novels are based / 
on a concept of similitude and cannot be separated from the tem¬ 
poral structure of empirical reality without destroying their 
essential form. This notion is substantiated by Georg Luckacs 
In his theory of the novel. Paul de Man/jexplains that theory in 
the following manner: 


, ^ ?or Luckacs, the drama is the medium in which, as in 
*\l VM. £reek tragedy, the most universal predicament of man is 

, l \V represented. At a moment in history in which such 

- \ (universality is absent from all actual experience, the 
f W'P^ flrama has to separate itself from life entirely, to 

' become ideal and otherworldly. The novel, on the con¬ 
trary, wishing to avoid the most destructive type of 
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fragmentation remains rooted in the particularity of 
experience; as an epical genre it can never give up 
its contact with empirical reality, which is an in¬ 
herent part of its own form. ±9 

Given the fact that realistic fiction is structured on the 
basis of empirical reality, it is capable of producing two 
essential temporal environments, either a liberating and pro- 
iductlve environment or a stifling and corrosive one. In Balzac, 
for example, the temporal structure is liberating and productive. 

One need only think of Eastignac and Luclen Rubempre to realize 
that the Balzacian hero exists within a temporal structure that 
provides freedom for movement. Without that freedom ( espace llbre ) 
the Balzacian hero would be incapable of attaining a praxis. In 
the works of Zola, on the other hand, the temporal environment 
is stifling and corrosive. In Therese Raouln . for example, there 
Is no freedom for movement within the temporal structure. Therese 
and Laurent are incapable of killing Camille—whether alive or 
dead he continues to fulfill the same function in the novel. It 
is for this reason that Zola represents, it can be argued, the 
failure of the realistic novel. This is true in that the tern- 
poral structure of Zola s novels ls^d ramatic and not novelistlc. VrtMV 
The temporal structure of a realistic novel necessarily provides 
sspaces libres. A dramatic temporal structure, on the other hand,'^' 
precludes freedom for action. In such a structure the characters 
become the helpless victims of a corrosive temporal structure 
which aitimately destroys them. 

It is these two essential temporal environments structured 
on the basis of empirical reality that Villiers and the generation 
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of 1885 rejected as the basis for fiotioL. In so doing they 

rejected the realistic novel and developed a genre which clearly 

expressed their disgust for all temporality, the conte aristocratlque . 

This disgust is dearly represented in the Pontes Cruels, published 

in 1883, In this collection of short stories, unlike realistic 

novels, the temporal structure is not based on that of empirical 

reality. Rather, it is founded in the non-material reality of the 

intellect. In this respect the short story of Villiers is more 

closely related to^oetry than to the novel. That is to say, the 

^ V* ^ \ 

conte of Villiers and poetry are botTTessentially .ate&poral. The 

realistic novel, it will be recalled, is primarily a statement of^^ v 

a process, a sequence of events presented within a temporal struc- 

ture. The conte . on the other hand, is not representative of a 

process, instead, it is the statement of a conclusion. In other 

words, the realistic novel is relative, the conte is absolute. . ( 

Ln, LmU tkpi wv*(U iU / VTiik tfjfcL 

As such, the conte is dn essentially aristocratic genre. One need onX.) 

- - ~~ t/JW- \ua - 

only examine a small number of the short stories of Villiers to^ivT-c^ 

realize this point. In each of his short stories Villiers has ^ 
arbitrarily incarnated values, that is to say, the characters in 
the Contes Cruels . like all aristocrats, possess a piaxis a jgrlorl . 

For this reason they need not be presented within a temporal struc¬ 
ture. This is directly related to the satiric intent of the Contes 
Cruels which are, in effect, statements, not of the evolution and 
development of bourgeois attitudes and beliefs, but of the ultimate 
manifestations of the bourgeois world view. 
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As such Vllllers has presented both the crisis of bour¬ 
geois mentality and the crisis of realistic fiction. For the 
bourgeoisie this crisis is a feeling of anguish caused by the 
realization tbit there exists a non-empirical world in which 
sclenoe has no dominion. With reference to fiction, it means 
that the essentially allegorical structure of realistic fiction 
is supplanted by a symbolic structure. This can be demonstrated 
by an examination of Vera and Le Deslr d *6tre un homme from the 
Contes Oruels . 

Vera , like all of the contes of Villiers de l'Isle Adam, 
begins with an event which is situated within & temporal struc- 
turi; structured on that of empirical reality, the return of the 
Comte d 1 Athol from the burial of his wife Vera. The Count, 
however, upon his return, refuses to acknowledge that structure 
and established instead a temporal structure which is in no way 
related to that of empirical reality. His rejection is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that he broke: the spring in the clock at 
the moment when Vera died: M I1 revoyait la chambre veuve. . . 

Et la, la, dans 1*ombre, la pendule, dont il avait brise le 
ressort pour qu'elle ne sonnfit plus d'autres heures. M 20 That 
evening he established a completely artificial temporal struc¬ 
ture for himself, a structure in which -:6^rono log leal time has 
no significance. He refused to acknowledge the death of his 
wife and then said to his servant: 

Raymond, dlt tranquillement le comte, oe solr, nous 
sommes acoables de fatigue, la comtesse et moi; tu 
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serviras le souper vers dix heures. A propos, nous avons 
rlsolu de nous lsoler davantage, ici, des demain. Aucun 
de mes servlteurs, hors toi, ne dolt passer la nuit dans 
1'hOtel. Tu leur remettras les gages de trols annees, et 
qu'ils se retlrent. Puls, tu fermeras la barre du por-^ 
tall; tu allumeras les flambeaux en bas, dans la salle a 
manger; tu nous serviras. Nous ne recevrons personne a 
l'avenir. 21 

This new artifical temporal structure Is so convincing that Ray¬ 
mond and the count find It almost Impossible to distinguish the 
temporal structure of empirical reality from the artifical cre¬ 
ation of the Oomte d'Athol: 

Les jours, les nuits, les semalnes s'envolerent. Ni 
l'un ni l'autre ne savalt ce qu'ils accompllssalent. 

Et des phenomenes slnguliers se passaient malntenant, 
ou 11 devenalt difficile de dlstinguer le point ou^ 
l'lmaglnalre et le reel 4taient ldentigues. Une pre¬ 
sence flottait dans l'air; une forme s'efforqalt de 
transparaltre. de se tramer sur l'espace devenu lnd4- 
finissalbe. 22 

The artifical creation of the Oomte d'Athol, however, ultimately 
disintegrates when the count remarks one night while sleep¬ 
walking: M Ah! malntenant, je me rappellel Qu'ai-je done? Mais 
tu es mortal” The subsequent destruction of his entire world 
df artificiality Is described by Villiers in the following manner: 

A 1'instant mSme, a cette parole, la mystique vellleuse 
de l'iconostase s'eteignit. Le pfile petit jour du matin, 
d'un matin banal, grisltre et pluvleux, filtra dans la 
chambre par les interstices des rideaux. Les bougies 
blfimlrent et s'eteignlrent, lalasant fumer ficrement 
leurs meches rouges; le feu disparut sous une couche 
de cendres tiedes; les fleurs se fanerent et se des- 
seoherent en quelques moments; le balancier de la pen- 
dule reprlt graduelienent son immobllite. La certitude 
de tous les objets s'envnla subitement,^ L'opale, morte, 
ne brillait plus; les tac'nes de sang s'etaient fanees 
aussi, sur la batiste, aupres d'elle; et s'effaq.ant entre 
les bras desesperes qui voulaient en vain 1'etreindre 
encore, l'ardent^et blanche vision rentra dans l'air et 
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s'y perdlt. Un faible souplr d'adieu, distinct, loin- 
tain, parvint Jusqu'a l'fime de Roger. Le comte se dressa; 
il venait de s'aperoevoir qu'll etalt seul. Son reve 
venait de se dissoudre d'un sefi/f. coup; il avait brise 
le magnet iaue fll de sa trame radieuse avec une seule 
parole. I/atmosphere etait, maintenant, celle des de- 
funts. 24 

Vera , then, both begins and ends with the same event, the 
death of Vera. In the period between her death and the acknowl¬ 
edgment of her death by her husband she belongs wholly to an 
artifical temporal structure. It is a structure which can in no 
way be related to a concept of time similar to that of empirical 
reality. In that structure she is eternal. As soon as she is 
related to a time point in empirical reality, however, she dies. 

It is for this reason that the structure of the conte is, for 
the most part, symbolic. It is symbolic in that Vera, in the 
Interim between her actual death and her husband's recognition 
of her death, functions as a sustained metaphor. That is to say, 
the reconstructed Vera in the mind of the Comte d'Athol is an 
image of experience which recreates experience and becomes more 
real than the actual living woman. Hauser's remarks on this 
point are significant: M Vera is so completely present spiritually 
And the radiation of her personality so immediate, so overwhelming, 

that her fictitious life has a much deeper, truer and more gen¬ 
ii 25 

uine reality than her actual death. 

A similar metaphoric structure is presented in one of the 
most remarkable contes of Villiers de l'Isle Adam, Le Desir d'etre, 
un homme. In this oonte an actor, Esprit Ohaudval, comes to the 
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realization that he is getting old and has never experienced a 
real human emotionj 

Void pres d'un demi-Siecle que Je represente, que Je 
loue les passions des autres sans Jamais # les eprouver, 
car, au fond, Je n'al Jamais rien eprouve, mol. Je ne 
suis done le semblable de ces autres que pour rlre. 

Je ne suis done qu'ume ombre? Les passions, les sen¬ 
timents! les actes reels! REELS, voila, voila ce aui 
constitue 1*HOMME proprement diti Done, puisque 1 age 
me force de rentrer dans l’Humanit*, # Je dois me procurer 
des passions, ou quelque sentiment reel, puisque c est 
la condition sine qua non sans laquelle on ne sauralt 
pr^tendre au titre d'Homme. 2& 

He then decides that he would like to experience guilt feelings 

and therefore burns the Faubourg du Temple, killing hundreds of 

people. He Justifies his action in the following manner: 

Moi, Je fertile par DEVOIR, n’ayant pas d'autre moyen 
d*existence! J’incendie parce que Je me dois a mol- 
m6me! Je m*acquitte! Quel homme Je vals Stre. Comme 
Je vais vivre! Oui, Je vais savoir, enfin, ce qu on 
Sprouve quand on est bourrel4. Quelles nuits, 
fiques d’horreAr, Je vais dllicieusement passer. Ah. 
je respire! Je renais! J'e^i^tei Quand Je pense que 
I’al ete comedlen! Ma intenant, comme Je ne , ? U J- S » 
yeux grossiers des huraains, qu'un gibier d echaufaud, 
fuyons avec la rapit-ite de 1 eclair. 

Ohaudval then locks himself in a lighthouse where he can M Joue 
en paix de ses remords." 28 Unfortunately, he is unable to ex¬ 
perience guilt feelings: 

Oontrairement a ses espolrs et previsions, sa con- 
science ne lui crlait aucun remords. Nul spectre ne 
se montralt! II n'eprouvait rien, mais absolument 
rien! Parfois en se regardant au miroir, il s aper- 
oevalt que sa tSte debonnaire n'avait point change. 
Furieux, alors, il sautait but les signaux, qu 11 
faussait, dans la radieuse esperance de fairs sombrer 
au loin quelque bfitiment, afin d aider, d activer, de 
stimuler le Remords rebelle! A ‘exciter les spectres. 
Peines perduesi Attentats sterilesi Vains efforts. 

Il n’eprouvait rien. Il ne voyait aucun menaqant fan- 
t6me. 29 
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The crisis of Esprit haudval is the crisis of a whole 
generation of neo-romantics under the Thrid Republic. Ohaudval, 
through his crimes, was desperately attempting to establish for 
himself an authentic praxis and thereby become an integral part 
of a temporal structure founded in empirical reality. let he 
was unable to do so and continued to exist in a symbolic and 
aristocratic world of atempo ality, a world wherein no feelings 
of guilt could be experienced In attempting to insert himself 
into temporality Ohaudval was attempting to relate himself to 
a temporal structure, that is t , oay, an allegorical structure. 

He was, however, condemned to r ^aln in a metaphoric or symbolic 
structure wherein, by definiti: time and space are meaningless 

concepts. In this respect, he is pure metaphor, unlike Vera. 

The metaphoric reality of Vera war destroyed when the Comte D’Athoi 
acknowledged temporality by recognizing the fact that his wife 
had died. In so doing Vera descenced from the poetic realm of 
metaphor into the prosaic world of empirical reality and simil¬ 
itude. 

These two metaphoric incarnations, Vera and Esprit Ohaudval, 
are illustrative of the duality of expression which permeates 
Silliers' thought, which, it will be recalled from an earlier 
section of this essay, is both lyric and satirical. Esprit 
Ohaudval and his inability to relate to a temporal structure 
based in empirical reality represents the latter} Vera, in the 
period between her death and the time when her husband acknowl- 
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9dg SB her death, represents the former. In this respect, the 
Ssnies Oruels represent not only Timers' scorn for the bour¬ 
geois world of the third Hepublio and for temporality, but also 
his enthusiasm for artificiality and atemporality. Hauser ex- 
alns this enthusiasm for atemporality in the following manner: 

f °f the artificiality of culture is in 

Artificial ° nl 7 a ne " foral of r “®antic escapism. 

1 fictitious life is chosen, because reality 

80 as illusion and because all 

5ishes t Tn^t h Tp e H 1 J t7 +v, a 4 1 attem P ts *o realize dreams and 
wishes must lead to their corruption. But people now 

S0C J al rea lity not in nature, as the 
and^aore Artificial v^ld? Subll "^ ed 

This anti-natural aestheticism is similarly, as Hauser has deter¬ 
mined, the principal issue Ifi Axel, the posthumous poetic drama 
of Villiers de l'Isle Adam: 

In Villiers de l'Isle Adam's Axel , one of the classics! 
portrayals of the new attitud—’life, the in?enlc^al 

natural gi nH ry f0 ?? S being always stand above the 
natural and practical, and unrealized desires alwavs 
seem more perfect and more satisfying than ? he trans¬ 
lation into ordinary trivial reality. Axel wants to 
commit suicide with Sara whom he loves. She is quite 

die 11 ?? v? " l8 Wl i h h 4 m » but she Would llke » before they 
v, k 2 the happiness of one night of love. Axel 7 
ha vp S fVi?°? 6Ver * t ? at » afterwards, he would no longer 
thllr*??™ ° ommlt suicide with Sara and that 

the test of time al R p real J Zed d J eams . w °^ld not stand 
Ihe Imperfect ^reality. ^^ 6rS th8 P<5rfe0t llluslon to 

It is this ,*ame desire for artificiality that is expressed in 
Sentlmehtallame ; 

Tout la monde, d'ailleurs, me paralt, aujourd'hul. plus 
. I© h > ° U »?? dllS revenu ^ eprouver quoi que ce soit. J'esnere 
Kj?) ju- 'Mqu ii y^aura bientfit quatre ou cinq thefltrea par capitals 
„ h4 Inf**' ou 108 evevements U3uele_de la vie Stant Jcuee senslbJ- ’ 
A (\sm~£ lolua I , 1 que dans la reallte, pereonne ne se donnera 

, LL I ‘ plU3 »“"«oup la peine de vivre eol-mSme. Lcrsqu ? on 
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voudra se passlonner ou s'lmouvoir, on prendra une 
stalls, ce sera plus simple. Oe biais ne sera-t-il 
pas milie fois preferable, au point de vue du bon- 
86I1S 7 

This kind of escape from empirical reality is undertaken, 

not because one is entice^as were the romantics, rather, because 

one is disgusted. In this respeot the metaphoric structures of 

V£ra, Le Deslr d'etre un homme . and Axel are indicative of a 

new and wholly un-realistic tendency in prose. This is directly 

related to the use of figurative language in fiction. In the 

realistlo novel figurative language was utilized primarily for 

enrichment and the achievement of a realistic effect. In the 

short stories of Vllllers ^v/d^he 

essential structural element of flotlon and become, In fact, the 

real subject of fiction. In this respect they become symbols 

since they are, by definition, atemporal. Hauser's remarks on 

this point are significants 

Mallarme's generation by no means invented the symbol 
as a means of expression; symbolic art had also existed 
in previous ages. It merely discovered the difference 
between symbol and allegory, and made symbolism as a 
poetic style the conscious aim of its endeavors. It rec¬ 
ognized, even though it was not always able to give ex- 
presslon to that insight, that allegory is nothing but 
the translation of an abstract idea into the form of a 
concrete image, whereby the idea continues to a certain 
i 6 1 ^ de P enden ^ of its metaphorical expression 
J^ alS0 ^ e ?P ressed another form, whereas the 

uJltv 1 1 5 ea a 2 d the image lnto an ind ivisible 

+ the transformation of the image also 1m- 

Plies the metamorphosis of the idea. 33 

As such, the oonta was an appropriate genre in which Villiers 

could express the essential duality of his thought. He could 

give literary form to his disgust for bourgeois temporality with^Jlot - 
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acknowledging the temporal structure of empirical reality. At 
the same time, he gave literary form to his idealism, which, by 
definition, is atemporal. 

The Contes Gruels of Villiers de l'Isle Adam are, then, 
significant in the history of French prose of the nineteenth 
century. They embody, as has been demonstrated, the ultimate 
and complete rejection of the bourgeois world-view as the basis 
of fiction. At the same time they represent the new artistic 
ideal of artificiality, an artificiality founded on the complete 
separation of the structure of fiction from that of empirical 
reality. In this respect, the short story of Villiers represents, 
it can be argued, the beginning of a process of complete in- 
breeding in art, since art is no longer structured on the basis 
of empirical reality and intended for the general public; rather 
it 1= structured on the basis of the non-S^r4 r~ reel 
intellect and intended for other artists. An examination of thb^*^ 
prose productions of other writers of contes in the nineteenth 
century,imost notably Guy de Maupassant, may show that the conte, 
throughout the nineteenth century, was structured on the basis of 
the non-material realm of the intellect and, as such, is atemporal 
and anti-realistic. Such an examination, however, is beyond the 
scope of this essay. '"oU ^iv ao^ w U*? V/\XUx> ^ ^ Yl** 

lAAMct-wt r4«e.||^, JW. 1 A 

TU [} aV A ktuA) ^ ^ /U 

- ruv, m \kn J "Wr ml, ^ ^ 
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MONOGRAPHS 

Leslie, 0. R. Memoirs of the Life of John Constable . London, 1843. 

(NB497.C7L6). A biography of Constable published six years 
after Constable's death by his friend C. R. Leslie. The 
book is primarily composed of Constable's correspondance 
from which Leslie has omitted all passages which threaten 
to throw himself up in too agreable a light and all pass¬ 
ages in which his view failed to do justice to the memory 
of Constable. Benedict Nicolson in his 1949 edition of 
Leslie's biography remarks: "Leslie contrives to paint 
rather too rosy a portrait of Constable. Unconsciously he 
tends to build up his hero into a god-like version of him¬ 
self, to make him too much a family man, almost too gentle, 
almost too respectable, and although every word rings with 
a clear note of truth, we have to search elsewhere, in 
other memoirs of the period, if we are to drag Constable 
down to the earth where he belongs." The 1843 edition 
was enlarged and re-published in 1845. Subsequent editions 
appeared in 1896, 1905 (in French), 1912, 1937 (Shirley), 

1949 (Nicolson), and 1951 (Mayne). 

Holmes, C, J. Constable . London, 1901. (ND497.C7H7) 

A short monograph giving the main facts of Constable's 
life. It supplements Leslie's biography by re-appraising 
the art of Constable in the light of later artistic 
developments. 

. Constable and his Influence on Landscape Painting . 

London, 1902. Herein Holmes offers a much fuller discussion 
of Constable and his art than in his 1901 monograph on 
Constable. A chronological list of the artist's cheif 
pictures and dated sketches is given. In his review of 
the Reynolds Catalogue of the Constable Collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in the June 1961 Art Bulletin 
Louis Hawes remarks :"t)nt'ii Reynolds (i 960 ) most students 
of Constable, since 1902, have relied heavily on Holmes 
in matters of dating. Holmes approached the problem 
largely from the standpoint of style, seldom attending to 
other kinds of evidence. Many of his suggestions have 
stood up remarkably well—even under Reynolds* scrutiny." 

Henderson, M, Sturge. Constable . London, 1905. (ND497.C7H4) 

A biography of Constable wherein the author "aimed at 
presenting the actions and interests of the artist as 
vividly as is compatible with a strictly chronological 
arrangement." (from the preface). Henderson offers a 
lengthy discussion of the Lucas mezzotints (pp.114-46), 
and Constable's lectures on the history of landscape 
painting (pp. 146-66). 

Tompkins, Herbert W. In Constable's Country . London, 1906. 

(ND4i#,C7T6). Tompkins expresses his aim in writing this 
book as follows:" This book is not an essay on Constable and 
his art. It is a transcript of impressions, penned, in the 
first instance, by the wayside. It records a ramble in the 
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valley of the Stour and Its Immediate neighbourhood, where 
Constable passed much of his life and where he painted so 
many of his landscapes, I have talked with men who have 
passed their lives besides the Stour, and whose grandsires 
were thereabouts when Constable was living. The Valley of 
the Stour contains much of interest apart from the story 
of Constable and his pictures, and I have set down what¬ 
ever seemed worthy of record, whether of wayside interest 
or local tradition,” 

Lucas, Edward V, John Constable the Painter . London, 1924, 

(ND497.C7L9) A short monograph dealing with the life and 
principal works of Constable, published on the centenary 
of two notable events in art: the foundation of the National 
Gallery and the exhibition of the Hay Wain in Paris, 

This study is based primarily on information in Leslie's 
biography of Constable (1843) and Holmes' study of Con¬ 
stable published in 1902, Lucas also relies to a large 
extent on the Joseph Farlngton diary, 14 oil paintings 
and 2 watercolors by Constable are reproduced in color; 

34 oil paintings, 3 water colors, 6 pencil drawings and 
8 of the Lucas mezzotints are reproduced in monochrome, 

Clark, Sir Kenneth, The Hay Wain in the National Gallery . 

London, 1944, '"(ND1170.G2,no.5T~A short essay giving all 
that is known about the Hay Wain and its relation to 
early 19th century art and life. There are 17 illustrations 
(10 details of the Hay Wain ). all in monochrome. 

Key, Sydney J, John Constable : His Life and Work, London, 1948, 
(ND497.C7K4) This acoount of the life and work of John 
Constable is based on information taken from the Shirley 
edition of Leslie's biography, the Farington Diary in the 
Royal Library at Windsor, and Art in England 1000-1820, 
1821-1837 by W, T, Whitley, 31 monochrome illustrations & 

4 color plates, 

Badt, Kurt, John Constable's Cl ouds . London, 1950. (ND497.C7B13) 

The thesis of Eadt's study is that there is a causal 
relationship between the publication of Luke Howard's 
cloud classifications which appeared in volume one of his 
Climate of London (1818), and Constable's period of intense 
sketching or skies in 1821-1822, Louis Hawes, in his 
review of the Reynolds Catalogue of the V&A ( Art Bulletin . 
June 1961) remarks: "Badt's book is intensely interesting 
and rewarding but its conclusions are too often overstated 
and cry out for qualification." In the came review Hawes 
qualifies Badt's thesis by considering the background and 
early experience Constable had in working in his father's 
mills. Hawes further remarks: "The sky sketches of 1821-22 
no doubt represent a radically intensified interest and 
attentiveness to the problem of painting skies, but this con 
cern was not a new born one suddenly instilled by reading 
a meterological text. The latter, at most, may very 
possibly have been the stimulus for a clearer focusing of 
an already aroused interest." 
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Beckett, H. B P . f^fable and the Fishers. London, 1952. 

KSt anHchfF rter 6 n°?fnrf ^ f l 8 ? dsh f? 

*?•?¥' l ^rr 4 t ss 

a** pair g^dl^SS S°f Vo he m Sied°to e 

™vrito I 1 feellL i of t ?h i T frd 0 J 4shl P through their letters, to 
+ feeling Of their minds and their hearts—this is 
bound to be an experience exhibiting and uncommon." 

Reynolds,^ Graham. .Catalogue of the Constab le Collection in *>,« 
gSSL il^ert Museum. London, I 9 S 0 ." (iJL 497 .CTVST" 

Jo< t ??n ma J te f Work on Const able. There are 310 plates 
illustrations, 1 color plate. In his review of this 
catalogue in the Art Bulleti n. j£ne 1961 D 160-T66 

form 1 d?hT r p S v^ ein ? r ? S; " The com * ined riches'of Mr. Reynolds' 
o ?S bl !i ta0Wledse o;C Constable's art and the Victoria 

and Albert Museum has about 600 of Constable 1 s works • 103 
boo^t 1 ^ 

ss?: % Ziiv onlaln paintinss ° r 

highly snecalized lWn that hoc ee } he abstruh*., 

lngly associated wit? Srltl2l5S «} C + ° me t0 be ir ' reas " 

gsH^*M“-=&^S?SSs- 

Hawes,LOuis. Constable's WMt.ir»» n nn «-+ Tlin , _ . 

( ND4Q 7 T 7 H 3 AV-Tv,~ ^ n S ^ — 4 Thesis, Princeton, 1963. 

T 4 m 7 ?« w ZF * a . 1 the abstr act which precedes this thesis 

s-y* - ? 1 t*: 

jSosrtsJ ? r : 

ciiscuss them in the context of antecedent art theory knd con- 
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temporary romantic aesthetic theory, and (3) to relate his 
theory to his practice." Haves convincingly demonstrates 
that Constable's writings contain a definite theory of art. 

In his conclusion he remarks: "They embody a significant 
conception of nature, art and the creative process and the 
respective roles of training, tradition and the observation 
of nature. In addition, the artist's ambitious lectures 
on landscape exhibit a subtle and surprisingly comprehensive 
grasp of the history of landscape painting, definitely in 
advance of his day. They comprise, in effect, one of the 
£J r f t « historlcal surwe y s of landscape." Hawes also demonstrat 
that Constable is a product of the age of romanticism, i. e., 
the age of Wordsworth and Hazlitt, and that with respect to 
what Constable referred to as a "natural style" he has more 
affinities with Hazlitt's theory than Wordsworth's world- 
view. 


Poole, Phoebe. John Constable . New York, 1964. (ND497.C7P8) 

A brief but well-written account of the life and major 
works of Constable. 24 color illustrations and 53 mono¬ 
chrome illustrations. 

Baskett, John. Constable Oil Sketches . London, 1966. (ND497.C7B16) 
The 6,000 word introduction to this study contains a brief 
account of Constable's life and an analysis of Constable's 
use of the oil sketch. The 32 plates,which constitute the 
main interest in thi3 text, are each accompanied with up to 
a page of documentation and explanatory notes. 


Cummings, Frederick and Allen Staley. Romantic Art in Britain: 

— Drawln ^ 5 1760-1860 . Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
19ob, (Library of Congress card catalog number 68-14543) 

This catalogue of an exhibition in Detroit (January 9_ 

February 18, 1968) and in Philadelphia (March 14—April 21, 
190o; contains three essays on Romantic art in general: 

(1) Robert Rosenblum: "British Art and the Continent, 1760 - 
? Frederick Cummings: "Romanticism in Britain, 176 O- 
iV Allen Staley: British Landscape painting, 1760- 
I 00 O. These essays provide a good introduction to the entire 
T22« of landsca P e Painting in Britain during the p< -iod 
1760-1860, particularly that of Allen Staley. The Constables 
in this exhibition were few in number (8). Nevertheless, 
they are accompanied by much documentation (provenance, 
exhibitions, references) and well-written explanatory notes. 
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Bouyer, Raymond. "A propos du centenaire de Constable; 

Comment definir le paysage romantique?" Gazette des 
Beaux Arts . December 1937, pp, 312-317. 

A discussion of Constable's influence in France in 
the 1820 s. Bouyer's primary concern is defining 
le paysage romantique." He concludes: "Le veritable 
paysage romantique est 1*enfant de 1'imagination dans 
ses motifs molns inspires de la vue de la nature que 
du r@ve de 1'artiste," In this respect Bouyer praises 
the artistic effort of Paul Huet. 
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Shirley, Andrew. "Paintings by Constable in Paris 1824-26." 

Gazette des Beaux Arts . Vol. 23, March 1943, 173-80. 

An estimate of Constable's influence in Prance in the 1820's, 
Shirley justly emphasizes the role played by the Parisian 
art dealers Arrowsmith and Shroth, particularly Schroth. 

It is because of the efforts of these two men that 27 of 
Constable's works were seen in Prance in the period 1824-26. 

Steigman, John. "Constable's 'Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's 
Grounds," Art Quarterly 14, no. 3, 1951, 195-205. 

This article places the known versions of "Salisbury 
ral from the Bishop's Grounds" in a chronological re 
ship so far as possible and restates the evidence s 
for the order suggested. The excuse for so doing i 
existence in an English private collection of a vers 
hitherto thought lost. 

Peckham, Morse. "Constable and Wordsworth," College Art Journal 12, 
1952-53, 196-209. Peckham’s article is built around the 
question: ire there any reasons 'or thinking that Constable 
consciously applied Wordsworth's ideas about writing poe try 
to his own creative activity, painting?" On the basis of 
the available evidence (Constable met Wordsworth in 1806, 

Sir George Beaumont was the patron of Constable, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, e tc)Peckham concludes:"l am convinced that 
Constable had the opportunity thru Sir George Beaumont to 
become acquainted with the ideas of Wordsworth as expressed 
in conversation, in letters, in published prose, and in 
poetry, published and un-published, and that he did actually 
become acquainted with them, that he was profoundly affected 
by them, and that the sudden re-direction of his art worked 
out in the sketches beginning in 1808 was the result of that 
impact upon his mind and sensibility." For a more comple te 
discussion of the question of Constable and Wordsworth, see 
Hawes' 1963 thesis: Constable's Writings on Art . 1963. 

Beckett, R. B, "Constable's Lock," Burlington Magazine 94, August 
1952, 252-56. Beckett reviews the available information 
on the six versions of "A Boat Passing a Lock." He concludes 
that the upright type precedes the oblong type and that in 
each sub-grouping Constable made his usual preliminary study 
of approximately the same size. The subject of the Lock 
occupied Constable off and on from 1823-1826, and Peckham's 
article helps clarify Constable's activity during this 
period. 

D'Otrange-Mastai, M. L. "Constable's Diversity," Apollo 64. Augus t 
1956 , 37-40. D'Otrange-Mastai compares the differences in 
mood and style between the sketches and the finished pictures, 
He concludes that the true Constable is to be found not in 
the great showpieces but in the oil sketches. This point 
of view has been refuted, for the most part, by Graham 

Reynolds in Constable : the Natural Painter (London, 1965) 
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Beckett, R, B. "Constable's 'Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's 
Grounds." Art Quarterly 20, Summer 1957, 141-50, 

Beckett's article is a supplement to the account given 
by John Steigman of the chronological relationship of the 
several versions of Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop s 
Grounds (Art Quarterly, Autumn 1951). Beckett corrects 
Steigman on the basis of letters which were not printed 
at the time of the Steigman article. 

Kitson, Michael. "John Constable, 1810-1816, A Chronological Study," 
Journal of the Wa rburg and Courtauld Institute . July 1957, 
338-57. “ Kitson's article is a survey of the last formative 
period in Constable's life, namely from about 1810-1816, 

The first part of his essay is a recapitulation of the known 
facts, designed primarily to provide a starting point for the 
stylistic analysis which follows in the second part of the 
essay. The problem is to explain the stylistic basis of the 
change in Constable's landscapes between 1810-1816, that is, 
the difference between the Proby Dedham Vale of 1811 and 
the "Mill Stream" of 1814; between the Ashmolean Dedham Vale 
from Langham of 1812 and the slightly earlier, but more 
revolutionary Lock and Cottages on the Stour in the V&A. 

At the conclusion of his article Kitson gives an account of 
the innovations in handling and color which occur in the 
V&A Boat Building and the Leeds Dedham Vale from East Berg - 
holt of 15157 

Floriscnne, Michel, "Constable and the Massacres de Sclo by Dela- 
Croix,"Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute . 
January-June 1957, l8o-&5. Florisonne discounts the story 
that Delacroix, after having seen the"Hay Wayne" in the 
Salon of 1824, went back to his studio and re-did the 
painting he was then working on, the Massacres de Sclo . 

He does so on the basis of a comparalson of the texture 
of the two canvases. He states: "One finds that the 
difference between the thick and lumpy texture of Constable's 
work at this period, and Delacroix's smooth, brushed sur¬ 
faces are more obvious than is the technical relationship 
claimed for them." 

Hawes, Louis. "Review of the Reynolds Catalogue of the Constable 

Collect ion in the Vi ctoria, and Albert Museum . ^Art Bulletin . 
June 1961, 150-66.“The review oi 1 Reynolds' book is given 
above under Reynolds' Catalogue of the Constable Collection 
in the V&A . Hawes also discusses Kurt Badt 1 s John Constable *s 
Clo&ds . see the entry under Badt. A clarification of the 
question of Constable and the picturesque is also offered 
by Hawes in this article. 

Beckett, R. B. "Constable's Hadlelgh Castle ." Art Quarterly 26, 
no. 4, 1963, 419-28. Beckett reviews the history of this 
painting which, after being exhibited in 1888, was lost sight 
of for nearly seventy-five years. It re=Gmerged in the 
Paul Mellon Collection In the early 1960's. 
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_. "Summerland by John Constable," Art Quarterly 27, no, 21, 

196^, 176-84, A brief account of the history of the canvas 
entitled Landscape : Ploughing Scene in Suffolk , from its 
exhibition at the Academy in the Spring" of l6l4 to the 
present day. This was one of Constable's favorite paintings 
and its sale to a complete stranger when exhibited at the 
British Institution delighted the artist and renewed his 
self confidence, 

Reynolds, Graham. "Total immersion in Landscape," Art News 64, 

October 1965* 42-45. A brief discussion of the exhibition 
Sketches b£ Constable which toured the USA in 1965. Reynolds 
underlines the importance of sketching to Constable and the 
exten ive degree to which he would weave the substances of 
his visual notations into his more elaborate pictures. 

___• "Newly Discovered Drawings by Constable in a Louvre 

Sketch Book," Burlington Magazine 108, March 1966, 138-39. 
Reynolds discusses the recent discovery of six or more of 
Constable 's marine sketches and drawings made at Brighton 
in a small leatherbound sketch book in the Cabinet de Deasim 
in the Louvre, This same sketch book was utilized by 
Delacroix at Dieppe. Reynolds gives a short description 
of che contents of the sketch book as they should now, in 
his view, be described and suggests that Constable, touched 
by Delacroix’s admiration for his work, gave him an un¬ 
finished sketch book as a present. 

Beokett, R, B. "Constable and Hogarth," Art Quarterly 29, 1966, 
106-110. Beckett suggests that Hogarth is the basis of 
Constable’s portrait style, that is, the style of Constable's, 
art when he was eking out his small income by painting 
portraits of his Suffolk friends, Beckett supports his 
argument by comparing Constable's portrait of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Western (1814) with Hogarth’s Captain Coram . 1740. 
Beckett has determined that the Constable portrait cf 
Western Is based on a design taken in reverse from the 
portrait of an earlier seafaring character, Captain Coram, 
painted by Hogarth for the Foundling Hospital in 1740. 

The posture of the sitter and the accessories in both 
paintings is also the same. 

Rhyne, Charles, "Fresh Light on John Constable," Apollo 87, March, 
1968, 227-30. Rhyne discusses two new books on Constable: 
Charles Peacock's John Constable . the Man and his Work 
(London, 1965) and Graham Reynold's Constable , the Natural 
Painter (London, 1965). The latter has been discussed above. 
In reference to the former Rhyne remarks: "It is so un- 
scholarly in appearance and contains so many obvious mis¬ 
takes, ommlsions and inconsistencies in the list of Illus¬ 
trations and notes on the plates that one is liable to over¬ 
look what it has to offer. Peacock gives a special import¬ 
ance to Constable's paintings and thoughts about the sea, 
which is one of the books strengths. As It is, this section 
constitutes the longest separate consideration of Constable's 
relationship to the sea in the literature on the artist. 

Mr. Peacock is right in calling attention to the neglect 
which this aspect of Constable's work has received." 
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Owen, Felicity. "Sir George Beaumont and the Contemporary Artist," 
Apollo 89, February 1969, 106-11. Owen discusses the 
career of Sir George Beaumont as a patron of the arts: 
his admiration for Reynolds and Wilson, his working in 
Italy with J. R. Cozens, his admiration for Girtin, 
his friendship with Farington, his recognition of Constable* 
artistic talent, his scorn for Turner (Turner, said Beau¬ 
mont, has done more harm in misleading the taste than any 
other artist), and his gift to the nation of his personal 
collection of paintings in 1823. 
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/__ SLIPS ; Self-portrait, pencil, 1806 

John Constable was born at East Bergholt in Suffolk on June 11, 

1776, He was the second son of Golding Constable, the owner of water 
- at Flatford and Dedham and of two windmills in the neighborhood 
Bergholt. Though very delicate as an Infant, John Constable 
to a healthy boy and at the age of seven was sufficiently 
rob, ■ to be sent to a boarding school about fifteen miles from his 
. From this school he passed to one at Lavenham and then to the 

Grammar School at Dedham where he remained until he was seventeen. He 
was a favorite with the headmaster. Dr. Grimwood, although he does not, 
as a scholar, appear to have excelled in anything but penmanship. Before 
he was sixteen years old his fondness for painting had become noticeable 
and was commented on by his teachers, who appear to have been lenient 
to his lack of interest in other studies which resulted from it. At 
East Bergholt all his spare time was spent in the company of John 
Dunthorne, a plumber and glazier who occupied a small cottage not far 
from the gates of Golding Constable's house. Dunthorne devoted his 
leisure time to sketching landscape from nature and in thi3 pursuit 
John Constable was his constant companion. 

Constable's father, a successful businessman, looked disparagingly 
at his son's interest in art and wished him to prepare for the Church. 

The thought of taking Orders, however, was so distasteful to Constable 
that it was agreed he should enter the milling business. For about a 
year he was at work in his father's mills. He worked conscientiously 
at the business, but his desires were unchanged, and during this period 
his mother's insight and sympathy led her to procure for him an 
introduction to Sir George Beaumont, who was in the habit of coming to 
Dedham to visit his mother, the Dowager Countess of Beaumont. Sir 
George was an important person for Constable to meet for he was well 
known among the artists and collectors of London, where his wealth. 
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social position, and education all combined to make him a leading patron 
and dictator of taste throughout most of Constable's life. In addition 


he was a landscape painter of some talent in the strict classical 

tradition whose admiration for Claude was unlimited. Sir George indulged 

by often carrying about in his luggage when he traveled, the small 

Hagar and the Angel. He showed Constable this picture together_with ^ 

(Sir GB owned 30 water color drawings by Girt in) 
water colors of Girt in and advised him to study them carefully. This 

advice was by no means wasted for Constable immediately shared Beaumont's 

enthusiasm for Claude, never to lose it, and before many years had passed 

his own work owed a large debt to Girt in. 


S1IDE:/ Landscape with a stream at Wenham, pen and ink, 7 l/8 by 11 3/4 in 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 1796 

0 Cottage at East Bergholt, pen and ink, 7 1/8 by 11 3/4 in., 1796 
^ Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In 1795, perhaps encouraged by Beaumont, Constable persuaded his 
father to let him take a trip to London to measure his chances for 
success if he should decide to study painting seriously. Soon after he 
reached London he made the acquaintance of John Thomas Smit fj, a minor 
engraver and topographical draughtsman who was popularly known as 
"Antiquity''. Smith at once encouraged him with offers of instruction & 
advice. During the next two years Constable accepted this tuition and 
divided his time jetween London and the country, keeping in touch with 
Smith by letters. He devoted his evenings to reading books on painting, 
Gessner's Essay on Landscape, and studying anatomy or drawing from 
plaster casts. A wide range of exercised included the copying of 
etchings by Ruysdael and battle scenes >y Tempesta, and a brief but 
unsuccessful attempt at allegorical painting when he produced a pair 
of small stilted canvases representing a chemist and his opposite, an 
alchemist. In addition to these varied activities he also quickly 
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absorbed Smith's enthusiasm for the picturesque In rural scenery, 
spending a good deal of the daylight hours searching about the country¬ 
side for examples of "the neglected fast-ruinating cottages" which 
Smith admired for their wide range of rough textures. In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a sketch book of eleven pen drawings of such cottages 
and landscapes, dated 1796, shows the level of accomplishment Constable 
had reached at this time'. He was using the pen in imitation of an 
etcher's point and following Smith's convention of scratchy ziz-zag line 
for foliage. The results were timid and poor in perspective, indicating 
that Constable certainly possesed no natural facility in draughtsman¬ 
ship and needed to learn a great deal more if he wished to call himself 
an artist. For the time being his youthful eagerness was far in advance 
of his skill. The lack of promise in these early sketches makes it not 
at all surprising that in 1797 Smith advised Constable to follow his 


father's advise and become a miller. 

Constable tried the milling business for the second time, but not 
for long. Aftei two years of work he had had enough and on February 25, 
1799 he reappeared in London with his father's permission to study 
painting and won a letter of introduction to Jospeh Farrington, a pupil 
and follower of Richard Wilson. Farring-on became a friend and advisor 
to Constable and after appraising Constable's drawing of a torso on 
March 2nd, gave him a letter of recommendation to W?lton, keeper of 
the Royal Academy. It must have been on this day that Constable wrote 
to his friend Dunthorne the following letter published by Leslie: "I am 
this morning admitted as a student at the Royal Academy. The figure 
which I drew foi admittance was the Torso. I shall begin painting in 
earnest as soon as I have the loan of a sweet little picture of Jacob 
Ruysdael to copy." 

Constable was now nearly 23, but still caoable of nothing more 


than amateurish vrork, while Turner, only 25, was already well launched 
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and. in "two years would be elected a member of the Royal Academy. In 
Constable there was no indication of youthful genius that would enable 
him to quickly make up for lost time. Instead his hand was clumsy and 
this, combined with the haphasard nature of his early training, was a 
drawback. In the surroundings of the Academy school he quickly realized 
his limitations and at once mapped out a plan for overcoming them. His 
chelf drawback, he knew, was his slim knowledge of the basic processes 
of painting, and in a letter to Dunthorne he wrote: "I shall remain in 
town the chelf of this summer. Indeed I find it necessary to fag at 
copying some time yet to acquire execution. The more facility of 
practice I get the more pleasure I shall find in my art, without the 
power of execution I should be continually embarassed and it would 
burden me." The list of masters whose oalntlngs he copied is imposing 
in lenght and variety. In partnership with another young artist 
Richard Relnagle he bought a Ruysdael for 70 pounds. Sir George lent 
him Claude's Hagar and the Angel to copy and Farington lent him Hadrian's 
Villa by Wilson. Other references in his letters mention Ruysdael, two 
m ’'e Wilsons and a landscape by Annibale Caracci and there were many 
rs as well. From this time on Constable remained an untiring 
student of landscape by recognized masters. As a self-imposed and self- 
disciplined training, his copying gave him what he wanted; a sound 
knowledge of standard techniques and methods of picture-building which 
he could use to his own ends. 

In 1802, for the first time, one of his paintings was accepted by 
the academy for exhibition. It was a step forward but he was never¬ 
theless dissatisfied with his progress and felt that a still more 
serious study of nature was required before he could paint landscape 
properly. In May of this year he wrote to Dunthorne: "For these past 
two years I have been running after pictures and seeking th*> truth at 
second hand. I have not endeavoured to represent nature with the same 
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elevation of mind, but have rather endeavoured to make my performance 
look as if really executed by other men. I am come to a determination 
to make no idle visits this summer or to give up my time to common¬ 
place Deople. I shall return to Bergholt, where I shall make some 
laborious studies from na-ure, and I shall endeavour to get a pure and 
unaffected representation of the scenes that may employ me,with respect 
to colour particularly, and anything else; drawing I am pretty well 
master of. There is little or nothing in the exhibition worth looking 
at. There is room enough for a natural painter. The great vice of the 
present day is ^bravura,*' an attempt at something beyond the truth. In 
attemnting to do something better than well they do what is in reality 
good for nothing. Fashion always had and will ever have its day; but 
truth in all things only will last and can have Just claims to posterity.” 

Here, for the first time, Constable was formulating his artistic 
ideals. He was deliberately abandoning the traditional and fashionable 
elegance of classical landscape and consciously setting out on his own. 

For some years, however, his work continued to show clearly the Influence 
of the painters he had copied as well as the fre?h results of his own 
observation. 

SLIDE : /v Dedham Vale, oil on canvas, 17 1/8 by 13 l/2 ins., V & A,§ept 1802 

/, Claude: Hagar and the Angel (owned by Sir George Beaumont and 
copied by Constable) 

Dedham Vale . 1802, painted over a brown ground which is visible in 
places, has long been recognized as the source from which Constable com¬ 
posed his large oil painting of the same title exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1828. The Claudian arrangement of a distant view framed 
between two groups of trees in this representation of Dedham Vale in 
September 1802 is, according to Shirley, based on Claude's Hagar and the 
Angel , which it will be recalled, Constable first saw at the house of 
the Dowager Lady Beaumont in Dedham. Constable, however, has here 
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added the fresh results of his own observation of nature. The trees In 
this scene from the countryside endeared to him from its association 
with his childhood are not forced into the mould of ideal form, mixed 
in soecies and improved upon in structure, but recognizably portrayed 
as they existed. Although they are painted meticulously, leaf by leaf, 
with single dabs of pigment for individual form they are not arranged 
in decorative patterns, nor are the irregular outlines of the foliage 
reduced to rhythmical, scalloped edges. Constable has now begun to pay 
close attention to the details of natural form and no longer sees nature 
through the eyes of others. Judged by Claudian standards of taste, to 
which the critics of his day were accustomed, this painting was deficient 
in grace and its forms lacked decisive outlines. Judged by the standards 
Constable was evolving fcr himself, he could answer that it was closer 
to the disorderly profusion he saw in nature. The neutral sky and the 
absence of clouds give a feeling of ooenness that suggests,perhaps,the 
influence of the watercolors of Girt in. 

Constable's close observation of nature in this study, particularly 
of the effect of light, led the perceptive and sympathetic West to 
Remark: "You must have loved nature very much before you could have 
painted this." 


Wilhera Van de Velde: Boat Scene . Clowes Collection. 

In April 1803 Constable made a trip from London to Deal, in the 
Ooutts, East Indiaman, with Captain Torin, a friend of his father. 

In a letter to Dunthorne dated May 23, 1803 Constable states: " I was 
near a month on board, and was much employed in making drawings of ships 
in all situations. I saw all sorts of weather. Some the most delightful, 
and some as melancholy. But such is the enviable state of a painter 
that he finds delight in every dress nature can possibly assume." 
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During the course of this trip Constable made 130 rapid penoll and 
wash sketches of the shipping he saw along the coast and on the Medway a 
They are, for the most part, dependent In style on the Dutch sea- 
scaplsts, particularly Van de Velde, whose example he found useful 
In treating a new type of sujet. Constable left the coutts at 
Gravesend to walk to Rochester and Chatham. Prom Chatham he hired a 
boat to see the men-of-war In the Medway and sketch His Majesty's Ship 
Victory in three views. Then he rejoined the ship at Gravesend. Some 
of these marine sketches made in 1803 were subsequently used as the 
basis of the 1806 water color drawing of H.M.S Vistoryr The drawing was 
a failure. It was one of the rare occasions when Constable took an 
interest in contemporary events and one of his few attempts at historical 
painting which was then flourishing at the Academy under the leadership 
of West. At that time historical painting was considered the highest 
type of art, of far greater value than landscape, and It was finding 
plenty to do In the service of England's growing nationalism. Nothing 
indicates constable's complete love of nature to the exclusion of other 
interests more clearly than the almost complete lack of reference, not 
only in his paintings, but in his letters as well, to the events of the 
times in which he lived—the French Revolution, the rise of 7 Napoleon, V 
the dark days wfcen England faced him alone and the victories that 
brought about his downfall. 

Much of Constable's activity for the next seven years (1803-10) 
was to prove a flase line of development and in retrospect uncharacter¬ 
istic of his career. Disgusted with his slow progress and the restricted 
outlook of the art world in London he was satisfied to spend the greater 
part of 1804 in a house near his father's painting portraits of farmers 
and their wives at prices sultalbe to a small looal trade.(3 guineas if 
a hand were included, 2 if Itfft out). Portraits would sell, while hiB 
landscapes could find no buyers. Poi this eoonomio reason ( portrait 
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painting became a subsidiary and continuing line of activity. His 
early portraits ihow that at first he was quite content to work in the 
established tradition of Reynolds and Lawrence. Later examples, such 
as the portrait of Mrs. Constable jn the National Gallery, are more 
individual and forceful. It was probably for economic reasons that 
Constable also in 1804 accepted a commission to paint an altar-piece in 
the church at Brantham, a small village not far from East Bergholt. 

The subject, Christ Blessing the Little Children, failed to oall forth 
anything original in treatment. As his portraiture fell back on academic 
tradition, so in the altar piece he relied heavily on the style of 
religious painting that was taught at the Academy. The finished work, 
which still hangs in Brantham Church, indicates that he was here on 
unfamiliar ground and still almost hopelessly inept at drawing and in 
modeling figures in light and sha^e. Constable valurted a second altar 
piece in 1809. Christ Blessing the Elements, in the Nayland Church, 
whloh was found, by David Pike Watt3, to be guilty of errors on 25 
counts, and he did not hesitate to give Constable, his nephew, the 
benefit of his observations by listing them in a letter. 

SLIDE:/Constable; View in the Lake District , pencil and watercolor, 1806 

Girt in: View of Hills and River , watercolor, c. 1800. 

Constable: View in Barrowdale . pencil and watercolor, 7 1/2 by 
10 3/4 ins, oct. 4, 1806, V&A, ’’Dark Autumnal day 
at noon, tone more blooming, this effect exceedingly 
terrific, and much like the beautiful Gaspar I saw 
In Margaret Street M 

Cozens, J. R .: View o f Island of Elba 
In 1806 Constable made a trip to the Lake District where he spent 
the better part of September and October. The mountainous region of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland had become a recognized substitute for the 
Alpr Suisse and Italie, closed to English travellers by the Napoleonic 
blockade. They offered an easily accesible district in which nature 
could be enjoyed in its grander aspects, wild and unspoiled by man. 
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Oonstable's reactions to the mountains were un-oonventional. Instead 

of admiring the scenery, he found the solemn loneliness of the mountains 

and their immensity unattractive in comparasison with the spaciousness 

of flat river valleys. In his biography of Constable, Leslie reports; 

M I have heard him say that the solitude of mountains oppressed his 

spirits. His nature was primarily social and could not feel satisfied 

with scenery, however grand in itself, that did not abound in human 

associations,, He required villages, churches, farm-houses, and I believe 

it was as much from natural temperament as from early impressions that 

his first lovaV In landscape, was also his latest love. H 

/L These romantic views of mountain scenery done by Constable on 

his trip to the Lake District in 1806 are, as Graham Reynolds has 

determined, primarily derivative. They are in the tradition of John 

/L 

Robert Cozens and reflect, it can be argued, the direct Influence of 

Girtin's watercolors. Girtin's example helped Constable to here attain 

that broader, less detailed rendering of form and spaciousness of 

planning that would become characteristic of his subsequent compositions. 

The simple shapes of the mountains, tne wide flat areas of tone, the 

oolor schemes of dark greens and browns and purples all echo Gritin's 

/L 

work. Constable's watercolors of the Lakes, however, do not have the 
more subtle qualities of Girtin's smooth flowing washes and his careful 
gradations of tones. Constable's washes are dry, with sharp nervous 
edges that capitalize on the roughness of the paper to suggest the 
vibration of light. His highlights, conveying light shattering into 
splinters on an uneven hillside, are often obtained by scraping the 
paper vigorously with a knife (Voir: View in Barrowdale). It is these 
sketches done on the 1806 Lake Distrlot trip that provide the bases 
of most of Constables works during the next three years, 1807-10. 

The period 1803-1810, u period which in retrospedt would be seen 
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as uncharacteristic of Constable’s career, evertheless must not be 
Ignored, for It was during these six ven years that Constable, 

through his portraiture In the tradlti 1 of Reynolds and Lawrence, 
his watercolors In the manner of Girt in, and his feeble attempts at 
painting altar pieces, had mastered drawing and learned to make hlB 
color both rich and natural. In addition he learned to limit his 
subject matter to his native countryside, 

x m^p ,;23> 

SLIDE : Constable; Dedham Vale . 1811,oil on canvas, 31 by 51 ins, 
collection of Major R, G. Proby 

Reubens: Sunset Landscape 

In 1811 Constable sent a landscape to the Royal Academy called 
Twilight, The painting Was referred to by Farrington as "a view near 
Dedham, Essex” and is now known as Dedham Vale, 1811, Here Constable 
displayed the full results of his long training in the techniques of the 
old masters. He used a dark reddish brown for the underpainting, fresh 
solid pigment to throw objects into relief, and warm glazes to pull 
the painting together. It was well received by the Academy and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, the future president, recognized Its beauty and twice 
singled it out for favourable comment. In the development of his style, 
Dedham Vale 1811, marked the close of Constable's early period of 
apprenticeship. This painting gives so clear and detailed a panorama 
of the heart of Constable's country that Reynolds has used it for the 
identification of topographical features and landmarks beloved by the 
artist. Although Constable is no longer running after nature at second 
hand, for the most part at least, the broad meadows with the sun falling 
aoross them of Dedham Vale . 1811 are reminiscent of the Landscapes of 
Reubens. The Chateau de Stein of Reubens, owned by Sir George Beaumont, 


was one of Constable's favourite piotures 
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81IDE: Barges on the Stour, with Dedham Churoh in the Distance . 

c. lSIi, oil on paper laid on canvas, 10 1/4 by 12 1/4 ins. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In many ways the oil sketches of Constable, which date from the 
year 1810 onward, are the surest guide to his artistic and spiritual 
struggle for self-expression. Most of these sketches, painted on the 
spot under the direct inspiration of nature, reveal a fresh naturalism 
of outlook and capture what were essentially passing manifestations 
of nature and changing effects of light. In these small works Constable 
avoided the pitfalls of emotional involvement on the one hand and on the 
other of dry literalness. Being relatively small, they did not present 
the problems of handling paint over a large area, with its attendant 
risks of losing immediacy. Although a few were used as studies for 
large-scale works, and others as subjects to be engraved in the English 
Landscape series, they were, by and larg?, painted in the first place 
for the artists own pleasure and instruction, i. e., as ends in them¬ 
selves. Examples of painting in oil on paper can be found on the con¬ 
tinent as early as the 16th century, but Constable appears to have 
been the first to fully exploit its possibilities for rapid sketching 
from nature. One of the most remarkable of Constable's oil sketches 
is Barges on the Stour wltfr Dedham Chruch in the distance . Herein 
his command of effects of light Is seen in the subtle misty tones in the 
darkness which comes before a summer rain storm. The Immediacy of his 
apprehension of All the features of the landscape, their relevance to 
and subordination in the general effect, is oonveyed by the dashing 
strokes of his fully charged brush which encompasses detail without 
losing breadth. In all probability the view represented in this sketch 
is the lock at Flatford, painted with the artists back to Platford Mill. 
Here the artist has avoided Che obvious device of adding a flash of 
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lightning and relied Instead on subtle lighting effects and combinations 
of colours within a limited palette to achieve the eerie effect of the 
darkness before an impending storm# 


SLTDgx/-Study of a cart and ho rses. with a carter and dnc. not. irta 
O il on paper with a brown ground, 6 1/2 by "9 V 4 A. 

& Stour 2aii£I and Dedhas Village . Museum of Pine Arts, Boston. 

In 1814 Constable put his name down for election as an Associate 
of the Royal Academy for the third time. As in 1809 and 1810, he was 
defeated. The Academicians were willing to credit Constable with good 
design but they felt his paintings looked unfinished because he would 
not take the trouble to paint in the details carefully. This was the 
usual criticism applied to Constable's work bytthose who failed to 
understand or appreciate his shorthand description of form. He was not 
shirking his duty as the academicians thought. On the contrary he was 
giving up the superficial apoeal of highly wrought imitative painting 
for a sound reason. He was painting the total visual impression of a 
landscape in terms of tone, not in terms >£ accumulated detail, and to 
do so the sharp definition of Individual objects had to be subordinated 
to over all effects. The Academicians were unaware that Constable was 
moving steaaily towards the mode of vision that would be most character¬ 
istic of 19th century painting. 


The oppositions and criticism which greeted his innovations in 
style did not discourage him from continuing his experiments, m Oct 
he wrote to Karla Bicknell, the woman he would marry on Dec 6 , 1816,* 
"Ve have had a most delightful season. It is many years since I have 
pursued my studies so uninterruptedly and so calmly, or worked with 
so muob steadiness or confidence. I hope you will see me an artist 
sometime or another." One bf the works done this summer was an oil 
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SLIDE ( l' Boat Building near Flatford Mill , oil on canvas, size of painted 
vl/surface 2o by 24 1/4 inches., V&A., 1815 

Constable was determined to become a member of the Royal Academy. 

To do so he realized that he must impress the academicians and the 
cirtics. For that reason, as well as his desire to please his fiance's 
father, who was cynical of Constable's artistic merit, he completed the 
open-air oil we see before us. In a sense the painting owes its particular 
qualities to family pressure and to advice from Farrington, as a result 
of which Constable made a renewed study of the paintings of Claude before 
going into the country with the resolve that he would paint a picture 
entirely in the open air and more highly finished than was his custom. 

The cool colour of the Boat Building, which Leslie noted as eminently 
expressive of the heat of a summer day, is also evidence that Constable 
studied Claude to good effect. Compared with the dash and freedom of his 
oil sketches there is an atmosphere of constraint about some of the 
detail and the management of the composition; but he was able to intro¬ 
duce more breadth in a few details, such as the boy's back and the 
high lights on the tools. There is an un-assuming naturalism about the 
work consistent with its having been painted in the open air, but the 
greater pains bestowed upon the composing of the work have deprived it 
of some of the spontaneity seen in the open air oil sketches, Barges on 
the Stour with Dedham Church in the distance, for exampleV'or Weymouth 
Bay , done on his honeymoon in October, 1816. 
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oil on millboard, 8 by 9 3/4 Ins. 1016, V&A 


John Constable and Karla Bicknell were married by Fisher at 
Saint Martin's-in-the-Pields, London, on October 2, 1816. The newly 
married couple accepted Fisher's invitation to spend their honeymoon 
in Dorset and remained there for the better part of the autumn. The 
most interesting scenery seems to have been the coastline of Weymouth 
Bay,whdre the hairpin curve of the beach sweeping into the distance 
past steep cliffs and rolling downs was unexpectedly impressive. 

This oil sketch of Weymouth Bay, with its wild, dramatic and stormy 
sky, as well as the composition as a whole, clearly demonstrates that 
Constable, in his oil sketches, which were not exhibited during his 
lifetime, was much less dependent on past traditions and conventions 


than in his works finsihed for exhibition. 

ELIDE * A Scene on theRlver Stour . Frick Collection, 1819. 


Constable's marriage inaugurated the happiest, most productive 
and successful years of his professional career. Moods of nostalgia and 
longing gave way to exhilarating Joy in the present. All his senses 
took on a new keenness in probing out afresh the qualities of nature 
which delighted him most—the brlllance of sunshine and its warmth, the 
cooling freshness of morning dew and summer showers, the fecundity of 
meadows and the dramB of cloud and wind-filled skies. The next five 
years, 1816-21, are marked by a change in Constable's work habits. 

After his marriage he set himself to paint pictures which should embody 
much more ambitiously than anything he had yet produced his sentiment 
for the valley of the Stour. He had laid the foundations and had a 
variety of sketches to draw on and soon settled down to concentrate in 
earnest into welding them into large compositions to be pair.t«d, not 
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In the open air, hut, without loss of natural colour and feeling, 
in his studio. With tht! completion, exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
and sale of the White Horse in 1819 he first succeded in this aim. 

This "Scene on the River Stour", which later became known, from the 
white horse in the barge in the foreground, as the White Horse, was the 
largest work Constable had yet produced and the first of a series of 
six foot canvases on which his reputation depended during his lifetime and 
for many years afterwards. If the sketch of this subject, which is now 
in the Widener Collection in Washington, can be accepted as genuine, 
it was also the first instance in which he is known to have used a full 
sized sketch in the preparation of the finished picture. The White Horse 
attracted more attention than anything he had previously exhibited. The 
press hailed it enthusiastically. The author of a review in the Literary 
Chronicle exclaimed in astonished praise: "What a grasp of everything 
beautiful in rural scenery." The critic In the examiner elaborately 
contrasted his style with Turner's, dividing honours between the two: 

"He does not give a sentiment, a soul, to the exterior of nature as Hr. 
Turner does; he does not at all exalt the spectator's mind, which Mr. 
Turner emminently does, but he gives her outward look, her complexion, 
her physical countenance. He has none of the pdetry of nature like 
Mr. Turner, but he has more of her portraiture." These favourable press 
reviews were indications that recognition for his work should not be 
long in coming. Constable, in fact, was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy on November 1, 1819, winning over the head of his friend 
Leslie. Constable was now 43. 

was 

The preparation of a large canvas each year/a goal he now set for 
himself to reach daring the remainder of his life, though it was by no 
means easy for him to isep up the pace. Each painting was the result 
of careful study and unending experiment. Initial ideas were usually 
confined in small pencil sketches made in many cases without any con- 
cice thought of the larger composition that would follow. The first 
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conception of the composition as a whole was, in many cases, a small 
oil study boldly blocking out the main masses of tone. Studies in oil, 
water color or pencil dealing with fractions of the whole theme that 
presented special difficulties often followed. Then to test the 
carrying power of the design magnified in scale, to study the relation¬ 
ships of the main masses of tone and detail, and exercise his hand in 
the broader rhythms necessary for work on a large canvas he often 
painted^sketch of the same dimensions as the finished picture. 


SLIDIg <- ^iM.r trees at Hampstead , pencil, 9 1/8 by 6 1/4 ins, Oct, 2, 1820; 

Vietorir and Albert Museum. 

Not only had Constable won critical acclaim for a large oil 
painting. In the following year, 1820, Blake is said to have seen a 
drawing in Constable's sketch book of fir trees and to have exlaimed: 

"Why this is not drawing, this is inspiration." Constable replied: 

"I never knew that before, I meant it for drawing." 

) SLIDE : Vfatermeadows near Salisbury , oil on canvas, date unknown, V&A 

A further demonstration of the virtuosity of Constable in the 
early twenties is seen in his "Watermeadows near Salisbury", referred 
to by Hawes as "the most illus ionistic landscape Constable ever painted." 
It Is a small oil painting which is to all intents and purposes an 
out-of-doors sketch. Reynolds erroneously dates the painting 1829. 

Hawes, in his review of the Catalog of the Constable Collection in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, demonstrates that the placid mood of 
the landscape, the unforced naturalness of all the forms and reflections, 
and the exceptionally naturalistic color, bespeak Constable's style of 
the early twenties, ^his is the painting by Constable which, when 
it came before the council of the Academy i v 1830 was rejected as 
"the nasty green thing", although it should nave br.an hung without 
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scrutiny since Constable was then an Academician. 

SLIDE : Wjvenhoe Park . National Gallery, Washington, 1816. 

Although Constable did not actually settle permanently in Hampstead 

until 1827, he was accustomed during the early twenties to move there 

in the summer with his somewhat delicate wife and young children, and 

Hampstead is perhaps particularly associated with his studies of clouds, 

many of them painted in 1821-22, which are among the more original of 

his achievements. Reynolds and Hawes have convincingly demonstrated 

that these cloud studies of 1821 and 1822 are not, as Kurt Badt once 

suggested, the result of a direct influence on Constable of Luke 

Howards cloud classifications which appeared in volume one of his 

Climate of London, published in 1818. Howard's book probably played 

a part but conceivably not by suggesting considerations which had not 

previously occured to Constable, but rather by crystallizing his ideas. 

Badt's thesis that there is a causal relationship between the publication 

of Howards meterologicai text and the appearance of Constable's cloud 

studies is, as Hawes has stated, a zealous oversimplification, which 

does not consider the background of Constable. Constable, it will be 

recalled, was the son of a miller and worked in his fathers mills 

for a period of three years. As such he was very early given to 

observing carefully the changing atmospheric conditions of the sky 

causal 

over East Bergholt. A further refutation of Badt's thesis is offered 
by the fact that Constable, as early as 1800, showed a vivid Interest 
in cloud formations. In that year he made a series of twenty pencil 
copies of cloud forms after engravings by Alaxender Cozens. Constable's 
interest in clouds can also be seen in his works painted before 1818, 
the publication date of Howard’s text. Weymouth Bay (1816) and 
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Vlvenhoe Park (1816), which we see before us, both clearly show 
Constable's awareness of the sky In landscape painting. Both works 
were exhibited before the publication of Howards classification of 
cloud forms. 

Constable's understanding of the significance of the sky in 
landscape painting is clearly stated in the now famous letter of 
October 23,1821 to Fisher: " I have done a good deal of skying. I am 
determined to conquer all difficulties, and that most arduous one among 
the rest. And now, talking of skies, it is amusing to us to see how 
admirably you fight my battles; you certainly take the best possible 
ground for getting your friend out of a scrape. That landscape painter 
who does not make his skies a very material part of his composition, 
neglects to avail himself of one of his greatest aids. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, speaking of the landscapes of Titian, of Salvator and of 
Claude, say8,''Even their skies seem to sympathise with their subjects." 

I have dften been advised to consider my sky as a white sheet thrown 
behind the objects. Certainly, if the sky is obtrusive, as mine are, 
it is bad; but if it is evaded, as mine are not, it is worse; it must 
and always shall be with me an effectual part of the composition. It 
will be difficult to name a class of landscape in which the sky is not 
the keynote, the standard of scale, and the oheif organ of sentiment. 

You may conceive, then, what a white sheet would do for me, impressed 
as I am with these notions, and they cannot be erroneous. The sky is 
the source of light in Nature, and governs everything; even our common 
observations on the weather of the day are altogether suggested by it. 

The difficulty of skies in painting is very great, both as to comp¬ 
osition and execution; because with all their brillancy, they ought 
not to come forward, or, indeed, be hardly thought of any more than 
extrene distances are; but this does not apply to phenomena or accidental 
effects of sky, because they always attraot particularly. I may say 
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this to you, though you do not want to be told that I know very well 
what about, and that my skies have not been neglected." 

'W 

a * 1821 > 00t 2 > oil on paper, 

of ekT and tree,,. Oil on paper, 10 by 11 3/4, o. 1821,VAA 
UHlLoLOloude, 1 - sept 5, 1822, 11 3/4 by 19 lnohee, V4A, oil on 

l' y 

S tudy Of cirue Clouds , o. 1822, 4 1/2 by 7 lne, V4A, oil on paper. 

The eloud studlee of 1821 are not, for the most part, pure atudlee 
of clouds. Treetops or parte of buildings are Included as in the two 
sketches in oil on paper we see before us now. Constable observed the 
foliage catching the sunlight In small patches of light and recorded the 
direction and force of the wind vhioh..oaueed the rapid change of the 
olouds. In these 1821 cloud studies there Is a much greater senee of 
changing light and the catching of passing effects than lj_ihe pure 
cloud studies which belong to the following year, 1822 . 

These two cloud studies of 1822 are among the fifty or so pure 
sky studies done In that year by Constable at Hampstead. Although 
these sketches were undertaken as a means to an end, as working studies 
to develop the feeling for aerial space and light In his finished 
compositions, they were never surpassed. Particularly In the skies 
of his later work. Constable failed to recapture the unforced, natural 
quality of these sketches done In 1821 and 22 at Hampstead. These sketches 

d ° ne d± foget 1 L^ 0al natUXe in 011 ° n Paper ’ moreover , merit being con¬ 
sidered, with Constable's six foot canvases,as hie r t original work. 
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SLIDE: First sket ch of the Hay Wain . Melon Collection, Washington. 

0 Mlgoalg stndy for the Hay Wain, oil on canvas, 54 by 74 Ins, 

' c. 1121, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

ghe foy Wain,oil on canvas, 51 1/4 by 73 In; Rational Gallery, 
London, 

On April 1, 1821 Constable wrote to Fisher, after a winter of 
steady work In his studio: "My picture goes to the Academy on the 10th, 
it is not so grand as Tinney’s. Owing perhaps to the masses not being 
so Impressive, the power of the chiaroscuro is lessened but it has a 
more novel look than I expected. I have yet much to do with it, and 
calculate for three or four days there." The picture of which Constable 
here speaks is the Hay Wain, which appeared in the^aatalog of the ex¬ 
hibition at the Royal Academy as Landscape—NocnT^TIw^y Wain marks the 
turning point in a long, stubborn struggle. It was painted in a year 
when Constable's fortunes began to mend, and is the fruit of a renewed 
self-confidence. In it he is able to carry out on a large scale the 
principles which he had long maintained in his sketches and his letters. 
The methods by which he contrived to carry the breadth and freshness 
of a small picture into a large one can be followed at every step, since, 
frotf the Hay W&.in onwards, each important composition is the culmin¬ 
ation of a series of studies, most of which survive. The germ of each 
composition is to be found in the hundreds of ‘.lny pencil drawings 
from nature which provided him with his general material; but the first 
decisive step is a small and very rough sketch in oils which states 
Xly maln theme of the picture with dramatic emphasis. Oil sketches 
of intermediary size, and variant renderings of difficult passages 
follow and then comes the really surprising and essential step. 

Constable makes a study in oils the size of the final picture. 1U ) 
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motives In doing so were, perhaps, more psychological than technical. 
"Painting" as he sald"ls for me another word for feeling," and his 
feelings about nature could only be expressed In a language too 
vivid for the taste of the day. The boldness and freedom of his touch 
were partly a means of rendering effects of light, partly a means of 
expressing emotion; and it was only possible to conserve the vividness 
of the original emotion on this scale if he felt free from all anxieties 
of finish and logical composition. The full-size studies were not so 
much dress reharsals as emotional discharges which allowed him to 
attack his final canvas without a feeling of frustration 

The general composition of both the full-sized oil study in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the completed canvas in the National 
Gallery in London is essentilly the same, except for minor differences 
in the number and placing of the figures* Nevertheless, the fl::lzhed 
canvas presents a marked contrast to the full-sized oil sketch. The 
sketch has none of the quietness of the finished picture. It is filled 
throughout with nervous movement resulting from a freer use of t>° 
palette knife and brush and a scattering of rich impasto for high¬ 
lights. In addition, the range of color iu the full-sized oil sketch 
is not as great as in the National Gallejry canvas. The Victoria and 
Albert Hay Way is almost a monochrome compared to She National Gallery 
▼oraion, the greens being kept down to khaki and the blues, for the 
most part, to grey. The finished canvas similarly demonstrates that 
Constable established more firmly the planes, particularly noticeable 
in the middle distance, and enriched the drawing. The figures in the 
foreground in the oil sketch have been removed, according to Kenneth 
Clark, for Constable at this time was so intent on naturalness as to 
avoid any appearance of artifice. Actually there is one note In the 
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Natlonal Gallery version which, however, according to Clark, Is 
slightly artificial: the red harness. The tiresome convention that a 
spot of red was necessary to off-set the green of a landscape was so 
firmly established and Invariably used by Morlant, Bonington, 
de Loutherbourg, Turner—every landscape painter up to Oourbet— that 
Constable seems to have been almost unconscious of it. 

Since in three years time the art world of Paris would be greatly 
affected by the revolutionary naturalism of the Hay Wain, it is inter¬ 
esting to loam what the critics had to say when it appeared at the 
Academy in 1821. It did not create a sensation. Whitley, in his 
Art in England 1821-37, has listed seven prominent London journals and 
newspapers which took no notice of it in their reviews of the exhibition. 
Charles Nodier, a visiting Frenchman, in a travel book entitled 
Promenade de Dieppe aux Montagnes d'Ecosse published on his return to 
France, wrote: M The palm of the exhibition belongs to a large landscape 
by Constable to which the ancient or modern masters have very few master¬ 
pieces that could be put in opposition. Near, it is only broad daubings 
of ill-laid colour with offend the touch as well as the sight, they are 
so coarse and uneven. At the distance of a few steps, it is picturesque 
country, rustic dwellings, a low river where little waves foam over the 
pebbles, a cart crossing the pond. It is water, air, sky. It is Huysdael, 
Wouwerman or Constable. H This enthusiasm of Nodier was typical of the 
French reaction to Constable's work. Three years later, in 1824, the 
Hay Wain, together with a view on the River Stour and a small picture 
of Yarmouth were sold to the Paris dealer Arrowsmlth for 250 pounds. 

Later in that year Arrowsmlth bought three more of Constable's canvases 
and commissioned seven additional ones. His friend Schroth, also a 
dealer in Paris, was introduced to Constable and he in turn placed an 
order for three. Further signs that Constable's reputation was growing 


on the continent were given by visits to his studio by the director 
of the Academy at Antwerp and a sale to a French viscount. Before 
Constable 1 s dealings with Arrowsmith and Schroth came to an end in 
1825, partially the result of a clash of personalities and partially 
the result of quarreling over prices, twenty seven examples of his 
art had made their way to France. This Is an Important fact which 
will be considered in a later section of this paper when an attempt 
to estimate Constable's influence on 19th century art in general will 
be undertaken. 

SLIDE* Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's grounds , oil on canvas, 

- 34 l /2 by 44 inches, the painting is executed on a thin linen 

laid on a coarser canvas. 

Constable's large Academy picture for 1823 was "Salisbury Cathedral 
from the Bishop's grounds," of which he wrote to Fisher reporting how 
well it was received by the academy: "My Cathedral looks well, it is 
much approved by the Academy. It was the most difficult subject in 
landscape I ever had on my easel. I have not flinched at the work of 
the windows, buttresses, etc, but I have still kept to my grand organ 
color and effect, and have, as usual, make my escape in the evanescence 
of the chiaroscuro. I think you will like it." This painting, an 
interruption to the series of canal and river scenes, was undertaken 
rather grudgingly as a commission for Bishop Fisher. Constable has 
left a vivid account of his struggles with this picture, in which he 
had to meet hit patron's desire for an exact portrayal of the cathedral, 
and to combine this with his own conception of a pictorial treatment. 
The latter required the animated sky with its black cloud behind the 
Cathedral 3 pire, which never satisfied the Bishop and which, after 
remaining a point of contention for two years, was the occasion of 
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Constable's painting another version without It. One of these later 
versions, signed ana dated 1826, is now in the Prick Oollection in NYC. 
In hiF description of this painting Leslie seems to be primarily con¬ 
cerned with the cows beneath the seemirgly invented trees. He states: 

"in the foreground Constable introduced a circumstance familiar to all 
who are in the habit of observing cattle. With cows there is generally, 
if not always, one which is called, not very accurately, the master 
cow, and there is scarcely anything the rest of the herd will venture to 
do until the master cow has taken the lead. On the left of the picture 
this individual is drinking and turns with surprise and Jealousy to 
another cow approaching the canal lower down for the same purpose. They 
are of the Suffolk breeff, without horns; and it is a curious mark of 
Constable's fondness for everything connected with his native country 
that scarcely an Instance can be found of a cow in any of his pictures, 
be the scene where it may, with horns." 

SLIDE:LA study for "A boat passing a Lock" (The Lock):Detail-man at lock 
oil, 53 3/4 by 48, Phila. Museum of Art, 1822 

^ A Boat passing a Lock .Royal Academy, London. 

A Boat Passing a Lock, (The Lock), went to the Academy exhibition 
of 1824, where it was received favorably, despite Constable's feelings 
of incompleteness and trepidation* In a letter to Pisher Constable 
discusses this painting as follows:" My look is liked at the Academy, 
and indeed it forms a decided feature, and its light cannot be put out, 
because it is the light of nature, the mother of all that is valuable 
in poetry, painting, or anything else where an appeal to the soul is 
required. The language of the heart is the only one that is universal, 
and as Sterne says, he disregards all rules, but makes his way to the 
heart as he can. My execution annoys most of them and all the scholastic 
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ones. Perhaps the sacrifice I make for lightness and brightness is too 
much, but these things are the essence of landscape and any extreme is 
better than white lead and dado painting. I sold this picture on the 
day of the opening, one hundred and fifty guineas including the frame 
to Mr. Morrison. I do hope that my exertions may tend towards popular¬ 
ity." Five years later, 1829, Oonstable was elected a Royal Academician. 
He repeated the same subject for his diploma canvas. 

SLIDE: Brighton Beach, with colliers , oil on paper, 5 7/8 by 9 3/4 ins, 
July 19, 1824 

The lightness and brightness of "A boat passing a lock" is 
similarly seen in Brighton Beach with Colliers of the same year, 1824. 
This oil sketch is inscribed on the back in pencil: "3d tide receeding 
left the beach wet—Head of the Chain Pier Brighton Beach July 19 Evg., 
1824 My Dear Maria's Birthday your Goddaughter—Very lovely Evening- 
looking eastward—cliffs and light off a dark grey—background very white 
and golden light." Constable has achieved a remarkable sense of atmos¬ 
phere in this little sketch, which he^painted as he sat at the head of 
Chain Pier. A warm clear light pervades the whole picture, and there is 
a gentle breeze filling the white sails of the barges as a fine summer 
day draws to a close. This sketch was among a group of sketches which 
Oonstable lent to Fisher. Referring to them in a letter of the 5th of 
January 1825, addressed to Fisher, he says,"l have enclosed in the box 
a dozen of my oil sketches—perhaps the sight of the sea may cheer 
Mrs. Fisher; they were done in the lid of my box on my knees as usual." 
Fisher returned them 3 months later, together with two volumes of 
Palsy's sermons which, he said, "are fit companions of your sketches, 
being exactly like them: full of vigour, and mature, fresh, original, 
warm from observation of nature, hasty, unpolished, untouched afterwards." 
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'yull-gcale studyff or H The Leaping Horae ", oil on canvas, 51 by 
74 inches, c. 1825, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

'The Leaping Horse . London, Royal Academy, 1825 


Constable's most Important work in the Academy exhibition of 1825 
was the Leaping Horse. It was a canal scene, as Constable remarked in 
a letter to Fisher,"full of the bustle incident to such a scene wlthw 
dogs, horses, boys and Men and Women and Children, and best of all old 
timber-props, Water plants, Willow stumps, sedges, old nets etc. 1 * Many 
people believe this to be Constable’s greatest masterwork. Others have 
preferred the wonderful and dynamic sketch in oil In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum which Andrew Forge called "the first Instance of an art 
which is all personal expression." The Victoria-Albert study In oil 

(tfrbu 

for the Leaping Horse is carried so far that we may well believe, as 
is hinted by Leslie in the first edition of his life of Constable, 
that it was first intended to be the finished pidture, but afterwards 
turned into a sketch. Here the effect of overshelming power and of 
demoniac energy is primarily conveyed by the summary treatment. Its 
solemnity is aided by the remarkable unity of light, and the multitude 
of small accents do not disturb it by a distracting glitter, for they 
are all subordinate to, and Justified by, the main effect. This is 
perhaps the only composition by Constable in which the action of the 
figures gives the key to the feeling of the whole; the energy of the 
horse's leap has transmitted itself to the landscape, the sky, and the 
painter's method. The painting is not so much the exhaustion of a rich 
stream of ideas as its conclusive summing up, - ; 

T „ 

in reference to the finished painting Forge has remarked: "The 
whole scene is concerned with violent urgency as a clash of light and 
dark, wlttt.Jitoaaiktlcl •tpwertng sKrftas amiitunhnleiLt ; Bkyt:eJ*r.i*i Uwginailve 
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rather than inventive in the way that Turner invents a make-believe 
atmosphere, and Constable may well have witnessed a scene very like 
this. But once again he has controlled and articulated his subject 
in Impressions by basing it, like so many of his other compositions, 
on the pictorial conventions of the Roman school of Poussin and Claude, 
which involves the strong intersection of verticals and horizontals, 
between which he deploys the gradual movements backwards in space. 

Witness the square block of trees at the left and the nearly vertical 
stumps, trees, and mast which divide the canvas into orderly compartements. 

Leslie explains the title of this painting as follows: "The chief 
object in the foreground is a horse mounted by a boy, leaping one of 
the barriers which cross the towing paths along the Stour to prevent 
the cattle from quitting their bounds. As these bars are without gates, 
the horses, which are of a much finer race, and kept in better conditions 
than the wretched animals that tow the barges near London, all are 
taught to leap; their harness ornamented over the collar with crimson 
fringe adds to their picturesque appearance, and Constable, by availing 
himself of these advantages, and relieving the horse, which is of a 
dark colour, upon a bright sky, make^him a very imposing object." 

SLIDE ; Hp.dleigh Castle . 1829, oil on canvas, 56 1/4 by 66 inches, 

Tate Gallery, London. 

On November 28, 1828 Marla Constable died. Her death was a blow 
from which Constable never entirely recovered. On February 10, 1829 
Constable was elected a Royal Academician. It followed only a few 
months after the death of Constable's mother. He complained bitterly 
when the news reached him that the honour came too late since he could 
no longer share it. According to the custom, newly elected Aoidemicians 
called on the president. Sir Thomas Lawrence, to pay their respects, 
Lawrence offended Constable deeply by implying that he should consider 
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himself very fortunate In being ejected over the heads of historical 
painters of great talent who were waiting on the list of candidates. 

The president's attitude, which Constable knew was shared by many 
others who placed subject matter first in judging painting, made It 
appear an act of Justice rather than a mark of distinction. Instead 
of feeling more secure in the knowledge that he had now reached the top 
of the ladder, Constable lost his nerve over the picture he was pre¬ 
paring to send to the exhibition, deciding that it should go only if 
his friends thought it was good enough. He wrote to Leslie for his 
opinion. Hadleigh CaBlte, the picture he had submitted to Leslie for 
Judgement, finally went to the Acaidemy. His idea for Hadleigh Castle 
probably dated back to his first visit to the ruins in 1803. Just as 
Constable never travelled expressely for subjects, so he did not draw 
expressely as a preliminary t painting, though he might at any later 
time turn back to neglected ges of his sketch books for subjects, as 
he did in this instance. H leigh Castle is the first painting done 
by Constable after the dea .1 of his wife Maria. Poole appropriately 
refers to this painting r "an elegy for Maria, and a melancholy if 
impressive dirge it is. After his wife's death Constable was subject to 
fits of depression and ie was often considered argumentative by his 
friends. "How for so wise purpose is every bit of sunshine clouded 
over in me," he wrc ,"Can it be wondered at that I paint continual 
storms —'Tempest 0 bt tempest rolled"? Still the darkness is majestic 
and I have not t accuse myself of ever having prostituted the moral 
feeling of Art ly canvas soothes me into a forgetfulness of the scene 
of turmoil anc folly and worse." The painting fully embodies the 
following lines from Thomson's Summer, with which its title was 
accompani*- in the catalogue of the exhibition! 
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"The desert Joys 

Wildly, through all his melancholy bounds. 

Rude ruins glitter; and the briny deep, 

Seen from some pointed promontory's top. 

Par to the blue horizons utmost verge. 

Restless, reflects a floating gleam.” 

SLUE : Stonehenge , watercolor, 15 1/4 by 23 1/4 ins. 1836, V&A 

Peter Paul Reubens: Landscape with a rainbow , oil on wood, 

37 1/4 by 48 1/2, Munich, mid 1630's. 

The last seven years of Constable’s life were a period of dis- 
heartenment, aggravated by poor health and a general loss of vitality, 
lge magnified his susceptibility to disappointments and criticism. 

Many who knew him chiefly in these last years remembered him as an 
embittered and disillusioned old man. The Academy paintings of this 
last period lost the warmth and open air freshness that had character¬ 
ized those of the previous decade. Stonehenge, a watercolor in the V&A, 
painted in 1836, is a representative^example of the stormy moods which 
now predominated, seeking expression in sudden violent shiftings of light 
and high winds. Water color, which he had used sparingly for some years, 
now became a favorite medium. This water color of Stonehenge, with its 
moodnof romantic desolation, celestial fireworks, and turbulent sky 
demonstrates that Constable, in his last years, was not incapable of 
exploiting the emotional possibilities of a .subject to the highest 
possible degree. The mount of this water color bears the inscription: 
"Stonehenge, the mysterious monument of Stonehenge, standing remote on 
a bare and boundless heath, as much unsonnected with the events of past 

)J[ 

ages as it is with the uses of the present* carries you back beyond /oS 

all histories] records into the obscurity of a totally unknown periodV 1 ^ 

The double rainbow introduced into this composition perhaps shows the 

had 

Influence of Reubens, whose landscapes Constable admired for over 40 yrs. 
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On March 31, 1837, Constable died. His influence was felt in both 
England and France but not to the same degree or with the same con¬ 
sequences in each case. In England he found no immediate followers 
who could encompass the imaginative power of his work or elaborate on 
his technique. Those who studied his examples were men of leaser 
capacity. The two major English landscape painters of the generation 
after Constable, David Cox (1783-1859) and Peter de Wint (1784-1849) 
were essentially water colorists. Some of Constable's interest in the 
changing effects of weather reappeared in Cox, who was most at home on 
wide moorlands overhung with leaden skies and peopled with little 
figures scurrying through gusts of wind and rain. Sometimes his subjects 
were treated with vigour and earnestness and sometimes they were merely 
pretty in the Victorian manner. Cox spent a part of his early career as; 
a scene painter for the theater which probably explains why his work 
is frequently superficial in its handling and lacking in the strong 
sense of material substance which underlines all of Constable's painting. 

W 5°% e J e ^ f hD } C al sklll » sense of clour and broad fluid handling 
sometimes approached Constable in spirit in his fondness for cool shady 
trees or hot cornfields. For the moat part, however. Constable had 
little influence on landscape paintingAin the years following his death. 
No artists of pioneering genius appeared on the scene to carry forward 
his study of outdoor light and color. But Constable was not alone in 
failing to stir up and considerable following, for the same applies to 
Turner, who found only second rate disciples in J. B. Pyaecand William 
Severn. The explanation is found in general changes which were taking 
place in English art. With the growth of industrialism and the rise 
of a new and wealthy middle class, who rapidly became more influential 
as patrons of art, sentimentality in landscape assumed greater im¬ 
portance than accurate observation or technical experiment. 
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The rise of the Pre-Raphelite movement also destroyed landscape as 
Constable had known it. The pre-Raphealites rebelled against genre 
painting In all its forms and demanded precise images that conveyed 
specific meanings and worthwhile subjects treated in the clear and 
descriptive manner of early Renaissance painting. They wanted a message, 
and landscape as Constable had understood it, lacked the importance of 
of content upon which they insisted. Whenever the pre-Raphaelites 
turned to landscape, which was seldom, they recorded natural appearances 
with infinite pains but they ignored the unifying effects of light or the 
suggestions of movement and change which had been fundamental laws in 
all of Constable's paintings. 

Constable's paintings, however, had a maximum effect in Prance. 

It will be recalled that before Constable's dealings with the Parisian 
art dealers Arrowsraith and SChroth had come to an end in 1825, 27 
examples of his art had made their way to Prance, among them the Hay 
Wain and A View on the Stour, as well as Hamostead Heath. On Peb. 17, 

1824 Constable wrote to Fisher announcing Arrowsmith's intention to 
exhibit his works in the French capital. He said in that letter:"His 
objeot is to take a show of my pictures to Paris—perhaps to my ad¬ 
vantage—for a prophet is not known in his own country." Fisher 
shrewdly replied:"The stupid English public, which has no judgement of 
its own, will begin to think that there is something in you if the French 
make your works national property. You have long laid under a mistake. 
Men do not purchase pictures because they ad&ire them, but because 
other b covet them." 

The pictures exhibited at the Salon in Paris were a great success, 
and Constable was awarded a gold medal Charles X. The highest 
praises came from Gericault and Delacroix, both of whom recognized in 
Constable's work an original style. CSrlcault, who say the Hay Wain 
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at the Royal Academy In 1821 returned "tout Stourdi" and Delacroix de¬ 
clared In his Journal, after visiting the salon of 1824:"Cet homme Con¬ 


stable m'a fait beaucoup de bien. "^-Delacroix was apparently struck by the 
brlllance and texture of the Hay Wain and returning to hi3 studio where 
the Mp acre de Sclo was almost finished, he introduced rich semitones, 
gave ransparency to the trees by means of glazing and added thick pigment 
f the lights, Villot adds that Delacroix had at once surprised one of 
Constable’s secrets—the subdivision of colors © 

Because of his reception in Paris, Constable has sometimes been 
considered as the man who inspired the Barbizon painters and the French 
impressionists. No matter how much he may have appeared to anticipate 
them, this view is in danger of missing the point. The stifling influence 
of the increasingly powerful bourgeoisie in restoration France brought 
about its own reaction in certain French circles, and it was among these 
men that Constable wa3 recognized as a kindred spirit. In a letter to 
Theophile Silvestre, Delacroix declaredj "Constable, homme admirable, 
est une des glolres anglaises. Je vous en ai d£ja parle de 1'impression 
qu'il m'avait produite au moment ou Je pelgnais le Massacre de Scio. Lui 
et Turner sont de veritables reformateurs, Ils sont sortis de l'orniere 
deB paysagistes anciens. Notre ecole qui abonde maintenant en hommes de 
talent dans ce genre, a grandement profite de leur exemple." The 
qualities here admired by Delacroix are precisely those that Hazlitt, 
in his Spirit of the Age, praised In the poetry of Wordsworth. They 
apply equally as well to the landscapes of Constable and provide a fitting 
epilogue to this study of Constable's art. In 1825 Hazlitt remarked: 
"Seeing the path of classical and artificial poetry blocked up by the 
cumbrous ornaments of style and turgid commonplaces, so that nothing more 
could be achieved in that direction but by the most ridiculous bombast 
or the tamest servility, he has turned back, he has struck into the 
sequestered vale of humble life, sought out the Muse among sheepcotes 
and haniLets and endeavoured to aggrandize the trivial, and add the charm 
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of novelty to the familiar. No one has shown the same imagination in 
raising trifles into importance. He has described all these objects 
in a way and with an Intensity of feeling that no one else had done 
before him, and has given a new view or aspect of nature. He is in 
this sense the most original poet now living, and the one whose writings 
oould the least be spared; for they have no substitute elsewhere. 


John Constable (June 11, 1776-December 31 1837) 

1. Self -Portrait . pencil 1806, private Coll. / ^ 

2. Landscape with a stream at Wenham . pen & ink, V &A, 1796 
Cottage at East Bergholt . pen and ink., V & A, 1796 

3. Dedham Vale . oil on canvas, V & A, Sept. 1802 
Claude: Hagar and the Angel 

4. View from the shore over the Thames or the Medway , pencil 
and grey wash, V&A, April 1&03 

A brig at anchor and other shipping in the Thames , pencil, 
V&A, April l803 

His Majesty's Ship Victory , water color, V&A, 1806. 

Wilhelm Van de Velde: Boat Scene . Clowes Collection 
5- View in the Lake District , pencil and water color, 1806 
Girt in: View of Hills and River , water color, c. 1800 
View in Barrowdale . pencil and water color, V&A, oct 4, 1806 
J. R. Cozens: View of Island of Elba 

6 . Dedham Vale . 1811, oil on canvas, collection of Major Proby 
Reubens: Sunset Landscape 

7 . Barges on the Stour, with Dedham Church in the distance, 
c. lBll, oil on paper laid on canvas, V&A. 

8 . Study of a cart and horses , with a carter and dog . Oct 1814, 
Oil on paper with a bfown ground, V&A 

Stour Valley and Dedham Village . Museum of Pine Arts, Boston 

9. Boat Building near F lat ford Mill , oil on canvas, V&A, 1815 

10, Weymouth Bay , oil on millboard, 1816, V&A 

11, A scene on the River St cur (The White Horse), Frick Collect¬ 
ion, lSl9. 

12, Fir Trees at Hampstead , pencil, Oct 2, 1820, V&A 

13. Watermeadows near Salisbury , oil on canvas, V&A 

14. Wivenhoe Park, National Gallery, Washington, 1816 

15. Study of sky and trees at Hampstead . 1821, oct 2, oil rz pan- 
V&A 

Study of sky and trees . Oil on paper, c. 1821, V&A 
Study of Clouds . Sept 5, 1822, oil on paper, V&A 
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Study of Clrus Clouds , c. 1822, oil on paper, V&A 
l6« First sketch of the Hay Vain . Mellon Coll, Wash. 

Full-scale study of the Hay Vain , oil on canvas, c. 1821,V&A 
The Hay Wain .oil on canvas, National Gallery, London. 

17. Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop*s grounds , oil on canvas, 
1823, V&A 

18. I study for ""a boat passing a lock ' 1 (The Lock) Detail: Man 
at lock, oil, Phi la. Museum of Art, 1822. 

A Boat Passing a Lock . Royal Academy, London 

19. Brighton Beach with colliers , oil on paper, July 19, 1824 

20. Full-scale study for " The Leaping Horse ", jil on canvas, 
c. 1825, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Leaping Horse , London, Royal Academy, 1825 

21. Hadleigh Castle . 1829, oil on oanvas, Tate Gallery, London. 

22. Stonehenge . water color, V&A, 1836 

Reubens: Landscape with a rainbow , oil on wood, Munich, mid 
1630’s. 

Eugene Delacroix: Le Massacre de Solo 
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The ehort story as a genre in Prance In the nineteenth 
century has not been clearly defined. This Is due, in part, 
to the fact that the study of the conte has been eclipsed by 
that of the novel, the preferred genre of the greatest prose 
writers of the century. The short story, however, was a 
popular genre throughout the nineteenth century, particularly 
after 1830. Consider,for example, the following partial list 
of nineteenth-century i ntes ; Balzac, Episode sous la Terruer : 
Merimee, TAaango : Plaubert, Trols' Contes : Daudet, Lettres de 
mon moulln : Zola, Contes a Ninon : Vllliers de l’lsle Adam, 

^ t '.- j-r * f'- r j. r^i^i 

flontes Cruela ; Bourget, Bau profonde : Loti, Mme Chrysantheme : 
Prance, Etui de Macre : and Maupassant, author of over three 
hundred short stories. Notwithstanding the popular success of 
the conte in the nineteenth century and the fact that many of 
the great novelists also wrote short stories, many literary 
historians have denounced the short story as a bastardized genre, 
calling it episodic, one-dimensional, static, fragmentary and 
superficial. Above all, the short story is dismissed as an 
amateurish and fr'volous genre. These condemnations result from 
the fact that the short story is usually Judged according to the 
structural and stylistic principles of the realistic novel or, 
as is more of t en the case, according to the somewhat lmpreolse 
definitions of the conte offered by Edgar Allen Poe and Guy de 
Maupassant. 

In 1842 Poe made the following remarks about the short 
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story In his discussion of Hawthirflpe' s Twice Told Tales : 

A skillful literary artist has constructed a story. If 
wise he has not fashioned his thoughts to accomodate 
his incidents, but having conceived with deliberate care 
a certain unique or single effect to be wrought out, he 
then invents such Incidents—he then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing the preconceived ef¬ 
fect. If his very initial sentence tend not to the out- 
bringing of this effect, then he has failed in his first 
step. In the whole composition there should be no word 
written of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not 
to the one pre-established design.1 i I lr 

c0?>- n kw IA Kyt*l 

Maupassant discusses his art, in the preface To Plerre et Jean : —", 

- ■yb'U, 

La via laisse tout au mflme plan, precipite les faits ou 
les tralne indlfinlment. L'Art, au contraire, conslste 
a user des precautions et despr^paration, a menager des 
transitions savants et disslmul^s, a mettre en pleine 
lumlere, par la seule adresse de la composition, les 
evenements essentlels et a donner a tous les autres le 
degre de relief qui leur convlent, suivant leur imDor- 
tance, pour produire la sensation profonde de la verlte 
specials qu'on veut montrer. Falre vral conslste done 
a donner 1'illusion completedu vrai, suivant la loglque 
ordinaire des faits, et non a les transcrire servilement 
dans le p§le-mSle de leur succession. 2 

Neither of these descriptions of the short story elucidates in 

any significant manne the essential characteristics of the short 

story, particularly the structural and temporal perspective of the 

conte and the world view expressed by it. They deny, in short, 

the essence of the short story as a genre. The short story, 

however, is a genre unto itself and is constructed -oh the basis 

of structural and stylistic principles unlike those of any other 

fora of prose, particularly the realistic novel. This can best 

be demonstrated by an examination of the Contes CrueIs of Villlers 

de l'Isle Adam. 


J 
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The most remarkable characteristic of the Contes Cruels 
of Villlers de l'Isle Adam Is the Juxtaposition therein of 
definite statements of lyricism and satire. Christiaan van der 
Meulen and A. W. Raltt have examined In detail these two seem¬ 


ingly contradictory tendencies In the short stories of Villlers 

and have determined that they both have a oommon origin In his 

idealism. Van der Meulen states* 

L'oeuvre de Villlers se lalsse nettement dlvis£[en deux 
parties: l'une satlrique et 1'autre lyrique. II semble 
bien que cette double orientation de Villlers vers le 
satire at le lyrlsme dolve fltre attribue a son idealisms. 

Le materialists salt se contenter dece qul lui offre 
la terre. II ne cherche rlen au dela. II ne connalt pas 
lea ardents elans du rfive, et ne connalt pas non plus les 
revoltes. L'idealists au contralre se complique fatal- 
ment d'un pessimists. II souffre d'abord de 1'infIni de 
se8 deslrs a Jamais lnassouvls, mais 11 souffre surtout 
de la vie elle-mSme avec ses exasp4rante& laldeurs, ses 
1 oriantes Injustices, ses cruelles inimltiSs, et 11 

s'appartient au "genus lrrltabile vatum M , 11 est presque 
inevitable que le rSveur se double d'un satlrique. L'Ideal¬ 
isms d6qu, volla done l'unique explication des alternances 
de rfive et d'lronle dans l'oeuvre de Villlers. 5 

For Villlers, ne Jean Marie Mathias Philippe Auguste Villlers de 

l'Isle Adam, this confrontation of materialism and idealism meant 


a confrontation of aristocratic and bourgeois values and the 

ultimate triumph of the latter. It Is that triumph which Villlers 

acknowledges with contempt throughout the Contes Cruels : 

Villlers de l'Isle Adam, le dernier rejeton d'une race 
‘ . ,AK seculalre dorc les actions d'4clat figurent au nombre 
- ^V^des Joyaux dt l'hlstolre, lul qul se sentalt de si 
i ^ \ ^ \ y ^profondes raclnes dans le temps heroiques de la cheval- 
erle et des affinites avec ses plus illustres reprAsent- 
.jAV* < ^ , ants, 11 fut condamne a vivre dans cette 4poque de ma- 
4 > terlalisme et de panmuflisme, dans la grande barbarie 
'V 'eclairie au gaz. Son Ame aristocratique et m4dltative 
)fut blesse au vlf. II se revolts et, au lieu d^hls- 
toires morosea et mysterleuses, 11 se mlt a ecrlre des 
oontes cruels, rlpostant alnsl par des satires au defl 
que lul jetalt la vie. * 
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It follows, then, that the satire of Vllllers Is directed 
primarily at the bourgeoisie In that It Is they who most blat^t- 

ly uphold the doctrine of materialism and thereby deny the? 

w v< ‘lUu JUf 

possi bilit y of Idealism. It Is the bourgeoisie, as Raltt has u*vi40 

stated, who make It Impossible' for the aristocrat to actively 

participate In Utf* in Prance under the Third Republic: 

L'oeuvre de Vllllers conslste done en une campagne 
fSroce men<s^contra 16s ld4es de son temps, et le 
representant principal de ces idSes, e'est le bour¬ 
geois. O'est lui que Vllllers rend resnonsable de tous 
les mefalts contemporains et qu'll dlsseque avec une 
impltoyable ironie. 5 

Vllllers thus derides and vilifies every belief and doctrine of 
the bourgeoisie, beginning with the doctrine of common sense. 

Vllllers begins by attacking this doctrine In that the bour¬ 
geoisie rejeots or denies everything which common sense refuses 
to accept. It is a faculty which the bourgeoisie utilizes to 
protect itself against everything which might prove the existence 
of a non-8ensual world. In Le Traltement du docteur Tristan ; the 
physician, whose motto Is: "Tout pour le Bon-Sens et par le Bon- 
Sens," reduces his clients to a state of bourgeois euphoria by 
brain-washing and thereby destroys the meaning of the words foi . 
glneroslte . and ftme Immortelle . It the conclusion of the treat¬ 
ments of Doctor Tristan: "Vous sentez le Bon-Sens couler comme 
un baume, dans tout votre etre. Votre Indifference ne connalt 
plus de frontieres. Vous §tes devenu un homme de 1'Humanity." ^ 
Vllllers then attacks the agressive materialism of the bour¬ 
geoisie which measures all things, spiritual or otherwise, accord¬ 
ing to their material value. In L'Afflchage Celeste a plan Is 


presented whereby the sky would be utilized for commercial 
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purposes. The oonte concludes with the following statement: 

"Grfice au projet de M. Grave le del flnlra par dtre bon a 
quelque chose et par aoqu^rir, enfln, une valeur intrlnueque 
A similar emphasis on the material value of all things Is seen 
In Lea Fleurs de Tenebres wherein the undertakers of Paris, 
Indignant over the waste of flowers at funerals, gather up 
the flowers from the graves after the families have departed 
and re-sell them to florists. 

The bourgeois habit of thinking of everything In terms of 
money Is the subject of a bitter satire In 3> plus beau diner 

A 

du monde . Two provincial notarys each want to serve "le plus 
beau diner du monde" to their friends. Each serves the same 
meal, yet It Is the second who wins since he concealed a twenty 
franc piece In the napkin of each guest. Even love Is subject 


to financial calculations as In 


lnle et Paul where each 


reply In an apparently Idyllic dialogue between two lovers Is 
a play on words on argent .The conte begins In the following 
manner: "C'est la grille des vleux jardlns du penslonnat. Dlx 
heures sonnent dans le lolntaln. II fait une nult d'avrll, clalre, 
bleue et profonde. Les etolles cemblent d'argent." ® When speak¬ 
ing of the song of the nightingale the lovers remark: "Quelle 
▼olx pure et argentine, male <ja empdche de dormlr. II fait tres 
doux ce solr, la lune argentine, c'est beau." ^ The narrator of 
the short story makes the following remarks at the conclusion: 
"Pendant que j'looutais, ravi, le bruit o^leste d'un balser, les 
deux anges se sont enfuis; l'echo attarde des rulnes vaguement 
rSp^talt: "De 1*argent! Un peu d'argent." 10 
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Similarly Lea Demoiselles de Blenfllatre and Maryelie are 
variations on the idea that, in certain sectors of society. In¬ 
fidelity Is perfectly admissible provided that It Is motivated 
by money and not by love. Olympe, a prostitute In Lea Demoiselles 
djs Blenf llatre . falls in love and Is ostracized for having done so. 
Her sister, also a prostitute, reacts to her falling in love In 
the following manner: "Ma soeur, votre condulte est lnquallfiablej 
Bespectez, au moins, les apparencesl" ^ 

The materialistic world view of the bourgeoisie also per¬ 
meates the creative arts. In Les Pllles de Milton , for example, 
the poet Is presented as fc.blind old man who is dying from hunger 
In the presence of his daughters who, not esteeming very highly 
the profession of their father, think only of their own health 
and well being. They, like most bourgeois, are not capable of 
expressing personal sentiment and are immediately suspicious of 
those who do, particularly those who appear to have talent. In 
Les deux augures an editor summarily rejects the manuscript of 
a young writer who has shown himself to be very talented: "Mon 
Jeune ami, o'est trlste a dire, mais vous Stes attelnt de beau- 
coup de talent. Pardonnez-mol ma rude franchise. Mon intention 
n‘est pas de 'Uous blesser." 12 The editor then suggests that 
the talented young writer try and be more mediocre, perhaps 
even plagarlze. In so doing his manuscript would appeal to vast 
audiences: 

La seule devise qu'un homme de lettres serleux dolve 

adopter de nos Jours est celle-ci: SOIS MED IOC RB C'est 
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otlle qua J'al oholai. Da la, ma notoriltl... Toutefols, 
si vous n etes pas un hoome da genie, votre oas n'est 
paa desespere. En ne travalllant pas, vous arrlverez 
peut-§tre. Par example, si vous voulez vous constltuer, 
sclemment, plaglara, cela ferait pollmlque, on vendralt, 
et vous pourrlez alors revenlr me voir: sans cela. rlen 
a fairs ensemble. 13 

In order to protect himself against personal sentiment, the 
bourgeoisie has established an elaborate system of defense mech¬ 
anisms. For example, the maohlne In L'Apparell pour 1*analyse 
ohlmlque du dernier s_ouplr which teaches children that sorrow 
on the death of their parents Is a useless gesture: 

Graoe a oet apparell les enfants pourront. dorlnavant, 
regretter leurs parents sans douleur. Ah! le blen-6tre 
physique avant tout. . . C'est a se demander.en un mot, 
si 1 Age d Or ne revlent pas. . . Heureux slecle! Au lit 
de mort, malntenant, quelle consolation pour les parents 
de songer que ces doux fitres—trop aimls—ne perdront plus 
de temps—le temps, qul est de l'argent!— en flux lnutlles 
des glandes lacrymales et en ces gestes eaugrenus qu'en- 
tralnent, presque toujours, les dices lnoplnls! . . Grace 
a cet apparell les enfants, enfln, seront vacclnls contre 
ce desespolr. 14 

Even the creative arts of past generations will be affected: 

Les arts vont s'en ressentlr. Grace a l’apparell, dans 
quelque dlx ans, le tableau de la Pllle du Tlntoret ne 
sera plus remarquable que comme coloration, ei les marches 
funebres de Beethoven et de Chopin ne se comprendront plus 
que comme muslque de danse. 

The end result, according to Vllllers, of this bourgeois tendency 

toward the repression of sentiment is presented In Sentlmallsme 

wherein the oharaoters Are unable to spontaneously react to any 

situation whatsoever on an erotional level* 

Bref, lorsqu'un grand bonheur ou un grand malheur vous 
arrivent, ce qul s'eveille en vous, tout d'abord, avant 
mdme que votre esprit s'en soit blen rendu compte, o'est 
1 obscur desir d'aller trouver quelque comedlen hors 
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ligne pour lul demander quels sont les gestes con- 
venable ou vous devez vous lalsser emporter par la 
clrcon8tance. 16 

They finally express the hope that some day there be theaters 
where one can pay a fee and watch his life lived by someone else: 

d'allleurs. me paralt, aujourd'hul, nlus 
ou moins revenu d eprouver quol que ce solt. J'espere 

y,aura blentOt quatre ou cinq thefitres par capltale. 
ou les evenements usuels de la vie etant loues senslble- 
ment mleux que dans la realit 6 , personne ne se donnera 
plus beaucoup la peine de vlvre sol-mdme. Lorsqu'on voudra 
se passionner ou s emouvoir, on prendra une stalle, ce 
sera plus simple. Ce blals ne sera-t-11 pas mille fois 
preferable au point de vue du bon sens? Pourquol s'epulser 
en passions destlnees a l'oubll.? 17 

This desire to have someone else live your life for you Is 

indicative of^ the anguish of a whole generation which was fo rced 

^o_ac'kno^Agej The"'e xistence 'i t a^ontmaVe 'rlL^worl^^ HalVi' 

plains this anguish In the following manner: W ^ 

71111er8 
qu'll se 

■v vamA* a. Jmanirefltatlona_.de l’exlstence d'un monde 

J l5I^ lble V 11 prend un plalslr * noter les 

rtaff ! lra8 de panlque folle et Irresistible qui ne man- 

Ht~*<> (fw pas da 8 ensulvre. Car le bourgeois, d'apres 

8 Inqulete, blen contre son gr4, de la possl- 
Diiite qu 11 y alt au monde autre chose que ce qul tombe 

nfltta 3 ? 8 8 ?'? V 11 cherche tous les moyens a reprlmer 
oette Inquietude lnderaclnable. 13 

It Is this anguish which causes the bourgeois to massacre each 

other In Les Brigands and explains, in oart, the mania of the 

baron in Le Convive des dernleres fetes. Vllliers thus anticipates, 

as Raitt has determined, the disillusion of the generation of 1885 
>jA>m \jlCY v * 

a generation which^could^no longer enthusiastically uphold the 

bourgeois conceptions of science and progress and therefore sought 

refuge from those beliefs and from the anguish which Is concomitant 
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to a belief In them, in thajion-materlal world of the intellect .^H *. 

- - - -■-- - — — - wW 

This rejection of materialism and its concomitant values by 

Villiers de l'Isle Adam and by the generation of 1885 has 
portant consequences in the prose produced during that historical^ fc f 
period^ ^ae most Important being the complete rejection by 
Vllliers and others of the bourgeois prose genre par excellence, 
the realistic novel. For the bourgeoisie and the fiction pro¬ 
duced under its aegis, the temporal perspective is always chrcno- 
l4Pgioal in that it 14 founded on a theory of progress. It is 


oal in that it 14 founded on a theory 

Ji t&si JU j^UeiC iA r u' hux, 

perspective which, in fact, is the t 


this ^perspective^which, in fact, is the su bject of all realistic 

fiction. All is subordinated to or affec ted oy ohronologioal 

v _ ' fete#*^ r 

time. In this respect realistic novels have what oan be called 

^ vti JA**} Hi** U’> u )1>m ( l-j ^ 

an allte fiorloal structure. This is true in that they are directly 


an allegorical structure. This is true in that they are directly 
related to a concept of chronological time in a one-to-one way. 

No attempt is made in realistic fiction to represent* a totality] ; 

n/iuH 

as in Greek drama. Realistic fiction attempts to represent a ** tlJi. . 
relationship to life. That is to say, realistic novels are based ^ 
on a concept of similitude and cannot be separated from the tem¬ 
poral structure of empirical reality without destroying their 
essential form. This notion is substantiated by Georg Luckacs 
in his theory of the novel. Paul de Man#*explains that theory in 
the following manner: 

, ^ For Luckacs, the drama is the medium in nhioh, as in 
V 1 jGreek tragedy, the most universal predicament of man is 
! A-vtv-Represented. At a moment in history in which such 

. universality is absent from all actual experienoe, the 
hu^drama has to separate itself from life entirely, to 
v ‘U-* 5, become ideal and otherworldly. The novel, on the con¬ 
trary, wishing to avoid the most destructive type of 
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fragmentatlon remains rooted in the particularity of 
experience; as an epical genre It can never give up 
Its contact with empirical reality, which is an In¬ 
herent part of Its own form. ™ 


Given the fact that realistic fiction Is structured on the 
basis of empirloal reality, It Is capable of producing two 
I^88entlal /C| ^empo3lal^«invironments, either a liberating and pro¬ 
ductive environment or a stifling and corrosive one. In Balzac, 
for example, the temporal structure Is liberating and productive. 
One need only think of Rastlgnac and luclen Rubempre to realize 
that tne Balzacian hero exists within a temporal structure that 
provides freedom for movement. Without that freedom ( espace llbre ) 
the Balzacian hero would be incapable of attaining a praxis. In 
• he works of Zola, on the other hand, the temporal environment 
is stifling and corrosive. In Therese Raquln . for example, there 
is no freedom for movement within the temporal structure. Therese 
and Laurent are incapable of killing Camille—whether alive or 
dead he continues to fulfill the same function in the novel. It 


is for this reason that Zola represents, it can be argued, the 
failure of the realistic novel. This is true in that the tem- 
poral structure of Zola s novels is^dramatic and not novelistio.’ amUJa,' 
The temporal structure of a realistic novel necessarily provides 
e s pace8 li. b r es . A dramatic temporal structure, on the other hand,^^‘ 
precludes freedom for action. In such a structure the characters 
become the helpless victims of a corrosive temporal structure 
which ultimately destroys them. 


It is these two essential temporal environments structured 
on the basis of empirical reality that Villiers and the generation 
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As such Vllllers has presented both the crisis of bour¬ 
geois mentality and the crisis of realistic fiction. For the 
bourgeoisie this crisis is a feeling of anguish caused by the 
realization that there exists a non-empirlcal world in which 
science has no dominion. With reference to fiction, it means 
that the essentially allegorical structure of realistic flotion 
is supplanted by a symbolic structure. This can be demonstrated 
by an examination of Vera and Le Deslr d *6tre un homme from the 
Contes Oruels . 

V6ra . like all of the contes of Vllllers de l'Isle Adam, 
begins with an event which is situated within a temporal struc- 
turi/ structured on that of empirical reality, the return of the 
Ooate d'Athol from the burial of his wife V6ra. The Count, 
however, upon his return, refuses to acknowledge that structure 
and established Instead a temporal structure which is in no way 
related to that of empirical reality. His rejection is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that he broke - the spring in the clock at 
the moment when Vera died: "II revoyait la chambre veuve. . . 

Et la, la, dans 1*ombre, la pendule, dont il avalt brls6 le 
ressort pour qu'elle ne sonnfit plus d'autres heures. M 20 That 
evening he established a completely artificial temporal struc¬ 
ture for hlmsd!f, a structure in which ^l/fronologlcal time has 
no significance. He refused to acknowledge the death of his 
wife and then said to his servant: 


Raymond, dlt tranquillement le comte, ce solr, nous 
sornmes aocables de fatigue, la comtesse et mol; tu 


n 


89rvira8 le souper vers dix heures. 1 propos, nous avons 
r^solu de nous isoler davantage, ici, des demaln. Aucun 
de mes serviteurs, hors toi, ne doit passer la nuit dans 
l'hfltel. Tu leur remettras les gages de trols annees, et 
qu'ils se retlrent. Puls, tu fermeras la barre du por- % 
tall; tu allumeras les flambeaux en bas, dans la aalle a 
manger; tu nous serviras. Hous ne recevrons personne a 
l'avenir. 21 

This new artlflcal temporal structure Is so convincing that Ray¬ 
mond and the count find It almost Impossible to distinguish the 
temporal structure of empirical reality from the artlflcal cre¬ 
ation of the Comte d'Athol: 

Les Jours, les nults, les semalnes s'envolerent. Ni 
l'un ni 1'autre ne savait ce qu'ils accomplissaient. 

Et des phenomenes slngullers se passalent malntenant, 
ou 11 devenait difficile de distinguer le point ou 
l'lmaginalre et le reel fitalent identiaues. line pre¬ 
sence flottalt dans l'air; une forme s'efforqait de 
transparaitre. de se tramer sur l'espace devenu lnde- 
flnissalbe. 2z 

The artlflcal creation of the Comte d'Athol, however, ultimately 
disintegrates when the count remarks one night while sleep¬ 
walking: "Ah! malntenant, Je me rappellei Qu'al-Je done? Mals 
tu es morte!" The subsequent destruction of his entire world 
df artificiality Is described by Villiers In the following manner: 

A 1'instant mfime, a cette parole, la mystique veilleuse 
de l'iconostase s'eteignit. Le pfile petit jour du matin, 
d'un matin banal, grisdtre et pluvieux, flltra dans la 
chambre par les Interstices des rldeaux. Les bougies 
blfimirent et s'Itelgnirent, laissant fumer ficrement 
leurs meches rouges; le feu diLparut sous une couche 
de cendres tiedes; les fleurs se fanerent et se des- 
s4oherent en quelques moments; le balancier de la pen- 
dule reprit graduellenent son immoblllte. La certitude 
de tous les objets s'envola subitement.^ L'opale, morte, 
ne brillait plus; les tac'nes de sang s'etaient fanees 
aussi, sur la batiste, aupres d'elle; et s 1 effaqant entre 
les bras desesperes qui voulalent en vain l'etreindre 
encore, l'ardent*et blanche vision rentra dans l'air et 
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a'y perdlt• Un falble soupir d'adleu, distinct, loin- 
tain,parvint Jusqu'a l'ftme de Ro§er. Le comte se dressa; 
il venait de s'aperoevoir qu'il etalt seul. Son rdve 
▼enalt de se dissoudre d'un seWf. coup; il avait brise 
le magnStiaue fil de sa trame radieuse avec une seule 
parole. I/atmosphere etalt, malntenant, celle des de¬ 
finite. 24 

Vera , then, both begins and ends with the same event, the 
death of Vera. In the period between her death and the acknowl¬ 
edgment of her death by her husband she belongs wholly to an 
artifical temporal structure. It is a structure which can in no 
way be related to a concept of time similar to that of empirical 
reality. In that structure she is eternal. As soon as she is 
related to a time point in empirical reality, however, she dies. 

It is for this reason that the structure of the conte is, for 
the most part, symbolic. It is symbolic in that Vera, in the 
interim between her actual death and her husband's recognition 
of her death, functions as a sustained metaphor. That is to say, 
the reconstructed Vera in the mind of the Comte d'Athol i3 an 
image of experience which recreates experience and becomes more 
real than the actual living woman. Hauser's remarks on this 
point are significant:"Vera is so completely present spiritually 
And the radiation of her personality so immediate, so overwhelming, 

that her fictitious life has a much deeper, truer and more gen¬ 
ii 25 

uine reality than her aotual death. 

A similar metaphoric structure is presented in one of the 
most remarkable contes of Villiers de l'Isle Adam, Le Desir d'etre 
un homme . In this oonte an actor, Esprit Ohaudval, comes to the 
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reallzatIon that he Is getting old and has never experienced a 


real human emotlonj 


Void pres d'un demi-decle que Je represente, que Je 
joue les passions des autres sans Jamais # les eprouver, 
car, au fond, Je n'al Jamals rien eprouve, mol. Je ne 
__oo.hi.hio rip ops "autres" aue pour rlre. 


car. au fond, Je n'al jamais rien epruu.c, mu*. - 

suls done le semblable de ces "autres que pour rlre. 
Je ne suls done qu'ume ombre? Les passions, les sen- 
•fcimfints! les actes reels! REELS, volla, volla ce aul 

pulsque 1 age 


de ne suis uouu qu «**.«*«. 

timents! les actes reels! REELS, volla, volla oe 
const Itue 1'HOMME proprement dlt. Done, 

__ _+■ -r>a -r" rlonn 1 ' Humnnlte. ie 


const Itue 1'HOMME proprement aix; none, puisqu* * 
me force de rentrer dans 1'Humanity, # Je dols me procurer 
des passions, ou quelque sentiment reel, pulsque c e 
la condition sine qua non sans laquelle on ne sauralt 
prOtendre au tltre d'Homme. 20 

He then decides that he would like to experience guilt feelings 

and therefore burns the Faubourg du Temple, killing hundreds of 

people. He Justifies his action In the following manner: 

Mol, Je brflle par DEVOIR, n’ayant pas d'autre moyen 
d'existence! J'lncendle parce que Je me dols a mol- 


J'lncendle parce que Je me dols a mol- 
m@me! Je m’acquitte! Quel homme Je vals 6tre. Oomme 
Je vals vlvrel Oul, Je vale savolr, enfln, ce qu on 
eprouve quand on est bourrelO. Quelles nuits, Mgnl- 
fjques d'horredr, Je vals dOlicieusement passer. Ah. 
je respire! Je renals! J'efeixJei Quand Je pense que 
1'al ete comedleni Malntenant, comme Je ne suls, aux 
yeux grosslers des humains, qu un glbler d echaufaud, 
fuyons avec la rapit-ite de 1 eclair. 

Chaudval then locks himself In a lighthouse where he can "Joue 
en palx de ses remords." 28 Unfortunately, he Is unable to ex¬ 
perience guilt feelings: 

Oontralrement a ses espolrs et provisions, sa con¬ 
science ne lul crlait aucun remords. Nul speotre ne 
se montrait' II n'eprouvait rien, mais absolument 
rien! Parfois en se regardant au mirolr, 11 s aper- 
oevait que sa tete debonnaire n'avalt point change. 
Purieux, alors, 11 sautait sur les slgnaux, qu 11 
faussalt, dans la radieuse espOrance de Jaire sombrer 
au loin quelque bfitlmant, afin d aider, d activer, de 
stimuler le remords rebellel^d exciter les jpectres. 
Peines perdues! Attentats sterilesi Vains efforts. 

II n'eprouvait rien. II ne voyait aucun menaqant fan- 
tOme. 29 







\~b-r* & Uj tAfrJl itj Jj fl* *c\ fv'u, 

b & ■ 'Mruy- k> b^ttu 

The crisis of Esprit haudval Is the crisis of a whole 
generation of neo-romantics under the Thrid Republic. Ohaudval, 
through his crimes, was desperately attempting to establish for 
himself an authentic praxis and thereby become an Integral part 
of a temporal structure founded in empirical reality. Yet he 
was unable to do so and continued to exist in a symbolic and 
arlstocratlo world of atemporality, a world wherein no feelings 
of guilt could be experienced. In attempting to insert himself 
into temporality Ohaudval was attempting to relate himself to 
a temporal structure, that Is tv “ay, an allegorical structure. 

He was, however, condemned to r ^aln in a metaphoric or symbolic 
structure wherein, by deflnitl:. time and space are meaningless 
conoepts. In this respect, he le ■ pure metaphor, unlike Vera. 

The metaphoric reality of Vera was destroyed when the Comte D’Athoi 
acknowledged temporality by recognizing the fact that his wife 
had died. In so doing Vera descenced from the poetic realm of 
metaphor into the prosaic world of empirical reality and simil¬ 
itude. 


These two metaphoric incarnations, Vera and Esprit Ohaudval, 
are illustrative of the duality of expression which permeates 
Vllliers’ thought, which, it will be reoalJ-d from an earlier 
section of this essay, is both lyric and satirical. Esprit 
Ohaudval and his inability to relate to a temporal structure 
based in empirical reality represents the latter* V6ra, in the 
period between her death and the time when her husband acknowl- 
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edges her death, represents the former. In this respect, the 
Ofintes Cruels represent not only Vllliers' scorn for the bour¬ 


geois world of the Third Republic and for temporality, but also 
his enthusiasm for artificiality and atemporality. Hauser ex- 


lalns this enthusiasm for atemporality in the following manner: 
The enthusiasm for the artificiality of culture is in 

Art iflcial°^fietTt? ° n3 T<? n ? W f0ra of romantlc escapism. 

fict J tlous H^e is chosen, because reality 

+ Z 80 *? autlful as illusion and because aU 

Slshermuq^ip 6 ? 1 ^ 7 ^®} 1 attempts t0 realize dreams and 
wishes must lead to their corruption. But people now 

ro£lntif« 8 h ni r 1 ? m S0C J a J f ea lity not in nature, P a s the 

andAore Artificial vcAd! !o higher> "° re 3ubll " lDated 


This aatl-natural aestheticism Is similarly, as Hauser has deter¬ 
mined, the principal Issue id lrel. the posthumous poetic drama 
of Vllliers de l'Isle Adam: 


In Vllliers de l'Isle Adam's Axel, one of the classical 
portrayals of the new attitudfVlife, the in?m!c?5al 
and Imaginary forms of being always stand above the 
natural, and practical, and unrealized desires always 

lItio?°intn e ^? t and ® ore satisfying than their trans- 
commit aiHi 1 nnry trivial, reality. Axel wants to 
commit suicide with Sara whom he loves. She is quite 

die 11 ?^ v? * 1 J», Wl i h bUt She Would llke * before they 

*o know the happiness of one night of love. Axel 7 

hvZ B » however » that, afterwards, he would no longer 
thIir t ? e v »° U ??? e commlt suicide with Sara and thlt 
the^est of time al H real J zed yearns, would not stand 
tb e Imperfect Reality. P 5£^ era th8 Illusion to 


It is this lame desire for artificiality that is expressed in 

Tout Is monde, d'ailleurs, me paralt, auiourd'hul. dIus 
, h t ou “° lriS revenu d eprouver quol que ce soit. J'espere 
^ bi ! nt0t quatre ou cinq theatres par capitale 

uvrM ou les ev^vements usuelsde la vie $tant Jouls sensibe- 

Ofdtjr vlut hP«I^nn Ue i danS 4 la J eallte » personne ne se donnera 
l* | beau °ou p la peine de vivre sol-mime. Lorsqu'on 
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voudra se passlonner ou s'$mouvoir, on prendra une 
stalle, ce sera plus simple. Ce blals ne sera-t-il 
sens? 32® f ° ls pref4rable » au Point de vue du bon- 


Thls kind of escape from empirical reality Is undertaken, 
not beoause one is entlce^as were the romantics, rather, because 
one is disgusted. In this respeot the metaphoric structures of 
V£ra, Le Deslr d'etre un horome, and Axel are Indicative of a 
new and wholly un-reallstlc tendenoy In prose. This is directly 
related to the use of figurative language in fiction. In the 
realistic novel figurative language w*s utilized primarily for 
enrichment and the achievement of a realistic effect. In the 
short stories of Vllllers p^v^the 

essential structural element of fiction and become, in fact, the 
real subject of fiction. In this respect they become symbols 
since they are, by definition, atemporal. Hauser's remarks on 
this point are significant: 


MallarmS s generation by no means invented the symbol 
as a means of expression; symbolic art had also existed 
i?+5 reVl0US v a ? es *, IX merel y discovered the difference 
between symbol and allegory, and made symbolism as a 
poetic style the conscious aim of its endeavors. It rec¬ 
ognized, even though it was not always able to give ex- 

tS« S ?i° n J°J hat J nsl S ht » that allegory is nothing but 
the translation of an abstract idea into the form of a 
concrete image, whereby the idea continues to a certain 
*.5° ^dependent of its metaphorical expression 
a “ d uld aiso be expressed in another form, whereas the 

nJTtv 1 1 ? 6a a 2 d the lna « e into an indivisible 

th f t the transformation of the image also im- 
-j Piles the metamorphosis of the idea. 33 

As such, the oonte was an appropriate genre in which Villlers 


oould express the essential duality of his thought. He could 

give literary form to his disgust for bourgeois temporality wlthAJlU - ' 
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acknowledging the temporal structure of empirical reality. At 
the same time, he gave literary form to his Idealism, which, by 
definition, is atemporal. 

The Coates Oruels of Villiers de l'Isle Adam are, then, 
significant in the history of French prose of the nineteenth 


century. They embody, as has been demonstrated, the ultimate 
and complete rejection of the bourgeois world-view as the basis 
of fiction. At the same time they represent the new artistlo 
ideal of artificiality, an artificiality founded on the complete 
separation of the structure of fiction from that of empirical 


reality. In this respect, the short story of Villiers represents, 
it can be argued, the beginning of a process of complete in- 
breeding In art, since art Is no longer structured on the basis 
of empirical reality and Intended for the general public; rather 
It is structured ou the basis of the non-j^r^f 
intellect and intended for other artists. An examination of th*^*^ 




prose productions of other writers of contes in the nineteenth 


century,Imost notably Guy de Maupassant, may show that the conte, 
throughout the nineteenth century, was structured on the basis of 
the non-material realm of the intellect and, as such, is atemporal 
and anti-realistic. Such an examination, however, is beyond the 
soope of this essay, sp- AOiilL^ HuJz. ^ ^ (W? 

A Ir-Vuth )'/[ C/T> 
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17 Sentlmentallsme . p. 139. 

18 Raltt, p. 171. 

19 Paul de Mann. "Georg Luckacs: Theory of the Novel," Modern 
Language Notes . 1966, p. 531. 
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Bibliography: John Constable (1776-1837) 
Compiled by S. Robert Powell, November 1969 




MONOGRAPHS 

Leslie, 0. R. Memoirs of the Life of John Constable . London, 1843. 

(ND497.C7L6). A biography of Constable published six years 
after Constable's death by his friend C. R. Leslie. The 
book is primarily composed of Constable's correspondance 
from which Leslie has omitted all passages which threaten 
to throw himself up in too agreable a light and all pass¬ 
ages in which his view failed to do Justice to the memory 
of Constable. Benedict Nicolson in his 1949 edition of 
Leslie's biography remarks: "Leslie contrives to paint 
rather too rosy a portrait of Constable. Unconsciously he 
tends to build up his hero into a god-like version of him¬ 
self, to make him too much a family man, almost too gentle, 
almost too respectable, and although every word rings with 
a clear note of truth, we have to search elsewhere, in 
other memoirs of the period, if we are to drag Constable 
down to the earth where he belongs." The 1843 edition 
was enlarged and re-published in 1845. Subsequent editions 
appeared in I896, 1905 (in French), 1912, 1937 (Shirley), 
1949 (Nicolson), and 1951 (Mayne). 


Holmes, C. J. Constable . London, 1901. (ND497.C7H7) 

A short monograph giving the main facts of Constable's 
life. It supplements Leslie's biography by re-appraising 
the art of Constable in the light of later artistic 
developments. 


_. Constable and his Influence on Landscape Painting . 

London, 1902. Herein Holmes offers a much fuller discussion 
of Constable and his art than in his 1901 monograph on 
Constable. A chronological list of the artist T s cheif 
pictures and dated sketohes is given. In his review of 
the Reynolds Catalogue of the Constable Collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in the June 1951 Art Bulletin 
Louis Hawes remarks:"tintil Reynolds (I960) most students 
of Oonstable, since 1902, have relied heavily on Holmes 
in matters of dating. Holmes approached the problem 
largely from the standpoint of style, seldom attending to 
other kinds of evidence. Many of his suggestions have 
stood up remarkably well-even under Reynolds' scrutiny." 

Henderson, M. Sturge. Constable . London, 1905# (ND497.C7H4) 

A biography of Constable wherein the author "aimed at 
presenting the actions and interests of the artist as 
vividly as is compatible with a strictly chronological 
arrangement." (from the preface). Henderson offers a 
lengthy discussion of the Lucas mezzotints (pp.114-46), 
and Constable's lectures on the history of landscape 
painting (pp. 146-66). 

Tompkins, Herbert W. In Constable's Country . London, 1906. 

(ND4$$,C7T6). fompkins expresses his aim in writing this 
book as follows:" This book is not an essay on Constable and 
his art. It is a transcript of impressions, penned, in the 
first instance, by the wayside. It records a ramble in the 
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valley of the Stour and its Immediate neighbourhood, where 
Constable passed much of his life and where he painted so 
many of his landscapes. I have talked with men who have 
passed their lives besides the Stour, and whose grandsires 
were thereabouts when Constable was living. The Valley of 
the Stour contains much of interest apart from the story 
of Constable and his pictures, and I have set down what¬ 
ever seemed worthy of record, whether of wayside interest 
or local tradition." 

Luoas, Edward V, John Constable the Painter . London, 1924. 

(NL497.C7L9) A short monograph dealing with the life and 
principal works of Constable, published on the centenary 
of two notable events in art: the foundation of the National 
Gallery and the exhibition of the Hay Wain in Paris, 

This study is based primarily on information in Leslie's 
biography of Constable (1843) and Holmes' study of Con¬ 
stable published in 1902. Lucas also relies to a large 
extent on the Joseph Farington diary. 14 oil paintings 
and 2 watercolors by Constable are reproduced in color; 

34 oil paintings, 3 water colors, 6 pencil drawings and 
8 of the Lucas mezzotints are reproduced in monochrome. 

Clark, Sir Kenneth. The Hay Wain in the National Gallery . 

London, 1944.""(ND1170.G2,no.5 J 4 short essay giving all 
that is known about the Hay Wain and its relation to 
early 19th century art and life. There are 17 illustrations 
(10 details of the Hay Wain ), all in monochrome. 

Key, Sydney J, John Constable : His Life and Work . London, 1948. 
(ND497.C7K4) This account of the life and work ol John 
Constable is based on Information taken from the Shirley 
edition of Leslie's biography, the Farington Diary in the 
Royal Library at Windsor, and Art in England 10OO-182C, 
1821-1837 by W. T. Whitley, 51 monochrome illustration3 & 

4 color plates, 

Badt, Kurt. Juhn Constable's Clouds . London, 1950. (ND497.C7B13) 

The thesis of Badt's study is that there 13 a causal 
relationship between the publication of Luke Howard's 
cloud classifications which appeared in volume one of his 
Climate of London (1818), and Constable's period of intense 
sketching of skies in 1821-1822. Louis Hawes, in his 
review of the Reynolds Catalogue of the V&A ( Art Bulletin . 

June 1961) remarks: "Badt's book is intensely interesting 
and rewarding but its conclusions are too often overstated 
and cry out for qualification." In the came review Hawes 
qualifies Badt's thesis by considering the background and 
early experience Constable had in working in his father's 
mills. Hawes further remarks: "The sky sketches of 1821-22 
no doubt represent a radically intensified interest and 
attentiveness to the problem of painting skies, but this con 
oern was not a new born one suddenly instilled by reading 
a meterological text. The latter, at most, may very 
possibly have been the stimulus for a clearer focusing of 
an already aroused interest." 
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Beckett, H.B. J|ta S tatab le and the Fishers . London, 1952. 

UIJ497.C7B2) This monograph is the record of the friendshiD 

^ 1x1 , introduction Beckett remarks:"To he 

introduced to a pair of admirable men, to be enabled tn 

Sve P tto a feinL i Sf t *hi? fr } e J dshl P through their letters, to 
nave the feeling of their minds and their hearts—thin in* 
bound to be an experience exhilariting and ^omm^n^ 18 

Reynolds ^Graham. gatalogue of the Constab le Collection in thn 
M~ ls°?s% Sr ~ e - - ^- seun ?> Bond on, 19^oTT^97.07V^T" 
with 596 ilinn?i e ^° rk °? Const able. There are 310 plates 
oiijl £ -Vie| 6 0 f this 

form Id S em ? r ^ S ’"* he c om 0 ined riches of Mr. Reynolds' 
m bl S , knowled S e of Constable's art and the Victoria 
S u J rlvaled collection of Constable's paintings 

£?■=&&* ffirsasssr 

>go^^. S ^S^% 8 h e HOl “ e9 ' 

for the nany ^^^d^worSr? SSTS"" 

SrSSv^“ssjsrcis-^sSu 

and Albert Museum has about 600 of Constable's works • 103 

sides as wall )" 1 palntln « s or drawings on the verso 
-^ToiftHrTlth^e 2 !^^ |aiSiS£. Jondon, 1965 . (ND4 9 7.C7R4) 

sks4i; f?i s*jp 

Hawes,LOuls. c onstable '3 Wrings on Art, Thesis, Princeton, 1965. 
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temporary romantic aesthetic theory, and (3) to relate his 
theory to his practice." Hawes convincingly demonstrates 
that Constable's writings contain a definite theory of art. 
In his conclusion he remarks: "They embody a significant 
conception of nature, art and the creative process and the 
respective roles of training, tradition and the observation 
of nature. In addition, the artist's ambitious lectures 
on landscape exhibit a subtle and surprisingly comprehensive 
grasp of the history of landscape painting, definitely in 
advance of his day. They comprise, in effeot, one of the 

t historical surveys of landscape." Hawes also demonstrat 
that Constable is a product of the age of romantic ism, i. e. t 
the age of Wordsworth and Hazlitt, and that with respect to 
Constable referred to as a "natural style" he has more 
affinities with Hazlitt's theory than Wordsworth's world¬ 
view. 


Poole, Phoebe. John Constable . New York, 1964. (ND497.C7P8) 

A brief but well-written account of the life and major 
works of Constable. 24 color illustrations and 53 mono¬ 
chrome illustrations. 


Baskett, John. Constable Oil Sketches . London, 1966. (ND497.C7B16) 
The 6,000 word introduction to this study contains a brief 
account of Constable's life and an analysis of Constable's 
use of the oil sketch. The 32 plates,which constitute the 
main interest in this text, are each ecoompanied with up to 
a page of documentation and explanatory notes. 


Cummings, Frederick and Allen Staley. Roma ntic Art in Britain: 

Paintings and Drawings 17.60-1860 . Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
l9oo, (Library of Congress oard catalog number 68-]4543) 

This catalogue of an exhibition in Detroit (January 9— 
?^oV ary l8 » 1968 > and ln Philadelphia (March 14—April 21, 
1968; contains three essays on Romantic art in general: 

Rosenbl u®: "British Art and the Continent, 1760- 

I nnil • I O I ex V 4 . . . t . . 9 ' 


1860; 

1860; 


Frederick Cummings: "Romanticism in Britain, 176O- 
-tacr\' ml' ■ Allen Staley: "British Landscape painting, 1760- 
1800. These essays provide a good introduction to the entire 
of landsCa P e painting ln Britain during the p iod 
1760-1660, particularly that of Allen Staley. The Constables 
in this exhibition were few in number (8). Nevertheless, 
they are accompanied by much documentation (provenance, 
exhibitions, references) and well-written explanatory notes. 


PER IODIC A IS 


Bouyer, Raymond, "a propos du centenaire de Constable; 

Comment definir le paysage romantique?" Gazette des 
Beaux Arts . Deoember 1937, pp. 312-317. 

A discussion of Constable's influence in France In 
the 1820 s. Bouyer's primary concern is defining 
le paysage romantique." He concludes: "Le veritable 
paysage romantique est 1'enfant de 1'imagination dans 
ses motifs molns inspires de la vue de la nature que 
du rfive de l'artiste," In this respect Bouyer praises 
the art 1stlc effort of Paul Huet. 


Shirley, Andrew. "Paintings by Constable In Paris 1824-26." 

Gazette des Beaux Arts . Vol. 23, March 1943, 173-80. 

An estimate of Constable's influence in Prance in the 1820's 
Shirley justly emphasizes the role played by the Parisian 
art dealers Arrowsmith and Shroth, particularly Schroth. 

It is because of the efforts of these two men that 27 of 
Constable's works were seen in Prance in the period 1824-26. 

Stei^man, John. "Constable's 'Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's 
Grounds," Art Quarterly 14, no. 3, 1951, 195-205. 

This article places the known versions of "Salisbury 0' ■ -<^- 
ral from the Bishop's Grounds" in a chronological re 
ship so far as possible and restates the evidence s 
for the order suggested. The excuse for so doing i 
existence in an English private collection of a ver^ 
hitherto thought lost. 

Peckham, Morse. "Constable and Wordsworth," College Art Journal 12, 
1952-53, 196-209. Peckham's article is built around the 
question: 'Are there any reasons 'or thinking that Constable 
consciously applied Wordsworth's ideas about writing poe try 
to his own creative activity, painting?" On the basis of 
the available evidence (Constable met Wordsworth in 1806, 

Sir George Beaumont was the patron of Constable, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, e tc)Peckham concludes:"I am convinced that 
Constable had the opportunity thru Sir George Beaumont to 
become acquainted with the ideas of Wordsworth as expressed 
in conversation, in letters, in published prose, and in 
poetry, published and un-publlshed, and that he did actually 
become acquainted with them, that he was profoundly affected 
by them, and that the sudden re-direction of his art worked 
out in the sketches beginning in 1808 was the result of that 
impact upon his mind and sensibility." For a more oomple te 
dlsoussion of the question of Constable and Wordsworth, see 
Hawes' 1963 thesis: Constable's Writings on Art . 1963. 

Beckett, R. B. "Constable's Lock," Burlington Magazine 94, August 
1952, 252-56. Beckett reviews the available information 
on the six versions of "A Boat Passing a Lock." He concludes 
that the upright type precedes the oblong type and that in 
each sub-grouping Constable made his usual preliminary study 
of approximately the same size. The subject of the Look 
occupied Constable off and on from 1823-1826, and Peckham's 
article helps clarify Constable's activitv during this 
period, 

D'Otrange-Mastai, M. L. "Constable's Diversity," Apollo 64. Augus t 
1956, 37-40. D'Otrange-Mastai compares the differences in 
mood and style between the sketches and the finished pictures 
He concludes that the true Constable is to be found not in 
the great showpieces but in the oil sketches. This point 
of view has been refuted, for the most part, by Graham 

Reynolds in Constable : the Natural Painter (London, 1965) 
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Beckett, R. B. "Constable's 'Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's 
Grounds." Art Quarterly 20, Summer 1957, 141-50, 

Beckett's article is a supplement to the account given 
by John Steigman of the chronological relationship of the 
several versions of Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop s 
Grounds (Art Quarterly, Autumn 1951). Beckett corrects 
Steigman on the basis of letters which were not printed 
at the time of the Steigman article. 

Kitson, Michael. "John Constable, 1810-1816, A Chronological Study," 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute . July 1957, 

3$ 8-577 Kitson's article is a survey of the last formative 
period in Constable's life, namely from about 1810-1816. 

The first part of his essay is a recapitulation of the known 
facts, designed primarily to provide a starting point for the 
stylistic analysis which follows in the second part of the 
essay. The problem is to explain the stylistic basis of the 
change in Constable's landscapes between 1810-1816, that is, 
the difference between the Proby Dedham Vale of 1811 and 
the "Mill Stream" of 1814; between the Ashmolean Dedham Vale 
from Langham of 1812 and the slightly earlier, but more 
revolutionary lock and Cottages on the Stour in the V&A. 

At the conclusion of his article Kitson gives an account of 
the innovations in handling and color which occur in the 
V&A Boat Building and the Leeds Dedham Vale from East Berg - 
holt of lfflTl 


Plorisonne, Michel. "Constable and the Massacres de Sclo by Dela- 
Crolx." Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute . 
January-June 1957, lflO-85. Florisonne discounts the story 
that Delacroix, after having seen the"Hay Wayne" in the 
Salon of 1824, went back to his studio and re-did the 
painting he was then working on, the Massacres de Sclo . 

He does so on the basis of a comparalson of the texture 
of the two canvases. He states: "One finds that the 
difference between the thick and lumpy texture of Constable's 
work at this period, and Delacroix's smooth, brushed sur¬ 
faces are more obvious than is the technical relationship 
claimed for them." 

Hawes, Louis. "Review of the Reynolds Catalogue of the Constable 

Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum .'" Art Bulletin . 
June 1961, I&0-66. The' review of Reynolds’ book is given 
above under Reynolds' Catalogue of the Constable Collection 
in the V&A . Hawes also discusses Kurt^Badt's John Constable 's 
Cludds . see the entry under Badt. A clarification of the 
question of Constable and the picturesque is also offered 
by Hawes in this article. 

Beckett, R. B. "Constable's Hadlelgh Castle ." Art Quarterly 26, 
no. 4, 1963, 419-28. Beckett reviews the history of this 
painting which, after being exhibited in 1888, was lost sight 
of for nearly seventy-five years. It re-Gmerged in the 
Paul Mellon Collection in the early 1960's. 
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_. "Summerland by John Constable," Art Quarterly 27, no. 21, 

1964, 176-84. A brief account of the history of the canvas 
entitled Landscape : Ploughing Scene in Suffolft . from its 
exhibition at the Academy in the Spring" of 1814 to the 
present day. This was one of Constable’s favorite paintings 
and its sale to a complete stranger when exhibited at the 
British Institution delighted the ortlst and renewed his 
self confidence. 

Reynolds, Graham. "Total immersion in Landscape," Art News 64, 

October 1965, 42-45. A brief discussion of the exhibition 
Sketches b£ Constable which toured the USA in 196^. Reynolds 
underlines the Importance of sketching to Constable and the 
exter. lve degree to which he would weave the substances of 
his visual notations into his more elaborate pictures. 

. "Newly Discovered Drawings by Constable in a Louvre 
Sketch Book," Burlington Magazine 108, March 1966, 138-39. 
Reynolds discusses the recent discovery of six or more of 
Constable's marine sketches and drawings made at Brighton 
in a small leatherbound sketch book in the Cabinet de DessinJ 
in the Louvre. This same sketch book was utilized by 
Delacroix at Dieppe. Reynolds gives a short description 
of the contents of the sketch book as they should now, in 
his view, be described and suggests that Constable, touched 
by Delacroix’s admiration for his work, gave him an un¬ 
finished sketch book as a present. 

Beokett, R, B. "Constable and Hogarth," Art Quarterly 29, 1966, 
106-110. Beckett suggests that Hogarth is the basis of 
Constable’s portrait style, that is, the style of Constable'* 
art when he was eking out his small inoome by painting 
portraits of his Suffolk friends. Beckett supports his 
argument by comparing Constable's portrait of' Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Western (1814) with Hogarth's Captain Coram . 1740. 
Beckett has determined that the Constable portrait cf 
Western is based on a design taken in reverse from tht 
portrait of an earlier seafaring character, Captain Coram, 
painted by Hogarth for the Foundling Hospital in 1740. 

The posture of the sitter and the accessories in both 
paintings is also the same, 

Rhyne, Charles. "Fresh Light on John Constable," Apollo 87, March, 
1968, 227-30. Rhyne discusses two new books on Constable: 
Charles Peacock's John Constable . the Man and his Work 
(London, 1965) and Graham Reynold's Constable , the Natural 
Painter (London, 1965). The latter has been discussed above. 
In reference to the former Rhyne remarks: "It is so un- 
scholarly in appearance and contains so many obvious mis¬ 
takes, ommisions and inconsistencies in the list of illus¬ 
trations and notes on the plates that one is liable to over¬ 
look what it has to offer. Peacock gives a special import¬ 
ance to Constable's paintings and thoughts about the sea, 
which is one of the books strengths. As it is, this section 
constitutes the longest separate consideration of Constable's 
relationship to the sea in the literature on the artist. 

Mr. Peacock is right in calling attention to the neglect 
which this aspect of Constable's work has received." 
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Owen, Felicity. "Sir George Beaumont and the Contemporary Artist," 

Apollo 89, February 1969 f 106-11. Owen discusses the 
career of Sir George Beaumont as a patron of the arts: 
his admiration for Reynolds and Wilson, his working in 
Italy with J. R. Cozens, his admiration for Girtin, 
his friendship with Farington, his recognition of Constable' 
artistic talent, his scorn for Turner (Turner, said Beau¬ 
mont, has done more harm in misleading the taste than any 
other artist), and his gift to the nation of his personal 
collection of paintings in 1823. 







SLIPS : Self-portrait, pencil, 1806 

John Constable was born at East Bergholt in Suffolk on June 11, 
1776. He was the second son of Golding Constable, the owner of water 
! - at Flatford and Dedham and of two windmills in the neighborhood 

• Bergholt. Though very delicate as an infant, John Constable 
1 to a healthy boy and at the age of seven was sufficiently 
rob - - to be sent to a boarding school about fifteen miles from his 
. From this school he passed to one at Lavenham and then to the 

Grammar School at Dedham where he remained until he was seventeen. He 
was a favorite with the headmaster. Dr. Grimwood, although he does not, 
as a scholar, aopear to have excelled in anything but penmanship. Before 
he was sixteen years old his fondness for painting had become noticeable 
and was commented on by his teachers, who apnear to have been lenient 
to his lack of interest in other studies which resulted from it. At 
East Bergholt all his spare time was scent in the company of John 
Dunthorne, a plumber and glazier who occupied a small cottage not far 
from the gates of Golding Constable's house. Dunthorne devoted his 
leisure time to sketching landscape from nature and in thi3 pursuit 
John Constable was his constant companion. 

Constable's father, a successful businessman, looked disparagingly 
at his son's interest in art and wished him to prepare for the Church. 
The thought of taking Orders, however, was so distasteful to Constable 
that it was agreed he should enter the milling business. For about a 
year he was at work in his father's mills. He worked conscientiously 
at the business, but his desires were unchanged, and during this period 
his mother's insight and sympathy led her to procure for him an 
introduction to Sir George Beaumont, who was in the habit of coming to 
Dedham to visit his mother, the Dowager Countess of Beaumont. Sir 
George was an Important person for Constable to meet for he was well 
known among the artists and collectors of London, where his wealth. 
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social position, and education all combined 


to make him a leading 


patron 


and dictator of taste throughout most of Constable's life. In addition 


he was a landscape painter of some talent in the strict classical 

tradition whose admiration for Claude was unlimited. Sir George indulged 

by often carrying about in his luggage when he traveled, the small 

Haear and tne Angel . He showed Constable this picture together with 

s (Sir GB owned 30 water color drawings by Girt in) 
water colors of Girtln and advised him to study them carefully. This 

advice was by no means wasted for Constable immediately shared Beaumont's 

enthusiasm for Claude, never to lose it, and before many years had passed 

his own work owed a large debt to Girtln. 


S1IDE : / Landscape with a stream at Wenham , pen and ink, 7 1/8 by 11 3A in 
^ Victoria and Albert Museum, 1796 

j) Cottage at East Bergholt . pen and ink, 7 1/8 by 11 3/4 ln *» !796 
^ Victoria and Albert Museum. 


In 1795, perhaps encouraged by Beaumont, Constable persuaded his 
father to let him take a trip to London to measure his chances for 
success if he should decide to study painting seriously. Soon after he 
reached London he made the acquaintance of John Thomas SmitA/, a minor 
engraver and topographical draughtsman who was popularly known as 
"Antiquity". Smith at once encouraged him with offers of instruction & 
advice. During the next two years Constable accented this tuition and 
divided his time jetween London and the oour.try, keeping in touch with 
Smith by letters. He devoted his evenings to reading books on painting, 
Gessner's Essay on Landscape, and studying anatomy or drawing from 
plaster casts. A wide range of exercised included the copying of 
etchings by Ruysdael and battle scenes ty Tempests, and a brief but 
unsuccessful attempt at allegorical painting when he produced a pair 
of small stilted canvases representing a chemist and his opposite, an 
alchemist. In addition to these varied activities he also quickly 


J 


absorbed Smith's enthusiasm for the picturesque in rural scenery, 
spending a good deal of the daylight hours searching about the country¬ 
side for examples of "the neglected fast-ruinating cottages" which 
Smith admired for their wide range of rough textures. In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a sketch book of eleven oen drawings of such cottages 
and landscapes, dated 1796, shows the level of accomplishment Constable 
had reached at this time'. He was using the pen in imitation of an 
etcher's point and following Smith's convention of scratchy ziz-zag lines 
for foliage. The results were timid and poor in perspective, indicating 
that Constable certainly possesed no natural facility in draughtsman¬ 
ship and needed to learn a great deal more if he wished to call himself 
an artist. For the time being his youthful eagerness was far in advance 
of his skill. The lack of promise in these early sketches makes it not 
at all surprising that in 1797 Smith advised Constable to follow his 
father's advise and become a miller. 

Constable tried the milling business for the second time, but not 
for long. Aftei two years of work he had had enough and on February 25, 
1799 he reapneared in London with his father's permission to study 
painting and won a letter of introduction to Jospeh Farrington, a pupil 
and follower of Richard Wilson. Farrington became a friend and advisor 
to Constable and after appraising Constable's drawing of a torso on 
March 2nd, gave him a letter of recommendation to WJlton, keeper of 
the Royal Academy. It must have been on ihls day that Constable wrote 
to his friend Dunthorne the following letter published by Leslie: "I am 
this morning admitted as a student at the Royal Academy. The figure 
which I drew foi admittance was the Torso. I shall begin painting in 
earnest as soon as I have the loan of a sweet little picture of Jacob 
Ruysdael to copy." 

Constable was now nearly 23, but still caoable of nothing more 
than amateurish work, while Turner, only 25, was already well launched 
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and In Wo years would be elected a member of the Royal Academy, In 
Constable there was no indication of youthful genius that would enable 
him to quickly make up for lost time. Instead his hand was clumsy and 
this, combined with the haphasard nature of his early training, was a 
drawback. In the surroundings of the Academy school he quickly realized 
his limitations and at once mapned out a plan for overcoming them. His 
cheif drawback, he knew, was his slim knowledge of the basic processes 
of painting, and in a letter to Dunthorne he wrote: "I shall remain in 
town the cheif of this summer. Indeed I find it necessary to fag at 
copying some time yet to acquire execution. The more facility of 
practice I get the more pleasure I shall find in my art, without the 
power of execution I should be continually embarassed and it would 
burden me." The list of masters whose nalntings he copied is imoosing 
in lenght and variety. In partnership with another young artist 
Richard Reinagle he bought a Ruysdael for 70 pounds. Sir George lent 
him Claude's Hagar and the Angel to copy and Parington lent him Hadrian's 
Villa by Wilson. Other references in his letters mention Ruysdael, two 
rr ~e Wilsons and a landscape by Annibale Caracci and there were many 
:*s as well. From this time on Constable remained an untiring 
student of landscape by recognised masters. As a self-imposed and self- 
disciplined training, his copying gave him what he wanted; a sound 
knowledge of standard techniques and methods of picture-building which 
he could use to his own ends. 

In 1802, for the first time, one of his paintings was accepted by 
the academy for exhibition. It was a step forward but he was never¬ 
theless dissatisfied with his nrogress and felt that a still more 
serious study of nature was required before he could paint landscape 
properly. In May of this year he wrote to Dunthorne: "For these past 
two years I have been running after pictures and seeking th ft truth at 
second hand. I have not endeavoured to represent nature with the same 
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elevation of mind, but have rather endeavoured to make my performance 
look as if really executed by other men, I am come to a determination 
to make no idle visits this summer or to give up my time to common¬ 
place oeople. I shall return to Bergholt, where I shall make some 
laborious studies from na.ure, and I shall endeavour to get a pure and 
unaffected representation of the scenes that may employ me,with respect 
to colour particularly, and anything else; drawing I am pretty well 
master of. There is little or nothing in the exhibition worth looking 
at. There is room enough for a natural painter. The great vice of the 
present day is ^bravuraan attempt at something beyond the truth. In 
attemnting to do something better than well they do what is in reality 
good for nothing. Fashion always had and will ever have its day; but 
truth in all things only will last and can have Just claims to posterity. M 

Here, for the first time, Constable was formulating his artistic 
ideals. He was deliberately abandoning the traditional and fashionable 
elegance of classical landscape and consciously setting out on his own. 

For some years, however, his work continued to show clearly the Influence 
of the painters he had copied as well as the frc?h results of his own 
observation. 

SLIDE : H Dedham Vale, oil on canvas, 17 1/8 by 13 1/2 ins., V & A,$ept 1802 

/. Claude: Hagar and the Angel (owned by Sir George Beaumont and 
copied by Constable) 

Dedham Vale . 1802, painted over a brown ground which is visible in 
places, has long been recognized as the source from which Constable com¬ 
posed his large oil painting of the same title exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1828. The Claudian arrangement of a distant view franed 
between two groups of trees in this representation of Dedham Vale in 
September 1802 is, according to Shirley, based on Claude's Hagar and the 
Angel , which it will be recalled, Constable first saw at the house of 
the Dowager Lady Beaumont in Dedham. Constable, however, has here 
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added the fresh results of his own observation of nature. The trees In 
this scene from the countryside endeared to him from Its association 
with his childhood are not forced into the mould of ideal form, mixed 
in soecies and improved upon in structure, but recognizably portrayed 
as they existed. Although they are painted meticulously, leaf by leaf, 
with single dabs of pigment for individual form they are not arranged 
in decorative patterns, nor are the irregular outlines of the foliage 
reduoed to rhythmical, scalloped edges. Constable has now begun to pay 
close attention to the details of natural form and no longer sees nature 
through the eyes of others. Judged by Claudlan standards of taste, to 
which the critics of his day were acc^tomed, this painting was deficient 
in grace and its forms lacked decisive outlines. Judged by the standards 
Constable was evolving fcr himself, he could answer that it was closer 
to the disorderly profusion he saw in nature. The neutral sky and the 
absence of clouds give a feeling of onennes3 that suggests,perhaps,the 
influence of the watercolors of Girt in. 


Constable'8 close observation of nature in this study, particularly 
of the effect of light, led the perceptive and sympathetic West to 
Remark: "You must have loved nature very much before you could have 
painted this." 




. 


I n 

SLIDE : View from the shore over the Thames or the Medway , pencil and 
grey wash, 9 1/2 by 1' l/ 1 ', V&A, Anril 1803. 

/ L f f /g^by^iS^'in^ -S A prr ri503 lnp; ^ ^ ThaB?S> penc11 * 


lesty 1 3 shlc Victory. Capt. E. Harvey. In the Me 


attle^of Trafalgar, between two‘French ships of the Line 7 
Water color, 20 3/8 by 28 7/8, m, ie06. 

Wllhem Van de Velde: Boat Scene . Clowes Collection. 

In April 1803 Constable made a trip from London to Deal, in the 
Ooutts, East Indlaraan, with Captain Torln, a friend of his father. 

In a letter to Dunthorne dated May 23, 1803 Constable states: " I was 
near a month on board, and was much employed In making drawings of ships 
in all situations. I saw all sorts of weather. Some the most delightful, 
and some as melancholy. But such is the enviable state of a painter 
that he finds delight in every dress nature can possibly assume." 
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During the oourse of this trip Oonstable made 130 rapid pencil and 
vash sketches of the shipping he saw along the coast and on the Medway. 
They are, for the most part, dependent In style on the Dutch sea- 
scaplsts, particularly Van de Velde, whose example he found useful 
In treating a new type of sujetr^Oonstable left the coutts at 
Gravesend to walk to Hochester and Chatham. Prom Chatham he hired a 
boat to see the men-of-war in the Medway and aketoh His Majesty's Ship 
Viotory In three views. Then he rejoined the ship at Gravesend. Some 
of these marine sketohes made in 1803 were subsequently used as the 
basis of the 1806 water color drawing of H.M.S Vistoryr The drawing was 
a failure. It was one of the rare occasions when Oonstable took an 
interest In contemporary events and one of his few attempts at historical 
painting which was then flourishing at the Academy under the leadership 
of West. At that time historical painting was considered the highest 
type of art, of far greater value than landscape, and It was finding 
plenty to do In the service of England's growing nationalism. Nothing 
indicates constable's complete love of nature to the exclusion of other 
interests more clearly than the almost complete lack of reference, not 
only in his paintings, but In his letters as well, to the events of the 
times in which he lived—the Prench Revolution, the rise of^Napol^on, " 
the dark days when England faced him alone and the victories that 
brought about his downfall. 

Much of Constable's aotlvlty for the next seven years (1803-10) 
was to prove a flase line of development and in retrospect uncharacter¬ 
istic of his career. Disgusted with his slow progress and the restricted 
outlook of the art world in London he was satisfied to spend the greater 
part of 1804 in a house near his father's painting portraits of farmers 
and their wives at prices suitalbe to a small looal trade.(3 guineas if 
a hand were Included, 2 if ? eft out). Portraits would sell, while his 
landscapes could find no buyers. Poi this eoonomlo reason ( portrait 
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painting became a subsidiary and continuing line of activity. His 
•arly portraits show that at first he was quite content to work In the 
established tradition of Reynolds and Lawrence. Later examples, such 
as the portrait of Mrs. Constable in the National Gallery, are more 
individual and foroeful. It was probably for economic reasons that 
Constable also in 1804 acoepted a commission to paint an altar-piece in 
the church at Brantham, a small village not far from East Bergholt. 

The subjeot, Ohrlst Blessing the Little Children, failed to oall forth 
anything original in treatment. Is his portraiture fell back on academic 
tradition, so in the altar piece he relied heavily on the style of 
religious painting that was taught at the Academy. The finished work, 
which still hangs in Brantham Church, indicates that he was here on 
unfamiliar ground and still almost hopelessly inept at drawing and in 
modeling figures in light and sha^e. Constable valnted a second altar 
piece in 1809. Christ Blessing the Elements, in the Nayland Church, 
whloh was found, by David Pike Watts, to be guilty of errors on 25 
counts, and he did not hesitate to give Constable, his nephew, the 
benefit of his observations by listing them in a letter. 

SLTOE :/Constable : View in the Lake District , pencil and watereolor, 1806 

Girtin: View of Hills and River , watercolor, c. 1800. 

Constable: View in Barrowdale . pencil and watercolor, 7 1/2 by 
10 3/4 ins, oct. 4, 1806, V&A, "Dark Autumnal day 
at noon, tone more blooming, this effect exceedingly 
terrific, and much like the beautiful Gaspar I saw 
in Margaret Street" 

Cozens, J. R,; View o f Island of Elba 
In 1806 Constable made a trip to the Lake District where he spent 
the better part of September and October. The mountainous region of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland had become a recognized substitute for the 
Alps Suisse and Italie, olosed to English travellers by the Napoleonic 
blockade. They offered an easily accesible district in which nature 
could be enjoyed in its grander aspects, wild and unspoiled by man. 
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Constable's reactions to the mountains were un-oonventional. Instead 
of admiring the scenery, he found the solemn loneliness of the mountains 
and their immensity unattractive in comparasison with the spaciousness 
of flat river valleys. In his biography of Constable, Leslie reportss 
"I have heard him say that the solitude of mountains oppressed his 
spirits. His nature was primarily social and could not feel satisfied 
with soenery, however grand in Itself, that did not abound in human 
associations.. He required villages, churches, farm-houses, and I believe 
it was as much from natural temperament as from early Impressions that 
his first love, in landscape, was also his latest love." 

/L These romantlo views of mountain scenery done by Constable on 

his trip to the Lake District in 1806 are, as Graham Reynolds has 

determined, primarily derivative. They are in the tradition of John 

Robert Colons and refleot, it can be argued, the direct Influence of 

Oirtln's watercolors. Girtin's example helped Constable to here attain 

that broader, less detailed rendering of form and spaciousness of 

planning that would become characteristic of his subsequent compositions. 

The simple shapes of the mountains, tne wide flat areas of tone, the 

oolor schemes of dark greens and browns and purples all echo Grit in's 

/L 

work. Constable's watercolors of the Lakes, however, do not have the 
more subtle qualities of Girtin's smooth flowing washes and his careful 
gradations of tones. Constable's washes are dry, with sharp nervous 
edges that capitalize on the roughness of the paper to suggest the 
vibration of light. His highlights, oonveying light shattering into 
splinters on an uneven hillside, are often obtained by scraping the 
paper vigorously with a knife (Voir: View in Barrowdale). It is these 
sketches done on the 1806 Lake Dlstrlot trip that provide the bases 
of most of Constables works during the next three years, 1807-10. 

The period 1803-1810, u period which in retrospedt would be seen 
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as uncharacteristic of Constable's career, nevertheless must not be 
Ignored, for It was during these six ven years that Constable, 

through his portraiture In the tradlti n of Reynolds and Lawrence, 
his watercolora in the manner of Girt in, and his feeble attempts at 
painting altar pieces, had mastered drawing and learned to make his 
color both rich and natural. In addition he learned to limit his 
subject matter to his native countryside. 

SLIDE : Constable} Dedham Vale . 1811,oil on canvas, 31 by 51 ins, 
collection of Major R. G. Proby 

fs Reubens: Sunset Landscape 

In 1811 Constable sent a landscape to the Royal Academy called 
Twilight. The painting das referred to by Farrington as "a view near 
Dedham, Essex" and is now known as Dedham Vale, 1811. Here Constable 
displayed the full results of his long training in the techniques of the 
old masters. He used a dark reddish brown for the underpainting, fresh 
solid pigment to throw objects into relief, and warm glazes to pull 
the painting together. It was well received by the Academy and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, the future president, recognized its beauty and twice 
singled it out for favourable comment. In the development of his style, 
Dedham Vale 1811, marked the close of Constable's early period of 
apprenticeship. This painting gives so clear and detailed a panorama 
of the heart of Constable's country that Reynolds has used it for the 
identification of topographical features and landmarks beloved by the 
artist. Although Constable is no longer running after nature at second 
hand, for the most part at least, the broad meadows with the sun falling 
across them of Dedham Vale . 1811 are reminiscent of the Landscapes of 
Reubens. The Chateau de Stein of Reubens, owned by Sir George Beaumont, 
was one of Constable's favourite pictures. 
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31IDE: 


> Stour, vlth Dedham Ohurofc 
on paper laid on canvas, i 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In many ways the oil sketohes of Constable, which date from the 
year 1810 onward, are the surest guide to his artistio and spiritual 
struggle for self-expression. Most of these sketches, painted on the 
spot under the direct inspiration of nature, reveal a fresh naturalism 
of outlook and capture what were essentially passing manifestations 
of nature and changing effects of light. In these small works Constable 
avoided the pitfalls of emotional Involvement on the one hand and on the 
other of dry literalness. Being relatively small, they did not present 
the problems of handling paint over a large area, with its attendant 
risks of losing immediacy. Although a few were used as studies for 
large-Boale works, and others as subjects to be engraved in the English 
Landscape series, they were, bjr and larg*, painted in the first place 
for the artists own pleasure and instruction, i. e., as ends in them¬ 
selves. Examples of painting in oil on r&per can be found on the con¬ 
tinent as early as the 16th century, but Constable appears to have 
been the first to fully exploit its possibilities for rapid sketching 
from nature. One of the most remarkable of Constable's oil sketches 


is Barges 


the Stour with Dedham Ohruch in the distance. Herein 


his oommand of effects of light is seen in the subtle misty tones in the 
darkness which comes before a summer rain storm. The Immediacy of his 
apprehension of All the features of the landscape, their relevance to 
and subordination in the general effect, is oonveyed by the dashing 
strokes of his fully charged brush whloh encompasses detail without 
losing breadth. In all probability the view represented in this sketch 
is the lock at Flatford, painted with the artists back to Flatford Mill. 
Here the artist has avoided che obvious device of adding a flash of 
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lightning and relied Instead on subtle lighting effeots and coirblnatlons 
of odours within a limited palette to achieve the eerie effect of the 
darkness before an Impending storm. 

° f S ° ar i L Pd ? or Bea * a carter »nd dnc . Oct. 1814 

Oil on paper with a brown ground, h i/2 by 93/8, V * A. 

^ S*? 01 * Dedham Village. Museum of Pine Arts, Boston. 

In 1814 Constable put his name down for election as an Associate 
of the Royal Academy for the third time. As In 1809 and 1810, he was 
defeated. The Academicians were willing to credit Constable with good 
design but they felt his paintings looked unfinished because he would 
not tnke the trouble to paint In the details carefully. This was the 
usual criticism applied to Constable's work bytthose who failed to 
understand or appreciate his shorthand description of form. He was not 
shirking his duty as the academicians thought. On the contrary he was 
giving up the superficial apneal of highly wrought Imitative painting 
for a sound reason. He was painting the total visual Impression of a 
landscape In terms of tone, not In terms >t accumulated detail, and to 
do so the sharp definition of Individual objects had to be subordinated 
to over all effects. The Academicians were unaware that Constable was 
moving steaally towards the mode of vision that would be most character¬ 
istic of 19th century painting. 

The oppositions and criticism which greeted his Innovations In 
Style did not discourage him from continuing his experiments. In Oct 
he wrote to Karla Blcknell, the woman he would marry on Deo 6, 1816,i 
have had a most delightful season. It Is many years since I have 
pursued my studies so uninterruptedly and so calmly, or worked with 
so muob steadiness or confidence. I hope you will ... ». in artist 
sometime or another." One if the works done this summer was an oil 


sketch of "A Cart and Horses." Herein can be seen Constable's new 
sureness of brush stroke as well as his new grasp of three dimensional 
form. The critics, however, were not impressed with this development in 
style and continued to deplore the coarseness of his handling. 

This sketch is one of a number of studies in both pencil and oils for the 
Stour Valley and Dedham Village in the Museum of Pine Arts, Boston. The 
Boston picture represents a broad view over the stour valley, seen from 
an elevated position on a road. In the foreground men are shovelling gravel 
and two horses are harnassed to a cart beside which a dog is seated. As 
Beckett points out, the scene most likely represents a view of Dedham 
from the vicinity of Old Hall, East Bergholt. The arti3t appears to have 
taken great pains with the picture, and there are at least eleven studies 
connected with it. 








SLIDE Is L B oat Bullying near Flatford Kill , oil on canvas, size of painted 
surface 2o by 24 1/4 inches., ViA., 1815 

Constable was determined to become a member of the Royal Academy. 

To do so he realized that he must impress the academicians and the 
clrtics. For that reason, as well as his desire to please his fiance's 
father, who was cynical of Constable's artistic merit, he completed the 
open-air oil we see before us. In a sense the painting owes its particular 
qualities to family pressure and to advice from Farrington, as a result 
of which Constable made a renewed study of the paintings of Claude before 
going Into the country with the resolve that he would paint a picture 
entirely in the open air and more highly finished than was his custom. 

The cool colour of the Boat Building, which Leslie noted as eminently 
expressive of the heat of a summer day, is also evidence that Constable 
studied Claude to good effect. Compared with the dash and freedom of his 
oil sketches there is an atmosphere of constraint about some of the 
detail and the management of the composition; but he was able to intro¬ 
duce more breadth in a few details, such as the boy's back and the 
high lights on the tools. There is an ur.-assuming nsturalism about the 
work consistent with its having been painted in the open air, but the 
greater pains bestowed upon the composing of the work have deprived it 
of some of the spontaneity seen in the open air oil sketches, Barges on 

oo 

the Stour with Dedham Church in the distance, for exampley^or Weymouth 
Bay , done on his honeymoon in October, 1816. 
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oil on millboard, 8 by 9 3/4 ins. 1816, V&A 


John Oonstable and Marla Blcknell were married by Fisher at 
Saint Martin*8-in-the-PieIds, London, on October 2, 1816. The newly 
married couple accepted Fisher's invitation to spend their honeymoon 
in Dorset and remained there for the better part of the autumn. The 
most interesting scenery seems to have been the coastline of Weymouth 
Bay,where the hairpin curve of the beach sweeping into the dis-canoe 
past steep cliffs and rolling downs was unexpectedly impressive. 

This oil sketch of Weymouth Bay, with its wild, dramatic and stormy 
sky, as well as the composition as a whole, olearly demonstrates that 
Oonstable, in his oil sketches, which were not exhibited during his 
Uptime, was much less dependent on past traditions and conventions 
than in his works flnslhed for exhibition. 


&ur, Frick Collection, 1819. 


Constable's marriage inaugurated the happiest, most productive 
and successful years of his professional career. Moods of nostalgia and 
longing gave way to exhilarating Joy In the present. All his senses 
took on a new keenness in probing out afresh the qualities of nature 
which delighted him most--the brillanoe of sunshine and its warmth, the 
ooollng freshness of morning dew and summer showers, the fecundity of 
meadows and the drams of cloud and wind-filled skies. The next five 
years, 1816-21, are marked by a change in Constable's work habits. 

After his marriage he set himself to paint pictures which should embody 
much more ambitiously than anything he had yet produced his sentiment 
for the valley of the Stour. He had laid the foundations and had a 
variety of sketches to draw on and soon settled down to concentrate in 
earnest into welding them into large compositions to be palr.t«d, not 
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In the open air, but, without loss of natural colour and feeling, 
in his studio. With the completion, exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
and sale of the White Horse in 1819 he first succeded in this aim. 

This M Scene on the River Stour", which later became known, from the 
white horse in the barge in the foreground, as the White Horse, was the 
largest work Constable had yet produced and the first of a series of 
six foot canvases on which his reputation depended during his lifetime and 
for many years afterwards. If the sketch of this subject, which is now 
in the Widener Collection in Washington, can be accepted as genuine, 
it was also the first instance in which he is known to have used a full 
sized sketch in the preparation of the finished picture. The White Horse 
attracted more attention than anything he had previously exhibited. The 
press hailed it enthusiastically. The author of a review in the Literary 
Chronicle exclaimed in astonished praise: "What a grasp of everything 
beautiful in rural scenery." The critic In the examiner elaborately 
contrasted his style with Turner's, dividing honours between the two: 

"He does not give a sentiment, a soul, to the exterior of nature as Mr. 
Turner does; he does not at all exalt the spectator's mind, which Mr. 
Turner emminently does, but he gives her outward look, her oomplexion, 
her physical countenance. He has none of the pbetry of nature like 
Mr. Turner, but he has more of her portraiture." These favourable press 
reviews were indications that recognition for his work should not be 
long in coming. Constable, in fact, was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy on November 1, 1819, winning over the head of his friend 
Leslie. Constable was now 43. 

was 

The preparation of a large canvas each year/a goal he now set for 
himself to reach during the remainder of his life, though it was by no 
means easy for him to isep up the paoe. Each painting was the result 
of oareful study and unending experiment. Initial ideas were usually 
confined in scall pencil sketches made in many cases without any con- 
oioe thought of the larger composition that would follow. The first 
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oonceptlon of the composition as a whole was, In many cases, a small 
oil study boldly blocking out the main masses of tone. Studies in oil, 
water color or pencil dealing with fractions of the whole theme that 
presented special difficulties often followed. Then to test the 
carrying power of the design magnified In scale, to study the relation¬ 
ships of the main masses of tone and detail, and exercise his hand in 
the broader rhythms necessary for work on a large canvas he often 
paintedsk sketch of the same dimensions as the finished picture. 

SLID^ — ^lr trees at Hampstead , pencil, 9 1/8 by 6 1/4 ins, Oct, 2, 1820; 

Vlctorir and Albert Museum. 

Hot only had Constable won critical acclaim for a large oil 
painting. In the following year, 1820, Blake Is said to have seen a 
drawing In Constable's sketch book of fir trees and to have exlaimed: 

"Why this is not drawing, this Is Inspiration." Constable replied: 

"I never knew that before, I meant it for drawing." 


(P. 


' SLIDE ; Water-meadows near Salisbury , oil on canvas, date unknown, V&A 

A further demonstration of the virtuosity of Constable In the 
early twenties Is seen In his "Watermeadows near Salisbury", referred 
to by Hawes as "the most illus lonistic landscape Constable ever painted." 
It is a small oil painting which is to all Intents and purposes an 
out-of-doors sketch. Reynolds erroneously dates the painting 1829. 

Hawes, in his review of the Catalog of the Constable Collection in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, demonstrates that the placid mood of 
the landscape, the unforced naturalness of all the forms and reflections, 
and the excepticnally naturalistic color, bespeak Constable's style of 
the early twenties. "This is the painting by Constable which, when 
it came before the council of the Academy 1" 1830 was rejected as 
"the nasty green thing", although it should have boon hung without 
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Although Constable did not actually settle permanently In Hampstead 

until 1827, he was accustomed during the early twenties to move there 

In the summer with his somewhat delicate wife and young children, and 

Hampstead Is perhaps particularly associated with his studies of clouds, 

many of them painted in 1821-22, which are among the more original of 

his achievements* Reynolds and Hawes have convincingly demonstrated 

that these cloud studies of 1821 and 1822 are not, as Kurt Badt once 

suggested, the result of a direct Influence on Constable of Luke 

Howards cloud classifications which appeared In volume one of his 

Climate of London, published in 1818. Howard's book probably played 

a part but conceivably not by suggesting considerations which had not 

previously occured to Constable, but rather by crystallizing his Ideas. 

Badt's thesis that there is a causal relationship between the publication 

of Howards meterologicai text and the appearance of Constable's cloud 

studies is, as Hawes has stated, a zealous oversimplification, which 

doe8 not consider the background of Constable. Constable, it will be 

recalled, was the son of a miller and worked in his fathers mills 

for a period of three years. As such he was very early given to 

observing carefully the changing atmospheric conditions of the sky 

causal 

over East Bergholt. A further refutation of Badt's thesis is offered 
by the fact that Constable, as early as 1800, showed a vivid interest 
in cloud formations. In that year he made a series of twenty pencil 
copies of cloud forms after engravings by Alaxender Cozens. Constable's 
interest in clouds can also be seen in his works painted before 1818, 
the publication date of Howard’s text. Weymouth Bay (1816) and 
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Vivenhoe Park (1816), which we see before us, both clearly show 
Constable's awareness of the sky in landscape painting. Both works 
were exhibited before the publication of Howards classification of 
cloud forms. 

Constable's understanding of the significance of the sky in 
landscape painting Is clearly stated In the now famous letter of 
October 23,1821 to Plsher: " I have done a good deal of skying. I am 
determined to conquer all difficulties, and that most arduous one among 
the rest. And now, talking of skies. It Is amusing to us to see how 
admirably you fight my battles; you certainly take the best possible 
ground for getting your friend out of a scrape. That landscape painter 
who does not make his skies a very material part of his composition, 
neglects to avail himself of one of his greatest aids. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, speaking of the landscapes of Titian, of Salvator and of 
Claude, says,"Even their skies seem to sympathise with their subjects." 

I have often been advised to consider my sky as a white sheet thrown 
behind the objects. Certainly, If the sky Is obtrusive, as mine are, 

It Is bad; but If It Is evaded, as mine are not. It is worse; it must 
and always shall be with me an effectual part of the composition. It 
will be difficult to name a class of landscape in which the sky Is not 
the keynote, the standard of scale, and the oheif organ of sentiment. 

Tou may conceive, then, what a white sheet would do for me, impressed 
as I am with these notions, and they cannot be erroneous. The sky Is 
the souroe of light in Nature, and governs everything; even our common 
observations on the weather of the day are altogether suggested by It. 

The difficulty of skies in painting is very great, both as to comp¬ 
osition and execution; beoause with all their brlllancy, they ought 
not to come forward, or, indeed, be hardly thought of any more than 
extrene distances are; but this does not apply to Phenomena or accidental 
effects of sky, because they always attraot particularly. I may say 
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thia to you, though you do not want to be told that I know very well 
what I^m about, and that my akles have not been neglected." 

Sy n r yT? i™" at 1821 < °°* 2 * on paper. 

^7T )st . uilj ;f efty pfld trees . Oil on paper, 10 by 11 J/A, o. 1821,VAA 
a lfftfl . V Sept 5. 1822, 11 3/A by 19 inches, VAA, oil on 

S tudy of Olrus Olyuda , o, 1822, A 1/2 by 7 ins, VAA, oil on paper. 

The cloud studies of 1821 are not, for the most part, pure studies 
of clouds. Treetops or parts of buildings are included as in the two 
sketches in oil on paper we see before us now. Constable observed the 
foliage catching the sunlight in small patches of light and recorded the 
direction and force of the wind vhioh-oaused the rapid change of the 
olouds. In these 1821 cloud studies there la a much greater sense of 
changing light and the oatohlng of passing effects than la_Jhe pure 
cloud studies which belong to the following year, 1822 . 

These two cloud studies of 1822 are among the fifty or so pure 
eky studies done in that year by Constable at Hampstead. Although 
these sketches were undertaken as a means to an end, as working studies 
to develop the feeling for aerial Bpace and light in his finished 
compositions, they were never surpassed. Particularly in the skies 
of his later work. Constable failed to recapture the unforced, natural 
quality of these sketches done in 1821 and 22 at Hampstead. These sketches 
done <‘*£««y ) froa nature in oil on paper, moreover, merit being con¬ 
sidered, with Constable'a six foot canvases, as his » t original work. 
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Melon Collection, Washington. 


a and Albert Museum, * ^ ^ 9 


load on* Valn » o11 on canvas, 51 1/4 by 73 in; Hational Gallery, 


On April 1, 1821 Constable wrote to Fisher, after a winter of 
steady work in his 9tudlo: "My picture goes to the Academy on the 10th, 
it is not so grand as Tinney's. Owing perhaps to the masses not being 
so Impressive, the power of the chiaroscuro is lessened but it has a 
more novel look than I expected. I have yet much to do with it, and 
calculate for three or four days there." The pioture of which Constable 
here speaks is the Hay Wain, whloh appeared in the^ca^lM of the ex¬ 
hibition at the Royal Academy as Landscape— Mo on Turtle" Hay Wain marks the 
turning point in a long, stubborn struggle. It was painted in a year 
when Constable's fortunes began to mend, and is the fruit of a renewed 
self-confidence. In it he is able to carxy out on a large scale the 
principles which he had long maintained in his sketches and his letters. 
The methods by which he contrived to carry the breadth and freshness 
of a small picture into a large one can be followed at every step, since, 
froiT fie Hay Wt;ln onwards, each important composition is the culmin¬ 
ation of a series of studies, most of which survive. The germ of each 
composition Is to be found In the hundreds of ‘Iny pencil drawings 
from nature which provided him with his general material; but the first 
decisive step is a small and very rough sketch in oils which states 
ti.' main theme of the pioture with dramatic emphasis. Oil sketches 
of intermediary size, and variant renderings of difficult passages 
follow and then comes the really surprising and essential step. 

Constable makes a study in oils the size of the final picture. H.j 
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motives In doing so were, perhaps, more psychological than technical. 
"Painting” as he sald''l8 for me another word for feeling," and his 
feelings about nature could only be expressed in a language too 
vivid for the taste of the day. The boldness and freedom of his touch 
were partly a means of rendering effects of light, partly a means of 
expressing emotion; and it was only possible to conserve the vividness 
of the original emotion on this scale if he felt free from all anxieties 
of finish and logical composition. The full-size studies were not so 
much dress reharsals as emotional discharges whioh allowed him to 
attack his final canvas without a feeling of frustration^/--^) 

The general composition of both the full-sized oil study in the 
Victoria snd Albert Museum and the completed canvas in the National 
Gallery in London is essentilly the same, except for minor differences 
in the number and placing of the fl G *res. Nev ertheless, the fi:.iched 
canvas presents a marked contrast to the full-sized oil sketch. The 
sketch has none of the quietness of the finished ;icture. It is filled 
throughout with nervous movement resulting from a freer use of th* 
palette knife and brush and a scattering of rich lmpasto for high¬ 
lights. In addition, the range of color in the full-sized oil sketch 
is not as great as in the National Galley canvas. The Victoria and 
AlDer'i. Hay Way is almost a monochrome compared to She National Gallery 
version, the greens being kept down to khaki and the blues, for the 
most part, to grey. The finished canvas similarly demonstrates that 
Constable established more firmly the planes, particularly noticeable 
in the middle distance, aud enriched the drawing. The figures in the 
foreground in the oil sketch have been removed, according to Kenneth 
Clark, for Constable at this time was so intent on naturalness as to 
avoid any appearance of artifice. Actually there is one note In the 
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Hatlonal Gallery version which, however, according to Clark, Is 
slightly artificial! the red harness. The tiresome convention that a 
spot of red was necessary to off-set the green of a landscape was so 
firmly established and Invariably used by Morlant, Bonington, 

de loutherbourg, Turner—every landscape painter up to Courbet_that 

Constable seems to have been almost unconscious of It. 

Since In three years time the art world of Paris would be greatly 
affected by the revolutionary naturalism of the Hay Wain, It Is Inter¬ 
esting to loarn what the critics had to say when it appeared at the 
Aoademy in 1821. It did not create a sensation. Whitley, in his 
Art In England 1821-37, has listed seven prominent London journals and 
newspapers which took no notice of It In their reviews of the exhibition. 
Charles Nodier, a visiting Frenchman, In a travel book entitled 
Promenade de Diep pe aux Montagnes d'Ecosse published on his return to 
France, wrote: H The palm of the exhibition belongs to a large landscape 
by Constable to which the ancient or modern masters have very few master¬ 
pieces that could be put In opposition. Hear, It Is only broad daublngs 
of ill-laid colour with offend the touoh as well as the sight, they are 
so coarse and uneven. At the distance of a few steps, It Is picturesque 
country, rustic dwellings, a low river where little waves foam over the 
pebbles, a cart crossing the pond. It is water, air, sky. It is Huysdael, 
Wouwerman or Constable." This enthusiasm of Nodier was typical ol the 
French reaction to Constable's work. Three years later, In 1824, the 
Hay Wain, together with a view on the River Stour and a small picture 
of Yarmouth were sold to the Paris dealer Arrowsmith for 250 pounds. 

Later in that year Arrowsmith bought three more of Constable's canvases 
and commissioned seven additional ones. His friend Schroth, also a 
dealer in Paris, was introduced to Constable and he in turn placed an 
order for three. Further signs that Constable's reputation was growing 
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on the continent were given by visits to his studio by the director 
of the Academy at Antwerp and a sale to a French viscount. Before 
Constable'8 dealings with Arrowsmlth and Schroth came to an end In 
1825, partially the result of a clash of personalities and partially 
the result of quarreling over prices, twenty seven examples of his 
art had made their way to France. This Is an Important fact which 
will be considered In a later section of this paper when an attempt 
to estimate Constable's Influence on 19th century art In general will 
be undertaken. 

laid on a coarser canvas. 

Constable's large Academy picture for 1823 was "Salisbury Cathedral 
from the Bishop's grounds," of which he wrote to Fisher reporting how 
well It was received by the academy: "My Cathedral looks well. It Is 
much aporoved by the Academy. It was the most difficult subject In 
landscape I ever had on my easel. I have not flinched at the work of 
the windows, buttresses, etc, but I have still kept to my grand organ 
color and effect, and have, as usual, make my escape In the evanescence 
of the chiaroscuro. I think you will like It." This painting, an 
interruption to the series of canal and river scenes, was undertaken 
rather grudgingly as a commission for Bishop Fisher. Constable has 
left a vivid account of his struggles with this picture, in which he 
had to meet hit patron's desire for an exact portrayal of the cathedral, 
and to combine this with his own conception of a pictorial treatment. 

The latter required the animated sky with its black cloud behind the 
Cathedral 3 pire, which never satisfied the Bishop and which, after 
remaining a point of contention for two years, was the occasion of 
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Oonstable's painting another version without It. One of these later 
versions, signed ana dated 1826, Is now In the Frick Collection In NYC. 
In hip description of this painting Leslie seems to be primarily con¬ 
cerned with the cows beneath the seemingly Invented trees. He states: 

"in the foreground Constable Introduced a circumstance familiar to all 
who are In the habit of observing cattle. With cows there Is generally. 
If not always, one which Is called, not very accurately, the master 
oow, and there Is scarcely anything the rest of the herd will venture to 
do until the master cow has taken the lead. On the left of the picture 
this Individual Is drinking and turns with surprise and Jealousy to 
another cow approaching the canal lower down for the same purpose. They 
are of the Suffolk breeff, without horns; and It Is a curious mark of 
Constable's fondness for everything connected with his native country 
that scarcely an Instance can be found of a cow In any of his pictures, 
be the scene where It may, with horns." 


SL£)E: L A study for "A boat pa 
oil, 53 3/4 by 48, Phi 


sslng a Lock" (The Lock):Detall-man at lock 
la. Museum of Art, 1822 


^ A_Boat passing a Lock.Royal Academy, London. 


A Boat Passing a Lock, (The Lock), went to the Academy exhibition 
of 1824, where it was received favorably, despite Constable's feelings 
of Incompleteness and trepidation-. In a letter to Pisher Constable 
discusses this painting as follows:" My look is liked at the Academy, 
and Indeed it forms a decided feature, and Its light cannot be put out, 
because it Is the light of nature, the mother of all that is valuable 
In poetry, painting, or anything else where an appeal to the soul!Is 
required. The language of the heart is the only one that Is universal, 
and as Sterne says, he disregards all rules, but makes his way to the 
heart as he oan. My execution annoys most of them and all the soholastio 
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ones. Perhaps the sacrifice I make for lightness and brightness is too 
much, but these things are the essence of landscape and any extreme is 
better ?han white lead and dado painting, I sold this picture on the 
day of the opening, one hundred and fifty guineas including the frame 
to Mr, Morrison, I do hope that my exertions may tend towards popular¬ 
ity," Pive years later, 1829, Oonstable was elected a Roye.l Academician. 
He repeated the same subject for his diploma canvas, 

SLIDE; ^** h *° n ^ each. with colliers - 011 on paper, 5 7/8 by 9 3/4 Ins, 

The lightness and brightness of "A boat passing a look" is 
similarly seen in Brighton Beach with Colliers of the same year, 1824, 
This oil sketch is inscribed on the back in pencil; "3d tide receeding 
left the beach wet—Head of the Chain Pier Brighton Beach July 19 Evg., 
1824 My Dear Maria's Birthday your Goddaughter—Very lovely Evening- 
looking eastward—cliffs and light off a dark grey—background very white 
and golden light." Oonstable has achieved a remarkable sense of atmos¬ 
phere in this little sketch, which he painted as he sat at the head of 
Chain Pier. A warm clear light pervades the whole picture, and there is 
a gentle breeze filling the white sails of the barges as a fine summer 
day draws to a close. This sketch was among a group of sketches which 
Constable lent to Fisher. Referring to them in a letter of the 5th of 
January 1825, addressed to Fisher, he says,"I have enclosed in the box 
a dozen of my oil sketches—perhaps the sight of the sea may cheer 
Mrs, Fisher; they were done in the lid of my box on my knees as usual." 
Fisher returned them 3 months later, together with two volumes of 
Paley's sermons which, he said, "are fit companions of your sketches, 
being exactly like them; full of vigour, and mature, fresh, original, 
warm from observation of nature, nasty, unpolished, untouched afterwards." 
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Horse ", oil on canvas, Si by 
tlbert Museum. 


/The Leaping Horse . London, Hoyal Academy, 1825 

Constable's most Important work in the Academy exhibition of 1825 
was the Leaping Horse. It was a canal scene, as Constable remarked in 
a letter to Fisher,"full of the bustle incident to such a scene wlthb 
dogs, horses, boys and Men and Women and Children, and best of all old 
timber-props. Water plants, Willow stumps, sedges, old nets etc." Many 
people believe this to be Constable's greatest masterwork. Others have 
preferred the wonderful and dynamic sketch in oil in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum which Andrew Forge called "the first instance of an art 
which is all personal expression." The Victoria-Albert study in oil 
for the Leaping Horse is carried so far that we may well believe, as 
is hinted by Leslie in the first edition of his life of Constable, 
that it was first Intended to be the finished pidture, but afterwards 
turned into a sketch. Here the effect of overwhelming power and of 
demoniac energy is primarily conveyed by the summary treatment. Its 
solemnity is aided by the remarkable unity of light, and the multitude 
of small accents do not disturb it by a distracting glitter, for they 
are all subordinate to, and Justified by, the main effect. This is 
perhaps the only composition by Constable in which the action of the 
figures gives the key to the feeling of the whole; the energy of the 
horse's leap has transmitted itself to the landscape, the sky, and the 
painter's method. The painting is not so much the exhaustion of a rich 
stream of ideas as its conclusive summing up, i 

In reference to the finished painting Forge has remarked: "The 
whole scene is concerned with violent urgency as a clash of light and 
dark, witttflXfmmktlQl fcpwaring rtwcrs an*t tunbnieni. ,aky^:ijt imaginative 
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rather than inventive in the way that Turner invents a make-believe 
atmosphere, and Constable may well have witnessed a scene very like 
this. But once again he has controlled and articulated his subject 
in impressions by basing it, like so many of his other compositions, 
on the pictorial conventions of the Roman school of Poussin and Claude, 
which involves the strong intersection of verticals and horizontals, 
between which he deploys the gradual movements backwards in space. 

Witness the square block of trees at the left and the nearly vertical 
stumps, trees, and mast which divide the canvas into orderly compartements. 

Leslie explains the title of this painting as follows: "The chief 
object in the foreground is a horse mounted by a boy, leaping one of 
the barriers which cross the towing paths along the Stour to prevent 
the cattle from quitting their bounds. As these bars are without gates, 
the horses, which are of a much finer race, and kept in better condition:: 
than the wretched animals that tow the barges near London, all are 
taught to leap; their harness ornamented over the collar with crimson 
fringe adds to their picturesque appearance, and Constable, by availing 
himself of these advantages, and relieving the horse, which is of a 
dark colour, upon a bright sky, make^him a very imposing object." 

SLIDE : He-dleleh Castle . 1829, oil on canvas, 56 1/4 by 66 inches, 

Tate Gallery, London. 

On Hovember 28, 1828 Marla Constable died. Her death was a blow 
from which Constable never entirely recovered. On February 10, 1829 
Constable was elected a Royal Aoademician. It followed only a few 
months after the death of Constable's mother. He complained bitterly 
when the news reached him that the honour came too late sinoe he could 
no longer share it. According to the custom, newly elected Academicians 
called on the president, Sir Thomas Lawrence, to pay their respects* 
Lawrence offended Constable deeply by implying that he should consider 
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himself very fortunate In being exacted over the heads of historical 
painters of great talent who were waiting on the list of candidates. 

The president's attitude, which Oonstable knew was shared by many 
others who placed subject matter first In Judging painting, made It 
appear an act of Justice rather than a mark of distinction. Instead 
of feeling more secure In the knowledge that he had now reached the top 
of the ladder, Oonstable lost his nerve over the picture he was pre¬ 
paring to send to the exhibition, deciding that It should go only If 
his friends thought It was good enough. He wrote to Leslie for his 
opinion. Hadlelgh Caslte, the picture he had submitted to Leslie for 
Judgement, finally went to the Academy. His Idea for Hadlelgh Castle 
probably dated back to his first visit to the ruins In 1803. Just as 
Oonstable never travelled expressely for subjects, so he did not draw 
expressely as a preliminary t painting, though he might at any later 
time turn back to neglected ges of his sketch books for subjects, as 
he did In this Instance. H leigh Castle is the first painting done 
by Constable after the dee h of his wife Marla. Poole appropriately 
refers to this painting a " an elegy for Maria, and a melancholy if 
impressive dirge It Ip.' After his wife's death Constable was subject to 
fit8 of depression and ie was often considered argumentative by his 
friend8. "How for so wise purpose is every bit of sunshine clouded 
over in me," he wrc , H Can It be wondered at that I paint continual 
storms—'Tempest o zr tempest rolled"? Still the darkness is majestio 
and I have not t accuse myself of ever having prostituted the moral 
feeling of Art iy canvas soothes me into a forgetfulness of the scene 
of turmoil ant. folly and worse." The painting fully embodies the 
following lines from Thomson's Summer, with which its title was 
accompanies. In the catalogue of the exhibition! 
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"The desert Joys 

Wildly, through all his melancholy bounds, 

Hude ruins glitter; and the briny deep. 

Seen from some pointed promontory's top. 

Par to the blue horizon's utmost verge, 

Hestless, reflects a floating gleam. 

SLIDE: Stonehenge , watercolor, 15 1/4 by 23 1/4 Ins. 1836, V&A 

Peter Paul Reubens: Landscape with a rainbow , oil on wood, 

37 1/4 by 48 1/2, Munich, mid 1630's. 

The last seven years of Constable's life were a period of dis- 
heartenment, aggravated by poor health and a general loss of vitality. 
Age magnified his susceptibility to disappointments and criticism. 

Many who knew him chiefly In these last years remembered him as an 
embittered and disillusioned old man. The Academy paintings of this 
last period lost the warmth and open air freshness that had character¬ 
ized those of the previous deoade. Stonehenge, a watercolor in the V4A, 
painted in 1836, is a representative example of the stormy moods which 
now predominated, seeking expression in sudden violent shlftlngs of light 
and high winds. Water color, which he had used sparingly for some years, 
now became a favorite medium. This water color of Stonehenge, with Its 
mood ''.of romantic desolation, celestial fireworks, and turbulent sky 
demonstrates that Constable, in his last years, was not dncapable of 
exploiting the emotional possibilities of a .subject to the highest 
possible degree. The mount of this water oolor bears the Inscription* 
"Stonehenge, the mysterious monument of Stonehenge, standing remote on 

a bare and boundless heath, as much unconnected with the events of past 

jJk 

ages as it is with the uses of the present* oarries you back beyond /7S 

all historical records into the obscurity of a totally unknown periodV 1 ^ 

The double rainbow introduced into this composition perhapa shows the 

had 

influence of Reubens, whose landacapss Constable admired for over 40 yrs. 
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On March 31, 1837, Constable died. His Influence was felt In both 
Bngland and Prance but not to the same degree or with the same con¬ 
sequences In each case. In England he found no Immediate followers 
who could encompass the Imaginative power of his work or elaborate on 
his technique. Those who studied his examples were men of lesser 
capacity. The two major English landscape painters of the generation 
after Constable, David Cox (1783-1859) and Peter de Wint (1784-1849) 
were essentially water colorists. Some of Constable's interest in the 
changing effects of weather reappeared in Cox, who was most at home on 
wide moorlands overhung with leaden skies and peopled with little 
figures scurrying through gusts of wind and rain. Sometimes his subjects 


were treated with vigour and earnestness and sometimes they were merely 
pretty in the Victorian manner, Cox spent a part of his early career as 
a scene painter for the theater which probably explains why his work 
is frequently superficial in its handling and lacking in the strong 
sense of material substance which underlines all of Constable’s painting. 

J 3 e ^| 1 °} c al 8klll » sense of clour and broad fluid handling 
sometimes approached Constable in spirit in his fondness for cool shady 


trees or hot cornfields. For the most part, however, Constable had 
little influence on landscape painting/Un the years following his death. 
No artists of pioneering genius appeared on the scene to carry forward 
his study of outdoor light and color. But Constable was not alone in 
failing to stir up and considerable following, for the same applies to 
Turner, who found only second rate disciples in J. B. Pynecand William 
Severn. The explanation is found in general changes which were taking 
place in English art. With the growth of industrialism and the rise 
of a new and wealthy middle class, who rapidly became more influential 
as patrons of art, sentimentality in landscape assumed greater im¬ 
portance than accurate observation or technical experiment. 
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The rise of the Pre-Raphellte movement also destroyed landscape as 
Constable had known It* The pre-Raphealltes rebelled against genre 
painting In all its forms and demanded precise Images that conveyed 
specific meanlngB and worthwhile subjects treated In the clear and 
descriptive manner of early Renaissance painting. They wanted a message, 
and landscape as Constable had understood It, lacked the Importance of 
of content upon which they Insisted, Whenever the pre-Raphaelltes 
turned to landscape, which was seldom, they recorded natural appearances 
with Infinite pains but they Ignored the unifying effects of light or the 
suggestions of movement and change which had been fundamental laws In 
all of Constable's paintings. 

Constable's paintings, however, had a maximum effect In France, 

It will be recalled that before Constable's dealings with the Parisian 
art dealers Arrowsmith and Sehroth had come to an end In 1825, 27 
examples of his art had made their way to France, among them the Hay 
Wain and A View on the Stour, as well as Hamostead Heath, On Feb. 17, 

1824 Constable wrote to Fisher announcing Arrowsmith's intention to 
exhibit his works In the French capital. He said In that letter:"His 
object is to take a show of my pictures to Paris—perhaps to my ad¬ 
vantage—for a prophet is not known In his own country." Fisher 
shrewdly replied:"The stupid English public, which has no Judgement of 
Its own, will begin to think that there Is something In you If the French 
make your works national property. You have long laid under a mistake. 
Men do not purchase pictures because they admire them, but because 
others covet them." 

The pictures exhibited at the Salon in Paris were a great success, 
and Constable was awarded a gold medal Charles X. The highest 
praises came from Gerlcault and Delacroix, both of whom recognized in 
Constable's work an original style. J$rlcault, who sap the Hay Wain 
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at the Royal Academy In 1821 returned "tout 6tourdi" and Delacroix de¬ 
clared In his Journal, after visiting the salon of l824:"0et homme Con¬ 


stable m'a fait beaucoup de blen. "^Delacroix was apparently struck by the 
brlllance and texture of the Hay Wain and returning to his studio where 
the Ma acre de Sclo was almost finished, he Introduced rich semitones, 
gave ransparency to the trees by means of glazing and added thick pigment 
f the lights. Villot adds that Delacroix had at once surprised one of 
Constable's Becrets—the subdivision of colors © 

Because of his reception In Paris, Constable has sometimes been 
considered as the man who Inspired the Barblzon painters and the French 
Impressionists. No matter how much he may have appeared to anticipate 
them, this view Is In danger of missing the point. The stifling Influence 
of the Increasingly powerful bourgeoisie in restoration France brought 
about its own reaction In certain French circles, and it was among these 
men that Constable was recognized as a kindred spirit. In a letter to 
ThSophile Silvestre, Delacroix declared* "Constable, homme admirable, 
est une des glolres anglaises. Je vous en ai dSja parle de 1'Impression 
qu'il m'avalt produite au moment ou Je peignais le Massacre de Sclo. Lul 
et Turner sont de verltables reformateurs. Ils sont sortis de l'orniere 
des paysagistes anciens. Notre ecole qui abonde maintenant en homines de 
talent dans ce genre, a grandement profite de leur exemple." The 
qualities here admired by Delacroix are precisely those that Hazlitt, 
in his Spirit of the Age, praised In the poetry of Wordsworth. They 
apply equally as well to the landscapes of Constable and provide a fitting 
epilogue to this study of Constable's art. In 1825 Hazlitt remarked: 
"Seeing the path of classical and artificial poetry blocked up by the 
cumbrous ornaments of style and turgid commonplaces, so that nothing more 
could be achieved in that direction but by the most ridiculous bombast 
or the tamest servility, he has turned back, he has struck Into the 
sequestered vale of humble life, sought out the Muse among sheepcotes 
and han\Lets and endeavoured to aggrandize the trivial, and add the charm 


of novelty to the familiar. No one ha* shown the same imagination in 
raising trifles into importance. He has described all these objects 
In a way and with an intensity of feeling that no one else had done 
before him, and has given a new view or aspect of nature. He is in 
this sense the most original poet now living, and the one whose writings 
oould the least be spared; for they have no substitute elsewhere. M 
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INTRODUCTION 

The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the similar 
political, social and religious factors that caused their creation, 
often closely related* In a movement such as Romanticism the inter¬ 
relationships of the creative arts are clearly seen, but they are 
perhaps more difficult to perceive in artistic movements that have 
neither the duration nor the motive power of Romanticism* Such were 
the literary ar artistic movements in France from the Second Empire 
to the end of the century. During that period every aspect of society 
underwent, in varying degrees, a radical change; a change, as Hauser 
indicates, "that wae more pronounced than in all the centuries since 
the beginning of modern urban civllization. M 1 This reorientation of 
society produced a subsequent literary and artistic reorientation 
that can clearly be seen in the literary and artistic artifacts of 
that period* The Second Empire, which produced the art of Courbet, 
Flaubert, Corot and Baudelaire, is, at the same time, the society 
out of which would develop the art of Zola, Degas, Renoir, Manet, 

Monet and Huysmans, to mention only a few. The apparent diversity 
of the oreations of these post-Romantic artists and writers has 
resulted 1 the creation of a multitude of labels invented by 
literary and art hie orlans in an attempt to offer an explanation of 
the art and literature created in France during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, ihese labels—Realism in literature. Real¬ 
ism in art, Naturalism in literature, Impressionism in art, Symbol¬ 
ism in literature—obscure and in many cases deny the presence of 

^Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art Vol* 4* (New York! 
Alfred Knopf, 1951), p« 
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similarities in style and technique among these post-Romantio 
artists and writers. This is particularly true with what has been 
called Naturalism in literature, as exemplified in the novels of 
Emile Zola, and Impressionism in art, as exemplified in the canvases 
of Claude Monet 

It is the contention of this study that Zola's literary Natural¬ 
ism and Monet's artistic Impressionism are not unrelated movements in 
the creative arts. In an attempt to demonstrate that the works of 
Monet and Zola are, in faot, constructed bn the basis of an identical 
aesthetic and with similar structural and stylistic devices, the 
principles of art history are useful. Helmut Hatzfeld views this 
means of analysis "as Imperative in those cases where literary texts 
may contain structural elements that would perhaps remain obscure 
without the elucidation of the arts of design." 5 To approach a 
literary text by using the principles of art is perhaps more u«.\ 


1878 J upet Pointed out that Monet was the impresslon- 
Ist, par excellence. Subsequent critical opinion has borne out this 
contemporary observation. In 1945 Maurice Mallngue (Claude Monet. 

Documents d'Art, Monaco, p. 11) remarked: "Quand ~p 5ri«jTe 
1 f»Presslonnisme, le nom de Claude Monet vient immediatemant a l 9 es- 
0 * ue pendant le cours de sa longue existence, le grand 

ar.iate fut le seul des peintres groupes sous cette designation a pour- 
# 8S Tories du mouvement Jusqu l a 1*extreme 



-»-t ”r*” **«**.iioi<j.duicu u j. Aupi-oBBionnisme." Similar 
remarks were made by William Seitz in i960 in reference to Monet's 
Si ♦ 5°! ? n the po^-^p^fsionists ( Claude Monet . The Library of 
Great Painters, i960, lo)j "indeed Monet's reputation seems to 
have fluctuated along with that of Impressionism in general, and 

a ? d fortles the direction was usually downward, 

V8 5 e 8 n °i Xen couohed negatively: the t.chieve- 
ments or Renoir, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, Gaugin were alleged to 

i?I e .?T?* #d ,i 0n 4* he 2f re d«otion of the formlessness of Impressionism. 

?d oltl thatch If 0 SL 7eaP ; the °PP° Blte ^de of the coin point- 
!*? nl thSi P^i-^pnesslonists had his origin in Impress- 

htt 111 ‘ ,oimo11 mor ” than *“■>«. 

dut.’iS™ 424 t,e ’' r « kl 
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useful when dealing with periods of history characterized by a ten¬ 
dency towards Baalism, for It Is In the plastic arts, as Hourtlcq 
explains, that this tendency, 1. a. Realism, Is always first ex¬ 
pressed} 


Oe sont les oeuvres ie la plastlqus qul forment le goflt, 
flxent le Jugement esthetique—qul plus que la nature 6tab- 
llssent une norme pour nos jugements de v$rite et de beauts. 
Oette oorrespondance du style d'une'eoole et du gofl.t d'une 
generation trouve sa confirmation dans les t4moignagea litter- 
alree. Deux categories de monuments nous rensdignent sur les 
▼ariatione de l'esthitique collective, les oeuvres des artistes 
et celles des Sorivains# II apparalt alors, avec Evidence, que 
dans les dpoques d'Invention pittoresque ou plastique, c'est 
des ateliers que partent les initiatives et non des Jeux phil- 
osophlques; les formes naissent du mltier et non de la penseej 
ereer, c'est rlaliser une ld$e, mais c'est la main qul la 
cherche et quand 1'esprit la reconnait,'est apres iju'une 
main l*a decouverte. Les litterateurs realistes et descrip¬ 
tive s ne peuvent fleurir que sur un public forme a 1'obser¬ 
vation des Images de la nature ou de l'art par leB arts 
figures—alors, le.leoteur retrouve dans les mots ses r^minls-' 
cenoes visuelles. 4 

A oertain ohronologioal discrepancy is therefore often noted among 
the creative arts in periods of Realism. Hauser underlines this point 
as follows: “The most productive period of a realistic form of art is 
often completely past when the ramifications of the painterly styl- 
lstlos and aesthetics begin to emerge in literature." ^ Such is the 
case with Impressionism in literature in the nineteenth century in 
Prance. 

A preoise understanding of the the aesthetic and stylistic 
principles of Impressionism in art, principles with which Emile Zola 
was doubtless familar, and which, in all probability, were fundamental 
in the formation of Zola's own stylistic and aesthetic principles. Is, 


* Louis Hourtioq, L'Art et 2a literature (Paris: Plammarlon, 

1946), pp. 26-37* 


5 Hauser, p. 880 
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therefore, essential in order to understand the novellstlo technique 
of Emile Zola. For It Is only by a systematic and oareful analysis 
of the aesthetic and stylistic principles of the artistic media that 
a valid correlation of the fine arts in any period oan be made. The 
conclusion of this study may show that Emile Zola, considered the 
most important natural1stic writer in the nineteenth century in Prance, 
utilized in the creation of his novels a technique not unlike that 
utilized by Olaude Monet. 


^ It is beyond the scope of this 3tudy to give a detailed account 
of Emile Zola's affiliations with Olaude Monet, the Impressionists and 
their aft. Sufficient documents exist which reveal that throughout 
^the period 1865-1 880 Zola maintained his enthusiasm for Impressionism, 
'an art which he championed so ardently in the early 1860's and upon 
whioh he made impossible demands in the 1880's. During the decade 
in whioh the art of Impressionism fought the traditional Jury of the 
Academy, Zola published four complete Salons and four reviews of major 
exhibitions, both independent and public, all of which acclaimed the 
art of Impressionism. Por more information on Zola's affiliations with 
the artists of Impressionism and their art, the following works are 
recommended: 1. John Hewald, The History of Impressionism (New York: 
The Museum of Modern Art, 19617pp. U4 , lB5, 362 , 3 3 ? , 4 12 , 445, 534. 
2. Henri Mltterand. Zola: Journalists (Paris: Colin. 1962). 3. P. H. 

|J, Hammings. "Zola, Manet ei les impressionnistes," PMLA Sept. 195^8, 


tpp. 407-17 * 4. Emile Zola. Salons (Geneva, Droz, 19§£J 5. lionello 

(Venturi, les Archives de 1 1 lmpre s s 1 onn 1 sme II (Paris: Durand-Rue 1, 1939, 


pp. 274-7^7“76-80. S ♦Jacques Letheve. Imprest:! 
ievant la presse (Paris: Oolin, 1959) pp. 35-46, 


alstes et Symbcllstes 
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TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF ARTISTIC IMPRESSIONISM 

Impressionism in art as an historical phenomenon has been clearly 
defined. It represents the artistic effort of a relatively small 
group of artists in Pranoe during the last third oi the nineteenth 
oentury, particularly the period between 1874-1886, the years of the 
first and last Impressionistic exhibitions.7 let to consider Impression¬ 
ism in art solely as an historical phenomenon is, in a sense, to deny 
its essence. Impressionism is, at the same time, an aesthetic phenom¬ 
enon, which coinciding with the historical phenomenon of Impressionism 
produced an eternal moment in art. In other words, the principal 
artists of Impressionism utilized in the creation of art the aesthetic 
and stylistic principles of Impressionism during the historical per¬ 
iod generally considered as being the age of Impressionism. A writer 
such as Gride, for example, utilized what may be called a "classical” 
aesthetlo in an historical period that is not generally considered by 
literary historians as the age of Classicism. Side, therefore, does 
not represent the phenomenon of Classicism in entirety Bince the 
historical and aesthetio phenomena of Classicism do not coincide. 

As suoh, Gide's "classicism" is not pure, that is, it is not founded 
on the aesthetic and stylistic principles of the seventeenth century 
since it has been colored by the historical difference. The Impression¬ 
ism of the late nineteenth oentury, on the other hand, represents an 
eternal moment in art in that the aesthetic and historical phenomena 
of Impressionism both coincide, 

^ The definition of Impressionism offered in this study is 
derived from an examination of the principal work*, of Claude Monet. 

When the term Impressionism is used herein it refers to the Impressionism 
of Monet. This does not preclude the possibility that it might be valid 
for other artists of Impressionism. Monet, however, is our primary 
conoern. 



Fundamental to the aesthetic of Impressionism Is a philosophy 


of movement that closely resembles that"of the Greek philosopher 

Heraclitus, who maintained that the universe Is constantly changing 

and that the only constant is ohangs Itself. The Heraclatlan symbol 

of flux, fire, was Interpreted by the Impressionists as a flow of 

water, a river, as expressed by Leibniz, into which you cannot step 

twice. Donald McGinn, In underlining the Leibnizian concept of flux 

as the basis of Impressionism, views the art of Impressionism as a 

type of Proust ian recreation of the past* 

As the river of time constantly flows on the present moment 
itf irretreivably lost, except perhaps in memory. Thus the 
moment of inspiration that the artist experiences will never 
return, but through his art he has the power to give it a 
permanence that it could never actually possess—not the per¬ 
manence of fact but rather the permanence of a momentary sen¬ 
sation forever captured in the work of art itself. ° 

Unlike Proust, however, the moment captured by the Impressionists is 
not a moment whose characteristics are determined by memory, but 
rather by an entirely perceptual or sensory experience, an "impress¬ 
ion". The means utilized by the Impressionists to liberate them- 
Belves from the influence of memory, as W. 0. Seitz has determined, 
were reflections* 

It has been well said by W, 0. Seitz that for the Impression¬ 
ists, "reflections became a means of shaking off the world 
assembled by memory in favour of a world perceived momentarily 
by the senses. In reflections the artifices so important to 
workaday life are transformed into abstract elements in a 
world of pure vision." 9 

It is for this reason that W. 0. Seitz has stated that Monet's 

The River . 1868, is Monet's first picture which reproduces the effect 


3 Donald McGinn, Literature as a Fine Art (White Plains* Peterson, 
1959), P. 303. 

9 


Phoebe Pool, Impressionism (Hew York* Praeger, 1967), p.86 
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of a momentary glance. He states: 

The River is one of the first of Monet's works that can 
properly he described as In Impression. Its aspect denotes 
a wholly perceptual experience: the color areas are flat and 
simple, as though observed only for a moment or through half- 
olosed eyes. Except for the figure seated on the bank, the 
entire foreground is a perforated screen of cool shadow behind 
which the glittering sky, shore and river seem suspended. The 
tr6e trunks are flat bars rather than columns, and the one at 
the left is broken by the spotting of sun through leaves; the 
foliage Is a green and yellow tapestry of which the smallest 
unit is a brush stroke rather than an individual leaf. Objects 
which Monet chose to emphasize (such as the rowboat) are 
described with ease and precision: but to other detail ( suoh 
as the clothing spread on Oamille's lap) he gives little 
attention. Only gradually, and never positively, does one 
discover that the spots of color aoross the ver and between 
the tree trunks are boats and human figures--as if Monet had . 
recorded what struck his eyes without pausing to identify it. 10 

This canvas, as well as the majority of those Monet would paint 
throughout the rest of his life, thus represent ?. unique moment in 
the perpetuum mobile . It Is the triumph of the momentary over the 
permanent, it is the representation of a unique moment selectod from 
a dynamic and constantly changing reality—a reality wherein chance 
is the principle of all being and wherein the truth of the moment 
invalidates all other truths. This is the lesson which Monet early 
learned from Boudin in Le Havre. It was Boudin who first recommended 
to Monet that he paint directly from nature and in so doing avoid the 
static and somewhat artificial world of memory. Malingue underlines 
this point as follows; 

Boudin apporta a Monet la revelation immediate, foudroyante 
de la peinture. "Tout ce qui est point directement, et but 
place, lui disait»ll, a toujours une force, une puissance, 
une vivacite qu'on ne retrouve plus dans l'atelier. 11 


1® William 0. Seitz, Olaude Monet (Sew York: Abrams, I960), 
p* 78« 

11 Maurice Malingue. Olaude Monet (Monaco: Lea Documenta D'Art. 
1943), p. 12. --- # 
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W. 0. 3eitz similarly underlines this point* 

Quits simply, Boudin put forward Impressionism's cardinal 
principle, thus elevating the sketoh—with the inevitable 
premium that it places on concentrated observation and rapid 
execution—-to the status of a completed work of art, 12 

JLn early manifestation of this lesson learned from Boudin is the 
Dejeuner but 1 'herbs, 1865-66, which, although completed in the studio 
because of its great size (15 by 20 feet), represents a successful 
attempt by Monet to produce a life-sized figure composition that would 
be truer to nature than those of earlier artists. The. dynamism of 
this sunlit forest landscape demonstrates clearly that Monet, unlike 
Manet, successfully integrated the figures with the landscape. This 
is true primarily because of the fact that Monet exeouted studies 
for the final work not in the studio, but rather sur place . Other 
eanvaseBjWhloh dearly give evidenoe of the fact they were painted 
in front of the motif represented, from Monet's early period are 
Women la the Garden . 1866-67, The Seine at Bouglval . I 869 and On 
The Beaoh . Trouville . 1870. Seitz, in fact, has determined that the 
1870 painting The Beach . Trouville has particles of sand in the 
paint itself, Boudin, then, not only helped Monet to liberate him¬ 
self from the world of memory, but also started what Monet himself 
would call in 1891 his "searoh of the Impossible,"^ the momentary 
presentation of reality. 

A preoccupation with the momentary as opposed to the permanent, 

the fundamental aesthetlo principle of Impressionism, has been under- 

U 

lined by Hauser as the basio experience of the nineteenth century. 


12 Salts*up, 12. 

13 Seitz, p. 36. 

14 Hauser, p. 925 . 
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Emile Zola, perhaps the most influential critic of the art of 
Impressionism, similarly recognized the importanoe of the momentary 
in the art of Impressionism. He stated: M 0n dolt salsir la nature* 
dans l'impresslonnisme d'une minute. II faut fixer a Jamals oette 
minute sur la toils 

The manner utilized by the impressionists to represent in a work 
of art a fleeting moment ohosen from the perpetuum of tima was dic¬ 
tated primarily by the historical situation in Pranoe following the 
establishment of the Seoond Empire, the "moment" in Taini's concept¬ 
ion of the term. It was an ago during whioh an emphasis was beginning 
to be plaoed, in spite of the oppressive propagandists machinery of 
the Empire, on the simple and the ordinary, and not on the monumental 
and the exceptional. With the establishment of the Third Republic, 
the monumental: and the exceptional would be banished from art almost 
completely* These societal reorientations are clearly reflected in the 
republican and bourgeois-directed art of Impressionism. One need 
only compare the deliberately historical and aristocracy-directed 
Sword Dance of SerCme and Pantin-Latour 1 e Julia . Daughter of Augustus . 
Returning frog & Night's Debauohe with the unpretentious canvases of 
the impressionists ( The following paintings of Monet, for example: 
Argenteull Bridge . 1874; Duck Ppnd . 1873; Impression.Pog : 1872; 

App 19 Trees Ja Bloom . 1878; Th* Village Street . Vltheull . 1878; 

Poplars ££ the Spte . 1890) to realize the almost banal quality of 
the subjects ohosen by the impressionistic artists. The contemporary 


15 


Emile Zola, M Le Naturalisme au Salon" La Voltaire . June 18-22, 


1880. Reported by Lionello Venturi, lea 
Vol. II (Paris: Durand-Ruel, 1939), pTT7S 
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scene was their only subject matter• 1 letter from Bazille to his 

parents in 1866 dearly demonstrates the impressionists' belief that 

only empirical reality is a fit subject for art: 

I have tried to paint as well as I can the simplest possible 
subjects. In my opinion the subject matters little provided 
that what I do is interesting as painting. I have ohosen to 
paint our own age because this is what I understand the best, 
because it is more alive, and because I am painting for , 

living people* So, of course, my pictures will be rejected. 10 

Developping concurrently with a preoocupation with the ordinary 
was an age of technology and soienoe which would significantly trans¬ 
form what had formerly been primarily cultural canters into industrial 
cities in our modern sense of the term. The city would become a huge, 
f.crawling organism inhabited by the masses of humanity, the lower 
bourgeoisie—men who were becoming fully cognizant of their role in 
a huge and Intricate urban machine. The cities,, as Hauser Indicates, 
form the soil in which the new art of Impressionism is roo’.ed: 

ijjlmpre ss ionism is an urban art and not only because it dis- 
trovers the landscape quality of the city and brings painting 
J|~vback from the country to the town, but because It sees the 
world through the eyes of the townsmen who reacts to external 
. /^Impressions with the overstrained nerves of a modern technical 
man. It Is an urban style, for it describes the changeability, 
the nervous rhythm, the sudden, sharp, but always ephemeral 
^ impression of city life, 

Monet's series of canvases of the Saint-Iazare railroad station in 
Paris, painted during the winter of 1876-77* clearly illustrates 
the importance of urban motifs in his art, particularly in the period 
before 1880, as well as what can be called Monet's urban style. 

Monet's skill in depicting different atmospheric conditions and times 
fit day by means of rapid brush strokes, executed in front of the 
motif, is underlined by Mount as follows: 


Pool, p. 92. 
Hauser, p. 871. 
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Thin slabs of color flowed smoothly from his sable brushes, 
coming together loosely on the canvas between a buff-toned 
webbing of bare cloth. It times the paint surface, hammered 
at by a steady crescendo of strokes, linked up Into a unified 
globulated whole, achieving a new and varied beauty of 
shimmering, crystalline text.ire. The often disjointed sketoher's 
technique seen at Argenteuil showed signs of developplng 
further Into a heavily daubed, floating diaphanous surface, 
weaving a kind of descriptive orchestral tapestry that evoked 
plaoe and atmosphere, light and shadow, so vividly that each 
scene(of the Gare Salnt-Lazare series) was presented to the 
mind's eye In all lis subiie' detail. a8 

This series of canvases of the Gare Salnt-Lazare, as well as the 
majority of those executed by Monet after 1866, represent, as Hauser 
has shown, the two basic feelings which life in an urban and suburban 
evnlronment produces, the feeling of being alone and unobserved on 
the one hand, and the impression of roaring traffic. Incessant move¬ 
ment and constant variety on the other—a feeling not unlike that 
expressed by Baudelaire in that section of Les Pleura du Mai entitled 
"Tableaux parisiens", nor unlike the sensation expressed by Apollinaire 
in the cubist poem "Zone." Such an environment leads to what Hauser 
has oalled "a fundamentally passive outlook on life, rtl ^that is, a 
world view founded on the realization that the world of experience Is 
not permanent. The artist of Impressionism is then a spectator, an 
observer of a dynamlo world who willingly submits to the chronologloal 
structure of empirical reality; he Is non-involved, :eceptive and,In 
some respects, contemplative. 

Prom such a standpoint the artists of Impresilonism understood 
or perhaps saw more clearly the myriad effects of the developplng 
age of technology and science that they witnessed around them. Monet, 
in fact, through his artistic vision, not only independently confirmed. 


Charles Merrill Mount, Monet (Hew York: Simon and Schuster, 
1966), p. 279. - 

19 


Hauser, p. 873 
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but unknowingly illustrated the optioal and chromatic laws arrived 

at by Helmholtz and Ohevreul. Mauclair states: 

Claude Monet, oontinuant Claude lorrain et Turner, aura et 
le merits et 1*originality d'ouvrir a la peinture une route 
nouvelle, en tirant de l'4tude des lois de la iumiere des 
constat ions scientifiques. Son oeuvre est une magnifique 
verification des decouvertes^faites en optique par Helmholtz 
et par Ohevreul* SUe est ne spontanement de la vision de 
1 artiste, et elle se trouva fltre une demonstration rigour- 
euse de prinoipea que le peintre ne s'est probablement Jamais 
souoie de oonnaltre. ^Par la puiseanoe de ses facultes, 

1 artiste a est trouve rejoindre la science. Son oeuvre est 
dono, non seulement la base elle-mdme du mouvement Impression^ 
iste proprement dit, male encore de tout ce qui l'a suive et 
le suivra dans l'etude des lois dites chromatlques. 

These optioal and chromatic laws, the cardinal principles of the 

teohnique of Impressionism, were fully illustrated by Monet and 

Renoir in the late summer of 1869 when they painted near the Seine 

at Bougival. It was there that Monet and Renoir made their discovery 

that the notions of form and oolor are inseparable. Camille Maualair 

explains this poiirs as follows: 

Dans la nature, aucune couleur n'existe par elle-mSme. la 
coloration des objets est une pure illusion, la aeule Bource 
creatrice des couleurs est la Iumiere solaire qui enveloppe 
toutes choses et let revele, selon les heures. avec d'infinlee 
modifications, le mystere de la matiere nous echappe, nous 
ignorons a quel moment exact la r£alit6 se s^pare de 1'irreal¬ 
ity* Tout ce que nous savons, c'est que notre vision a prls 
1 habitude de discerner dans l'univers deux notions, la forme 
et la couleur, mals ces deux notions sont inseparables. Ce 
n est que artlfioiellement que nous distlnguons entre le 
dessic et la % coloration:dans la nature ils ne se distinguent 
pas. la Iumiere revele les formes, et se Jouant sur les 
differents etats de la matiere, leur donne des colorations 
dissemblables. Si la Iumiere dlsparait, formes et couleurs 
s evanouissent ensemble. Nous ne voyons que des couleurs, 
tout a une couleur, et c'est par la perception des diverses 
oouleurs frappant nos yeux que nous concevons les formes, 
c'est-a-dire les limitations de ces couleurs, . ,1a oouleur 
est done generatrice du dessin. 21 


Camille Mauolslr, les maitres 
librairie Ollendorff, 1903777p* 56. 


de 1* Impreaalnnnl nma 


(Paris: 


21 Mauolair, pp. 22-23. 
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A realization that the notions of form and color are inseparable 
and that ther are both determined entirely by light must necessarily 
have important consequences in art. They can be summarized as follows* 

I. ATMOSPHERE, NOT '’LOCAL COLOR*, IS THE REAL SUBJECT OP 
A PAINTING. 

Camille Mauclalr explains this point in the following manner* 

04 qu'on appelait jadls le "ton local" est une erreur* une 
feullle n'est pas verte, un tronc d'arbre n'est pas bran, 
et eelon lea heures, le vert de la feuille et le brun de 
1'arbre se modiflent, Ce qu'il faut done 4 tidier sur oes 
objects, si 1' on veut rappeler leur oouleur a qui regards un 
tableau, o'est la composition de l'atmosphere qui s'interpose 
entre eux et le regard. L'atmosphere est le sujet % r6el du 
tableau, tout ce qui y est r4pr4sent£ n'exists qu'a travers 
elle. 22 

Monet's Westminster B ridge . 1871, is a splendid example of a painted 

atmosphere. Unlike the Beach at Salnte-Adresse . 1867, this scene of 

the Thames is permeated by an atmosphere which precludes the painting 

of intellectually perceived or abstract color and form. Seitz 

describes the atmospherio quality of this oanvas as follows* 

This evocative riverscape ( Westminster Bridge . 1871) is one 
of the finest examples of Monet f s work during his wartime 
stay in England. . In sharp oontrast to the Dutch canvases 
of the same year, its color scheme is one of atmospherio 
unity rather than opposition. Every square inch of surface 
is permeated by the tremulous mist—at once gold, pink, green, 
and violet—that transforms the stone of the distant build¬ 
ings into delicate patterns of warm or cold blue and the 
bridge into a soft, rhythmic extension of the horizontals 
of the wharf. 23 

II, SHADOWS ARE COLORED. 

Mauclalr offers the following explanation* 

L'ombre n'est pas une absence de lumiere, mats une lumiere 
d'une autre qualite et d'une autre valeur. L'ombre n|est 
pas un endroit exu paysage ou la^lumiere cesse, mais ou 
ella est subordonnee a une lumiere qui nous parait plus 
intense. Dana 1'ombre vibrant a.;une Vitesse dlfflrente las 


22 Mauclalr, p, 24 

23 Saits, '..p, 88, 
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rayons du spectre. La peinture done, au lieu de representor 
1'ombre avec dea tons tout falts, derives du bitume et du 
nolr, devra rechercher la, comme dans les parties olalres, 
le Jeu des atomes de la lumlere solalre. 24 

Monet's Bklll In the painting of colored shadows is well Illustrated 

In his riverscapes ( The Seine at Bouglval . 1869; la Grenouillere . 1869; 

The Bridge at Argenteull . 1874) and in his snowseapes ( The Magpie . 1867- 

70; Snow Bffeot at Vltheull . I 878 ). It was through their study of the 

effects of sunlight on snow and water, as Rouart has determined, that 

taught the impressionists that shadows were colored* He states: "Their 

study of the effeots of sunlight on snow (paralleling their study of 

sunlight on water) led them to discover, empirically, the fact that 

shadows too are charged with color* The whiteness of the new-fallen 

snow provided an ideal ground for subtle variations of color." Seitz 

aptly describes the shadows in The Magpie . 1867-70, as follows: 

"Frigid sunlight falling on the powdry drift in the palest of yellows, 

pinks, and violets delineates its surface in geometric shadows that 

M 26 

are Immaculate in their blueness and transparency. 

III. COLORS ARE MODIFIED BY REFRACTION. 

Again, it is Camilla Mauolalr who offers an explanation of 

this new conception of color arrived at by Monet and Renoir while 

painting together at Bouglval: 

Les couleurs dans 1'ombre se modifient par la refraction. 
O'est-a-dire qua, par exemple, dans un tableau representant 
un interieur, la source de lumlere (une fendtre) peut n'dtre 
pas indlquee: la lumlere clrculant dans le tableau sera done 


2 * Mauclalr, p. 25. 

2 5 Denis Rouart, Claude Monet (Paris: Skira, 1958), p. 41. 

26 Seitz, p. 76. 
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composes des refletB des rayons dont on ne volt pas la source, 
et tous les objets, etant des mlroirs ou ces reflets vlennent 
se heurter, s'influenoeront mutuellement de ces chocs. Leurs 
oouleurs lnflueront les unes^sur les autres, mfime si leurs 
surfaces sent ternes. Un gres rouge pose sur un tapis bleu 
pretextera un echange tree subtil, finals absolument mathematique, 
entre oe bleu et ce rouge, et cet echange des ondes lumineuses 
creera entre les deux couleurs une zone de reflets composes de 
l'une et d'autre.^ Ces reflets composites constitueront une 
gamme de tonalities oomplementaires des deux principales. Ces 
couleurs oomplementaires sont possibles a ^valuer mathematique- 
ment en optique. 2 7 

The beginnings of Monet's understanding of this impressionistic 
technique can be seen rather early in his career. As early as 1866-67 
it can be seen illustrated in Women in the garden , wherein the face of 
the seated figure is, as Seitz has determined, "illuminated from below 
by a blue reflection from her white gown." 28 That is to say, the flesh 
tones of the face of the seated figure assume, in places, a bluish 
tonality in that they are within the chromatic milieu of the blue 
reflection on the white gown. A more complete illustration of the 
principle of refracted color is found in La Qrenoulllere . 1869* and 
The Bridge at Argenteull . 1874. In the former, the juxtaposition of 
separate strokes of unblended colors utilized by Monet to represent 
the water, particularly in the immediate foreground, results in a 
dynamic field of sparkling color. The application of separate strokes 
of varying shades of yellow, blue and green produces a field of color 
composed of these colors as wall, as: their coaplbraentaries, Monet has 
thereby created a sensation of movement and quivering light. The same 
effect is produced in The Bridge at Argenteull . 1874. The broken 
strokes of pure color utilized in the representation of the water 
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produce an altogether momentary presentation of reality, that Is to 

eay, an Impression, his quality of Monet's art was early recognized 

by Emile Zola, who In the late 1860's remarked: 

II est si facile, si tentant de fairs de la jolle couleur 
aveo de l'eau, du del, et du solell. qu'on dolt remercler 
le pelntre qul consent a se prlver d’un succes certain en 
pelgnant les vaguea telles qu'll les a vues,.. Tout le monde 
connait oe pelntre officlel de marines qul ne peut pelndre une 
vague sans en tlrer un feu d'artlflce, Vou* rappelez-vous ces 
trlomphants coups de sole11 changeant la mer en gelee de 
grosellle, ces yaisseaux empananches par les feux de Bengale 
d'un astre de eerie? Helasl Olaude Monet n'a pas de ces 
gentlllesses-laj *9 

All of the above consequences which Monet and Renoir derived from 

the realization that the notions of form and color are inseparable and 

that they are both determ ed entirely by light are manifested in the 

oanvases created by Mone and Renoir in the late summer of 1869, It 

is for this reason that sb 'be Pool has called the year 1869 one of 

the most signifleant years In t; ‘ history of Impressionism. She states: 

Although one cannot ay definitely that the Impressionist 
movement was launched In any particular year, since Its genesis 
was inevitably gradual, the year 1869, during which Renoir and 
Monet were painting together at Bougival, may, perhaps, be 
called the most decisive,., Although five years were to pass 
before the first Impressionist exhibition was held and the 
movement acquired its name, in faot. Impressionism was already 
bora, 50 

The specific nature of the moments captured by Monet and Renoir 
in their canvases by means of their impressionistic technique is 
determined wholly by their conception of empirical reality. Their 
art corresponds to the aesthetic experience described by Kant, wherein 
“pleasure is related to the simple apprehension of the form of an 
object without referring this apprehension to a certain knowledge. 


29 

Daniel Wildenstein, Monet : Impressions (Lausanne:International 
Art Book, no date), p, 7. 
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Pool, pp. 54-56 
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the representation does not refer to the object but only to the 
subject.* 31 inherent in this definition of the aesthetic experience 
described by Kant are two of the fundamental characteristics of the 
impressionistic moment—an anti-intellectual ideal and a search for 
beauty. Rewald's remarks in reference to the ten views of the Gare 
Sa^nt -Lazare , 1876 "77, are, in this connection, very revealing: 

of r thJ y m^flt h L 5 ?I e i halled ln „ theae works the conquest of one 
SfI 5 ! al f? enes of modern life-a scene never 

i 5 by artists—had it not been that Monet's 
the d ! V ?} d of an 7 social consciousness. He found in 

2s. s ;? 4 m 2 jss** 

l:i 2iS» B s*. e issioSS5p 1 ?: s n sr or «»•«*. 

Impressionism la, then, unlike religious art, neither dldaotlo nor 
utilitarian. As such the art of Impresslonlem represents an en¬ 
thusiastic search for beauty. This beauty,the Impressionists believed, 
was to be found In the transitory contemporary scene: “lie recherchent 
dans l'apparance mobile une <ternlti. Bile est caches partout cette 
beauti qu'ils poursulvent et Us sont lee premiers a la dicouvrlr." 33 
In so doing they discovered, as Venturi states, "a new form of beauty 
where It had not been believed that beauty existed ." 34 The immediate 
satisfaction they experienced In dealing with such a fluid and dy¬ 
namic reality resulted In their finding, as Venturi explains, "a new 
form of appearance without pretending that their form of appearance 
was the form of reallty.»35 Afl .rtists eapouBlng ap „ tt . lntalleotual 

_ _' 5 \ 0a ? a f Hjatoravard, "The Accentuated Brush Stroke of the 

Vaverly ^S^'HaFfffMzf: ~ ~ ^ U1Cla ” (Baltimore, 

32 Rewald, p. 379. 

34 franca 1 T (Geneve :Droz, 1952 ), p.275. 
Gniv. Li.Ti^J: 11 ^^ smioia Hfflr (Baltimore: Johis Hopiina 

35 Venturi, p! 112 . 
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ideal, the attainment of beauty was their only preoccupation. They 

found, therefore, in empirioal reality, unlimited subjeot matter. This 

is true In that the true subject of their paintings is light. This 

point Is substantiated by Mauclair as follows: 

La lumiere est 1*unique sujet du tableau: l'lnt£rdt des objets 
est secondalre. la peinture ainsi comprise devient un art 
absolument optique^une recherche d’harmonies, une sorts de 
poems nature! tout # a fait distinct de l'ezpression du style, 
du dessin qul ont ete lea buts capitaux de la peinture pre¬ 
cedents et il faut presque inventer un autre nom pour cet 
art special, qul, tout en etant pleinement pictural, se 
rapproche autant de la muBique qu'il s'eloigne de la litter- 
ature. 36 

The same motif could then be painted repeatedly since at no two 
moments of its existence would it be bathed in an identical light and 

atmosphere. Monet's series of paintings of the same motif ( The Pacade 

Grons 

of the Rouen Cathedral . The Houses of Parliament . Tne Haystacks near 

A 

Sjverny . The Poplars on the Epte . Venice , and T£e Mater Lilies) , 
which Seitz defines as "sequential cycles of light, weather or season, "37 
brilliantly exemplify Monet's relentless pursuit of the pagentry of 
light. It is for this reason that Pool has referred to Monet's 
series as "the very essence of Impressionism."^® Seitz concurs when 
he states: "Monet was more of an impressionist in 1900 on the Thames 
than he was in Argenteuil. As his feverish scramble for the appropri¬ 
ate canvas proves, he was not representing a process of change but 
painting against time with the goal of eternalizing the instant." ^ 

The instants which Monet sought to eternalize were, as his paintings 
of the Saint-Lazare railroad station demonstrate, presented exclusively 
for their pictorial quality and without any didactic intentions. Monet's 


Mauclair, p. 28. 

^ William Seitz, Claude M onet: Seasons and Moments (Hew York: 
Museum of Modern Art, March I960), p. 11. 


38 Pool; p. 227. 

39 Seitz, Claude Monet : Seasons and Moments , p. 34. 
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canvases were thus criticized by Emile Zola as naive and incomplete. 

In an article in Lb Voltaire in June 1880 Zola, after almost ten 

years silence with reference to the art of Impressionism, remarked: 

Le grand malheur c'est ijue pas un artiste de ce groupe n'a 
realise puissament et definitivement la formule nouvelle 
qu'ils apportent % tous epaisse dans leurs oeuvres. La formule 
est la, divisee a 1*infini; mais nulle part dans aucun d'euz 
on ne la trouve appliquee par un maitre. On peut leur 
reproeher leur impuissances personnelles, 11s n'en sont pas 
moins les verltables ouvriers du slecle. Ils ont bien des 
trous, ils lflchent trop souvent leur facture, ils se montrent 
inoomplets et impuissants; il leur suffit de travailler au 
naturalisme contemporain pour se mettre a la tfite d'un mouve- 
ment et pour Jouer un r81e considerable dans notre ecole de 
peinture. 40 

Zola, in praising their technique, criticized the reality that the 

impressionists portrayed as incomplete and unfinished. Yet from the 

impressionists' point of view their canvases were finished; for they 

had changed traditional form in order to find a form adopted to their 

coloring. They arrived at a simultaneous vision of space and color 

and in order to eternalize that vision they elevated what had formerly 

been considered as sketches to completed works of art. It was this 

quality of incompleteness that caused their immense popularity; 

ironioally, it was at the same time the cause of their subsequent 

failure. For Impressionism failed as Zola had predicted it would: 

Oe sont tous des precurseurs, l'homme de genie n'est pas n6. 

On volt bidn oe qu'll veulent, on leur donne raison, mais 
on cherche en vain le chef-d'oeuvre qui dolt imposer la 
formule et faire combler toutes lea tdtes. Voila pourquoi 
la lutte des impressionnistes n'est pas encore aboutl; ils 
restent lnferieurs a 1'oeuvre qu'ils tentente ils begayent 
sans pouvoir trouver le mot... II ne reste plus si l'on veut 
avancer^encore qu'A se remettre a l'etude des realise et a 
tftcher a les voir dans des conditions de verite plus grandee. 
Tous leurs efforts doivent tendre a rendre leurs oeuvres 


40 Reported in Lionello Venturi. Les Archives de 1'imnressionn- 
lame . p. 280. -- -*—” 
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plus fortes, plus vivantes en dormant 1 *impression complete 
des figures et des milieux. 4l 

let Impressionism could not by Its very definition fulfull the 
requirements imposed by Zola, for he had Imposed on their art demands 
that were totally foreign to their aesthetic. Zola, imbued with the 
crusading zeal of a reformer, insisted that art be related to a 
concept of history; the impressionists, on the other hand, painted, 
as Werner Hofman”aptly Btates, the eternal world of a dream* 

A 

The seventies were not a happy time for Prance; the political 
upheaveal had left behind a legacy of discomfort, doubt, and 
pessimism. The country's economic recovery was slow. The 
people's lole de vlvre seemed to be clouded over, if not 
crushed, nothing of all this is to be seen in the work of 
the impressionists. The war and its consequences seem to have 
left them untouched. This faot is well worth noting, all the 
more so since privately these artists were by no means lacking 
in patriotism. Everything that was oonfused, or at war with 
its surroundings, darkly adventurous or grossly sensual, every¬ 
thing that was in a bad sense "exciting" was, as Stifter has 
pointed out, excluded from their art. The war and history 
in general had as little place in it as had death, disease 
or natural catastrophes... They painted a world that had 
recovered its kindliness and Joy, but it was the world of a 
dream. 42 

SaigailBg 1872, seems, at first glance, to be then the anti¬ 

thesis of Monet's Impressionism. let,as Seitz has determined, it 
is typically impressionistic! . 

Les dechargeurs de charbon is unique in its depiction of labor. 
Such a theme could bo expected from Pissarro or the socially 
conscious Neo-Impressionist Maximilian Luce, but not for Monet, 
who, though he held certain controversial social views, de¬ 
voted his art to entirely aesthetic and naturalistic ends. 
Nevertheless, the heavy coal barges, the regimented files of 
stevedores, the overcast sky, and the skoking factory chimneva, 
resemble the industrialized Argenteuil of today more than the 
smiling suburb that Monet customarily portrayed; yet, taken 
in context, it would appear that aesthetic rather than 
sociological concerns explain even this exceptional work. It 
relates itself to two interlaced threads of Monet's develop¬ 
ment: the first,climaxed by the Thames and Venice soenes, in 
hi» predisposition to strong horizontals and verticals; the 


** *. J# Hemmings, Zola (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1966), p.4l6. 

Werner Hofmai/l Art in the Nineteenth Century , p. 317 . 
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second, in his attraction to Japanese design... The soene 
Is enaoted, moreover, before a subtle and wonderfully 
atmospheric river scene. It is color and rhythmio spacing 
rather than a soolal message that Is Monet's true subject. 43 

For Emile Zola, then, as well as for the bourgeoisie, Impression¬ 
ism had failed. Impressionism, the artistic symbol of the rise of a 
class to human consciousness, was, in the end, denied existence and 
rejeoted by the very group which had encouraged its creation, the 
bourgeoisie. It is one of the ironies of history that Emile Zola, 
considered the greatest exponent of literary Naturalism in France in 
the nineteenth century, unoonsolonely utilized‘ ih the composition of 
his novellstlo series Les Rougon-Macouart the very structural and 
stylistic principles of the art whose aestheticism he so vehemently 
attaolced in 1880. An examination of Le Ventre de Paris of Emile Zola, 
both as a naturalistic novel and as an impressioniitiC novel will 
verify this point. 


^ Seitz, p. 94. 
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LB 7EHTRE DE PARIS i A NATURALISTIC NOVEL 

ifi. Ve P tre de Par3,8 , published in 1873, two years after Por - 
lH2 3. Rougon and Jte Puree , is an early yet complete expression of 

the mature naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola, Fundamental to this 
thesis, as is well known, is the Tralte de l'herSdlte nature lie of 
Prosper Lucas, This treatise provided Zola with M une oarte d'identite 
herlditalre d'une famiHe," the Rougon-Maoquart, living under the 
Second Empire* a family, which,it would appear, is unitid only in the 
sense that they all share a common ancestry. Proof of the dislntegrat 
ion of Zola's novelistio family is seen in the fact that in each of 
the novels, with the exception of the first of the series, La Fortune 
des Rgugoa, which serves as a type of prologue wherein the main actors 
are introduced before the main action begins, and the last, Doc - 
te\jr Rascal, which serves as an epilogue to the series, Zola treats 
as main characters only one or two members of the Rougon-Macquart 
family. In la Ventre de Paris, wherein heredity appears to be the only 
link tying the novel to the others in the series, Zola imagines Claude 
lantier as a youth between the ages of sixteen and nineteen. He 
would later appear as the hero of L 1 Oeuvre and as a seven year old 
boy in LlAssommolr. in Le Ventre de Paris . Claude Lantier is an 
artist, the son of Gervalse Macquart and Auguste Lantier, who, living 
in the area near the central markets of Paris in order to fcaint "des 
vastes natures mortes," encounters Florent, a republican wrongfully 
deported after the coup d'etat of 1851. Florent has clandestinely 
returned to Paris, where, during his exile, his half-brother Quenu, 

(the husband of Lisa Macquart, who is the aunt of Claude Lantier and 
daughter of the hero of la Fortune des Rougon ) ^ has been growing 
steadily rioher and at the same time fatter as the Empire prospers. 


Plorent, unable to adjust his temperament to the atmosphere of satiety 
created by the Second Empire, begins a somewhat amateurish conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. Is denounced by the Inhabitants of the 
quartler dcs Halles , including his sister-in-law, Lisa Quenu, and la 
deported once again. Le Ventre de Paris is the story of Plorent, yet 
he Is a member of the Rougon-Macquart family only be marriage, that is 
he is Lisa Quenu's brother-in-law. Nevertheless, Plorent is treated 
by the author as .though he were a direct descendant of the Rougon- 
Macquart family. He Is treated as such in that hie actions throughout 
the novel, when developed by Zola, a novelist who is also a scientist, 
are reduced to a limited number of fixed laws. Just as the phenomena 
of the phyeioal sciences are reduced to fixed laws. 

This deterministic ooncept, extracted by Zola from the writings 
of Taine, Is seen Illustrated very early In ]> Ventre de Paris. 
Plorent, having been extracted by Madame PranQois from the gutter 
wherein he lay, is described as "un homme vautre tout de son long... 

II paralssait d'une longueur extraordinaire, maigre comme une branche 
eeche." 44 This early appearance of the word "maigre" Is reinforced by 
the description of Plorent lying on his stomach In Madame Pranqols' 
oart of carrots and turnips: 

La fain a'etalt reveillee, Intolerable, atrooe. Ses membres 
dormalent; il ne sentait en lui que son estomao, tordu, ten- 
alllS, comme un fer rouge. L'odeur fraiche des legumes dans 
lesquels il etait enfond*, cette % senteur penetrante dec 
carrottes, le troublaient Jusqu'a l'evanouissement. (10) 

To complete the initial presentation of Plorent, it is remarked that 

he notloes the lights of Paris on the horizon, lights "qui l'appel- 

aient, qui l'attendalent. M (11) “Pula Plorent, les yeux sur 1'Immense 


44 Emile Zola, Oeuvres Completes Vol IV Le Ventre de Paris. 
Paris: Pasquelle, 1927). p. 7.Hereafter all page references to 
Le Ventre de Paris will be based on this edition and indicated in 
parentheses"*art 64“ the quotation. 


lueur de Paris, songeait a eette heure a cette historic qu'il cachait" 
(11). Plorent, thin and starving, Plorent the "maigre", is thus re¬ 
turning to a Paris of hedonistic satiety, Paris of the Second Empire, 
and his political ambitions are again reawakened: H Malntenant il lui 
fallait monter, atteindre Paris tout en haut. M (11). 

The ooaplete futility of Plorent'g return to Paris to attempt 
again what he had failed to do before he was exiled is stated already 
in the opening pages of the novel when it is remarked: "Jamais 11 
n'arriverait a ce sommet, couronne de ces lumieres." ( 11 ) Yet Plorent 

P urBue such a futile dream throughout the novel, until he again 
is deported for attempting to overthrow the Empire. His hunger had 
caused him to recreate In his mind the agony of the exile and perhaps 
more strongly convince him to attempt what he had failed to do seven 
years earlier: 


Non la faim ne 1 av*it plus qulttee . Il fouillalt ses sou¬ 
venirs, ne se rappelait pas une heure de plentitude. Il 4tait 
devenu sec, 1 estomac retrecle, la peau colle aux os. Et 11 
retrouvait^ Paris, gras, superbe, debordant de nourrlture au 
fond des tenebres; il y rentralt sur un lit de legumes, il y 
roulalt, dans un lnconnu de mangeailles. ( 17 ) 


In antithesis is then immediately established between the ill- 
fated attempt of the "maigre" and the success of the "gras." This 
antithesis, fundamental to the entire novel, is localized by Plorent 
as not all of Paris but only one section Lea Halles: 


Il revoyait la vllle gourmands qu'il avait lalssee par cette 
iointaine nuit de Janvier, et il lui semblait que cela avait 
grand 1 , s etalt epanoui dans cette enormitS des Halles, dont 
11 oommenqait a entendre le souffle colossal, epais encore 
d'indigestion de la vellle. (17) 

Everything about Les Halles seemed to Plorent to have assumed. In 
complete antithesis to himself, an air of fatness and satiety. When 
he sees his sister-in-law, Lisa Quenu, on the threshold of her 
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"oharouterie" sunning herself in the morning light, it is remarked: 

Bile mettalt un bonheur da plus, une plentitude sollde au 
milieu de toutes cea gaietSs grasses* O'italt une belle femme; 
elle tenait la largeur de la porte. point trop grasse pourtant, 
forte de la gorge, dans la maturite le la trentaine. Sa chair, 
paisible, avait cette blancheur transparente, cette peau fine 
et roses dea personneB qui vivent d'ordinaire dans les gralsses 
et les viandes orues. (17) 

Even lisa's daughter and her cat have assumed a certain fatness: 

O'etait une superbe enfant de cinq ans, ayant une grosse figure 
ronde, d'une grande ressemblance avec la belle charcutiere. 

Elle tenait entre cea bras une enorme chatte ^aune... (17) 

Is the first chapter oloses, the battle soene is fully set— 

the war between the rich and the poor, the fat and the thin, between 

the supporters of the Empire and the supporters of the Republic. The 

entire Quenu family "sualent la sante; lls etalent superba, oarres, 

luiaants; lls le (Florent) regardalent avec l'etonnement de gens tres 

gras pris d'une vague inquietude en face d'un maigre. Et le chat lui- 

mdme, dont la peau petait la gralsse, arrondiasalt sea yeux Jaunes, 

1'examinant d'un air defiant." (66) It is a battle between the fat 

and the thin, a battle which permeates every aspect of the novel_ 

from the description of the Quartier dea Halles and its inhabitants 

to the air and light that flood the quarter at mid-uay. It is a 

battle which forms the underlying antithetical structure of the novel 

and which, as was foretold in the opening pages, will in the end only 

strengthen the position of the already fat bourgeoisie. Victory is 

conceded by Claude Lantier, "un maigre", as the novel closes: 

II injuriait lea Gras, il disalt que les Graa avaient vaincu. 
Autour de lui il ne voyait plus que des gras, s'arrondissant, 
crevant de Bante, saluant un nouveau Jour de belle indigestion. 

( 500 ) * 

It is a battle won by the fat, a group represented most strikingly by 
Lisa Quenu, whose principal preoccupation is to live a comfortable and 
honest life* lisa is presented in the novel as the oldest daughter 
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of the Maoquart family of Plassans whose primary beliefs were that 

tout le mondc doit travailler pour manger, que chacun eat 
charge de son propre bonheur, qu'on fait le mal en encourage- 
ant la paresse; enfin, que, s'il y a des malheureux, c'est 
tant pis pour les faineants. (81) 

Is such she represents a typical member of the Maoquart family: 

Bile n'etait qu'une Maoquart ranges, raisonnalbe, logique, 
ayec Bes besoins de bien dtre, ayant compris que la meilleur 
methods de s'endormir le soir dans une tiedeur heureuse est 
encore de se faire soi-mdme un lit de beatitude. (81) 

Such le her plan of notion throughout the entire novel: 

Bile donnait a cette couche moelleuse toutes ses heures, 
toutes aes pensees, Des l'ftge de six ans elle consentait a 
reBter bien sage sur^sa petite chaise, la Journle entie.v'e f a 
condition qu'on la recompenserait d'un gSteau le soir.(81) 

It is in the defense of her explicitly stated goals that she ultimate¬ 
ly asks Plorent to take his meals elsewhere, for fear of endangering 
her position. It is likewise in fear of having her husband involved 
directly in the conspiracy of Plorent and his friends that she runs 
to the police station. It is a desire that permeates every action of 
Lisa throughout the novel, a pursuit that is as tireless and all- 
encompassing as is the ill-fated pursuit of an ideal for which Plorent 
eventually sacrifices himself. In both cases they are pursuits dic¬ 
tated by the forces of heredity, a heredity that determined tv»*ir 
every move, reaction and thought. 

With this given set of characters, Zola has or#*ted a novel by 
placing them in a specific historical situation, the Second Empire, 
characterized by Hammings as an "eighteen year long orgy executed by 
ravening beasts." ^ Hammings further remarks: 

The economic historian may talk of the great material pros¬ 
perity of t* 4 e era, of booming trade,of rising incomes and the 
steady accumulation of capital wealth. Zola saw it ae a vast 


45 Kemmings, Zola , p. 77. 
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champing of tireless Java, a stuffing of infinitely capacious 
bellies, a disgusting and mannerless blow-out, a generation 
of satisfied tradespeople waxing fatter and fatter on an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of carbohydrates, as cooped and mindless 
battery hens. 

Zola, in order to complete the illustration of Taine's philosophy, 

needs only to place these people living under the Second Empire In a 

speoific geographical situation. Such a framework is provided by 

Lea Halles. Only once in the novel does the action move outside the 

area of the central markets—when Olaude lantler and Plorent accompany 

Madame Francois to her home outside the city of Paris. Even then the 

action takes place primarily in her market garden, referred to by 

Hammings as a "type of alimentary canal through which food is in- 

Jeoted into the belly of Paris—the market itself." ^ 

Having then defined the "race" and the "moment", Zola situates 

his characters living under the Second Empire in a specific milieu. 

The importance of the milieu is underlined by Zola as followsi 

Le dosage des tares et des caracteristiques medico-sooiales 
admiS| les personnages sont necessairement definis. Male 
si l'element psychologique impose ses lois, certalnes mod¬ 
ifications peuvent se presenter sous 1'influence du milieu.^8 

The milieu of Le Ventre de Paris is one innondated with the fundamental 

antithetical situation that separates the characters into two distinct 

groups; yet in presenting the milieu, Zola has shown,in an attempt to 

make the futility of Florent's actions more clear, only the aspects 

of the milieu that could be considered as "gras". For it is a world 

inhabited by the fat, a world which in fact resembles its inhabitants 

in every respect. The world of the thir is not seen. A certain 
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fatness and satiety is prevalent even in the air that circulates in 
the Quartier lee Halles} 

Bile Lisa) avait soigneusement ecarte toutes les causes 
possibles de trouble, laissant collier les journles au milieu 
de cet air gras, de oette prosperite alourdie. ( 93 ) 

The importance that Zola gave to environment, "le milieu qui com¬ 
plete et determine 1'homme", as Hemmings has shown, hampered Zola's 
Plorent, the first intellectual to appear in Les Rougor 
Maoquart , a republican full of idealism who refused to succumb to 
the forces of need and accept the positon as market inspector. Yet he 
gives in ftt List's insistanee..Hetohanges his mind, as Hemmings states, 
"not by the soundness of Lisa's views but by her radiant good health 
and the smell of the black pudding cooking:" ^9 

Florant etait comme pen 6 tre par cette odeur a la cuisine 
qui le nourrissait de touts la nourriture dont l'air etait 
charge; il glissait a la l^chete heureuse de cette digestion 
continue du milieu gras ou il vivait depuis qulnze jours... 

II ae sentait si alangui par,oette soiree claire et calms, 
par xes parfums du boudin et du saindoux, par cette grosse 
Pauline endormie sur ses genoux, qu'il se surprit a voulolr 
passe d autres soirees semblables, des soirees Bans fin. 
qui 2 engrasisserait... Non, c'est trop bfite, a la fin... 

J accepts, Lite 8 a Gavard que j'accepte. (162-63). 

His active participation in the world of the fat, however, begins to 

become oppressive for him: 


Il souffralt de ce milieu grossier dont les gestae semblaient 
avoir pris de 1 'odeur, ( 222 ) 


His decision tc attempt to again overthrow the Empire is hastened 
by the milieu in which te finds himself surrounded; 


Lee Halles §eantes, leB nourritures debordantes et fortes, 
avaient hdte^la crise. Elies lui semblaient la bdta satis- 
raite et digerante. Elle mettaient autour de lui des gorges 
enormes, des reins monstrueux, des faces rondes, comme de 
continueIs arguments contre sa malgreur de martyr; alors il 
se sentit les poings series prfit a la lutte, plus irrites par 
la peneee de son exil qu il ne 1'etait en rentrant en Prance. 
La haine le reprit toute entiere. (226) 
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The milieu of Le Ventre de Paris In the end triumphs. It triumphs 

for it expels from its presenoe the intruder, "le maigre," who 

threatened its very existenoe. Claude Lantier, walking through the 

streets near the central markets the day after Plorent had again 

been deported, notiees a certain air of happiness in the markets: 

II sentalt un reveil de galetl dans lee grandes Halles sonores. 
C etalt oomme une joie de guerison, un tapage plus haut de gens 
aoulages, enfin, d'un poids qui leur gdnait l'estomao, (499), 

Not only are''characters presented as strongly affected by their 

environment, but they at times are completely inseparable from the 

milieu surrounding them. Mile. Saget, having triumphantly extracted 

the preciously guarded information about Plorent’s past from Lisa’s 

daughter, runs to tell La 3arriette and Madame Lecoeur. In the 

following scene, she takss on completely the characteristics of the 

milieu, that is, a cheese booth in the central markets: 

Bile restalt debout, se salvant, dans le bouquet final dee 
fromages. Tous a cette heure donnaient a la fols. O’etalt une 
oacophonie de souffles Inflects, depuis les lourdeurs molles 
des pates ouites, du gruyere et du hollande, Jusqu’aux pointes 
alcallves de l’ollvetj.j Cela s’epandait, se soutenait, au 
milieu du vibrement general n’ayant plus de parfums distincts, 
d un vertige oontinu de nausee et une force terrible d’asphyxle. 
Cependant 11 semblait que o’etalent les paroles de Mae Lecoeur 
et de Mile. Saget qui puaient si fort. (396). 

Zola’s avowed Aatur&llstlo Intentions in writing Lea Rougon - 
Mao^uart, it will be recalled, were twofold: 1) to study in one family 
the questions of heredity and milieu; 2) to study in its entirety the 
Second Empire. Zola would thus present man as an individual and as 
a member of a particular group in a society. His observations pro¬ 
duced many penetrating studies of man as an individual and man as a 
societal type, but none as convincing as his study of Lisa Quenu. 

Lisa, apart from symbolizing the epitome, with respect to physique, 
of the bourgeoisie, represents a cherished ideal of her class-honesty. 
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She repeatedly attempts to give Plorent his share of the inheritance 

from Uncle Gradelle. Her honesty vas even recognized by Mile. Saget 

and the other gossips of the Quartier doe Halles who avows H l'honnftet4 

de Lise tait un des actes de foi du quartier•" (133) Zola, in his 

plan for the novel remarked, however: 

Honnfltete, il faut s'entendre. Je veux lui donner l'honndtete 
de sa olasse et montrer quels dessous formldables de lfichetS, 
de oruaut$, il y a sous la chair calme d'une bourgeoise. 50 

Yet beneath the veneer of honesty in Lisa is a more powerful force — 

the desire to maintain at all costs the air of.satiety that the 

Second Empire has produoed. Nothing will be allowed to disturb the 

balance and threaten the fattened bourgeoisie. It is for this reason 

that Lisa, discovering the flags piled in Plorent's room in preparation 

for the Insurrection, runs to the police. Her aotions and the actions 

of the bourgeoisie of which she becomes the symbol crush Plorent's 

insurrection, a failure caused by the bourgeoisie and epigramatlcally 

summed up by Claude Lantier at the close of the novel as follows: 

"Quels gredins que les honnfltes gens." (502) 

Zola has then succeded in presenting both an individual and a 

societal type in his presentation of Lisa. One need only think of 

"le malgre","la Normande", "la belle poisonniere", "la petite Vieille", 

and other such individuals who represent societal types to realize 

the great number of "individual-type'' treatments in Le Ventre de Paris . 

These individuals who are also types are presented throughout the 

n vel in everyday situations—working, gossiping, drinking, eating, 

all the while growing fatter and fatter. They represent collectively 

the orass civilization of the Second Empire. Zola remarked in this 

oonneotlon: "Et quel sujet vralment moderns." 51 

50 

Hammings, p. 98 

4 51 2 harleB gffiatas & Haturallsme franoala Tol. I 

(Paris: Correa, 19*9), p. 50 . 
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I* Ventre da Paris Is then a complete expression of the 
naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola for It is a scientific analysis of 
a specific and carefully selected group of people who live at a certain 
time in history and in a certain milieu; it is a scientific Journal 
of carefully documented sensory observations; it is a hymn to the 
ordinary and the common; it is a Judgement of a particular society, 
and it is a portrait of that society in its entirety. It 1 b, in 
short, a wholly naturalistic novel. Yet it is more, for it represents 
the principal structural and stylistic principles of the sooiety 
from which it emerged. 
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LE VENTRE DE PARIS t AN IMPRESSIONISTIO NOVEL 

The literature of Impressionism is founded on structural and 
stylistio principles that are not unlike those of the art of Impression¬ 
ism. This can be verified by examining in detail the impressionistic 
■ entenoe. Just as the symmetrical and outlined forms in art have 
been abandoned (the inseparability of form and color and their complete 
dependance on light), so in literature has the symmetrical and reason¬ 
ed sentence: 

En litterature la coherence de la phrase est brisee, le regne 
da l'ordre logique est aboil. La litterature de 1'impressionn- 
isme ne connalt plus guere la phrase achevee, corrects, bien 
asslsep rythmee at ^Quilibr^e,, Elle lui substitue une phrase 
morcelee, formee d 1 impressions successives qui viennent 
s'inscrire en elle sans lien grammatical et logique. 52 

Reutersvard underlines this point when he states: 

Just as there is not a previously arranged mixture of colors 
in art, so there is no logical construction of the sentence 
in literature. 53 

In order to understand better the precise nature of the impression?— 
lstic sentenoe, it is necessary to study in detail each of the major 
component parts of such a construction, beginning with the most fund¬ 
amental element of the impressionistic sentence, the noun. The im¬ 
pressionistic sentence is characterized by an abundance of substantives 
placed in positions of importance. This position is dictated In a 
large part by the essentially descriptive nature of Impressionism, 

In the pursuit of the momentary and the unique, the impressionist 
suspends momentarily the movement of fluid reality, as does the natural¬ 
ist, in an attempt to analyze in detail and describe the particular 
qualities of a unique moment in the perpetuum mobile . The result is 
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a sentence primarily nominal in character, a sentence which is 
charac+^-ed by an abundance of commas, semi-oolons, and conjunctions 
in a* •• ’ describe every detail. In the following paragraph 

coaai * TdB a » d composed of 10 nominal sentences Joined by 

"Pus", 1 abor , M il 7 avait, H "ensulte," "il y avait encore", and 
"enf- 5 % there are 59 commas, 7 semi-colons, 1 colon and 85 nouns. 

The grammatical pattern utilized by Zola in the description of the 
Quenu charcutSrie is not without order. Rather, there is a logical 
arrangement of "d'abord", "il y avait","ensuite", "il y avait encore", 
and enfln." This sequence is a consistent patterm utilized by Zola 
in l£ V entre de Paris , a pattern which seems to describe comprehensively 
without authorial commentary. Just as Monet seemed to describe details 
In The H£ver, 1868, without pausing to identify them* 

da J 8 S! ° adre almabl8 » I'etalage montait. Il 4tait pose sur 
uFTlt de fines rognures de papier bleu; par endroits, des 

fs 0 ^ttPs d L f S US8re ; del l cat ?“>ent rangees, changealt certaines 
assiettes en bouquets entoures de verdure. C'etait un monde 
de bonnes choses; de choses fondantes, de choses grasses. 

tout en has, contra la glace, 11 y avait une rangee 
ae pots de moutarde. Les Jambonneaux desosses vena lent au- 

m!nch« f tfl^?«i eUr b0nn8 flgUr8 ronde » 3auna de chapelure, leur 
! aa ° b ® I ^ 1 i^un pampon vert. Ensulte arrlvaient les 
grands plats: les langues fourrees de^ Strasbourg, rouges et 
sa ignantes a c 8 te de la paleur des saucisses et des 
pieds de eochon; les boudins, noirs, roules comme des cou- 
leuvres bonnes filles; les andouilles, empilees deux a deux, 
d J 8anb8J l es aau ci 8 sons, pareils a des echines de 
chapes d argent; les pfites, tout chauds, 
portant les petits drapeaux de leurs etiquettes; les gros 
Jambons, les grosses pieces de veau et de pore, glacees. et 

dea t vl'Bnfpi 0 «+ a J alt u de ?. llm | )ldlte8 au fond des <luellos dormaient 
et de f ha ? hls » da » 8 des lacs de graisse flgse, Entre 
i® 8 a f^®J t ® s ». en J re J e Plat sur un lit de rognures bleuss, se 
trouvaient Jetes des bocaux d'aschards, de coulis, de truffles 

das * errlQe ® de f ? les gra8 » des moirlea de 8 

thon, et de sardines. Une caisse de fromages lalteux. et une 
autre caisse. oleine d'esoararnta hnilM<as Ha Kan««A _ 1.J 1 -I / 


d ‘ d B «ucissons, de cervelas, pendaient, sym^triques, 

! 8 ; blabl0B ad «a cordons et a des ?lands de teintures riohas; 
tandis ou«, derriere, des lambeaux de crepine mettaient leur* 
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dentelle,leur fond de guipure blanche et charnue. Et la, 
but le dernier grad In de oette chapelie de ventre, au milieu 
des bouts de la creplne entre deux bouquets de glaieuls 
pourprea, le reposoir se couronnait d'un aquarium carr4, garni 
de rocallle, ou deux polssons rouges nagealent, oontlnuelle- 
ment, (61-63) 

Equally Important to the Impressionistic sentence Is the des¬ 
criptive adjective, particularly the adjective of color, which makes 
the representation of the object described more precise In that It Is 
given the particular characteristics of a specific moment of color 
associated with an object In a particular milieu. In the follwlng 
description of the cabbages piled In the street, the adjectives of 
color and nouns almost inhibit the sentence from flowing freely; that 
is, the description piles up and the sentence appears as a chain of 
substantives and adjectives of color. This piling up Is considered by 
Moser as an important characteristic of the impressionistic sentencej 
M Les couleurs et les choses se pressent dans cette prose, gonflent la 
phrase, le tendent et souvent l'empfiche de s'avancer." ^4 

Au oarrefour de la rue des Halles, les choux faisaient des 
montagnos; les 4normes choux blancs, serres et durs comme 
des boulets de metal pale; les choux frlses, dont les grandes 
feullles ressemblalent a les vasques de bronze; les choux 
rouges, que l'aube changeaient en des flcrasions superbes, 
lies de viu- avec des meutrissures de carmln et de pourpre 
sombre. f 46) 

This piling up of substantives and adjectibes of color Is seen 
more clearly In the following description of the “pavilion de la 
maree"i 

Pdle-mfile, au haaard du coup de filet, les algues profondes, 
ou dort la vie mysterleuse des grandes eanx, avalent tout 
livre; les cabillauds, les aigreflns, les carrelets, les piles, 
les llmand.es, b§te • communes d'un grlj sale, aux taches blanch- 
fttres; les congres, ces grosses couleuvres d'un bleu de vase, 
aux minces yeux noirB, si gluantes qu|elles samblent ramp si*, 
vlvan.es encore; les rales elargles, a ventre pale borde de 
rouge tendre, dont les dos superbes, allongeant les noeuds 
saillants de l'Sohine, se marbrent, jusqujaux baleinestandues 
des nageolres, de plaques de cinabre ooup4es par (les zebrures 


54 Moser, p. 121, 



da bronzy florentin, d'une bigarrure a:ii*ombrie de crapaud et 
da fleur malsaine; las chiens de mer, horribles, aveo leura 
tdtes rondes, leurs courtas ailee da chauves-souris charnuaa, 
monstres qui doivent garder da leurs abois les tresors das 
grottes marines. Puis, venaient las beaux poiasons, isoles 
un but chaque plateau d'osier; lea saumona, d'argent guillochS, 
dont ohaque eoaille semble un coup de burin dana le poll de 
metal; % les muletB, d'eoailles plus fortes, de ciaelures plus 
grossieresg leB grands trubots, lea grandes barbures, d'un 
grain serre et blanc comme du lait caille; lea thona, liases 
et vernis, pareilles a des sacs de cuir nolrfitre; les bars 
arrondis, ouvrant une bouche enorme, faisant songer a quelque 
fime trop graaae, rendue a pleine gorge, dans la stupefaction 
de l'agonle. Et de toutes parts, les soles, par paires, grises 
ou blondes, pullulaient; les Squilles minces, r^.idles, res- 
semblaient a des rognures d'etaln; les harengs, legerement 
tordus, montraient tous, sur leurs robes lamees, la meurtri- 
aaura da leura ouiea saignantes; lea dorades grasses se teint¬ 
alent d'une # point de carmin, t/tytflls que les maquereaux, dores, 
le doa stria de brunissures verdatres, faisaient luira la 
nacre changeante de leurs f lanes t et que les grondina roses, 
a ventres blanca, lea tdtes ranges au centre des mannes, les 
queues rayonnantes, epanouissaient d'etrangea floraisons, 
panaohees, de blanc de perli et de vermilion vif, II y avait 
encore des rougets de rocbe, a la chair exquise, du rouge 
enlumine des cyprins, des caisaes de merlins, aux reflets 
propres, Jolis comme dea paniers de fraiaea, qui laissaient 
eohapper une odeur pulssante de violette. (l65-i67) 

In addition to what may be considered a normal grammatical use 
of the adjective of color, that is, after the noun it modifies, the 
impressionist word artist utilizes color adjectives in a manner par¬ 
ticular to his primary objective, that is, to paint light and color. 

In the Impressionistic sentence adjectives of color are occasionally 
given positions of such importance that they eclipse the noun they 
modify* the color becomes more important than the object to which it 
belongs. This effect is achieved in three wa jet 1) by changing the 
position of the adjective of color from its normal post-nominal 
position; 2) by substantizing the adjective; 3) by replacing the 
adjeotive by an abstract substantive of quality. 

By changing the position of the adjective of color from its 
normal post-nominal position, the impressionistic word artist thereby 
achieves a strong sense of color in that the eye percieves the color 
of the object before the object is perceived, Moser underlines this 
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point as follows} 

L'adjectif qui precede le substantif contre la regie tradult 
toujours une sensation plus forte qua la pensee logiquej l'oell 
aperqoit la forme et la couleur avant de les attribuer a l'objet 
auquel elles appartiennent. 55 

The following example Illustrates this point: 

Un beo de gaz, au sortir d'une nappe d'ombre, Iclairait les 
oIoub d'un souller, la manehe bleue d'une blouse (Instead of 
"la manche d'une blouse bleue"]; Is boux d'une casquette, 
entrevus dans cette floralson enorme des bouquets rouges des 
oarottes (Instead of "des bouquets de caroxxes rouges), des 
bouquets blanes de navets (Instead of "des bouquets de navets 
blanos w J l) des vercTures debordantes des pols et des choux. (5-6 
the parenthetical restatements and underlining do not appear 
In the original text). 

An equally strong Bense of color Is produced by Bubstantizing the 

adjective of color as In the following example: (The underlining does 

not appear In the original text) 

Et le vernls mordorl d'un panier d'olgnons, le rouge saignant 
d'un tas de tomates, l'effacement jaunStre d T un lot de con- 
combres, le violet sombre d'une grappe d'auberginesj qa et la, 
s’allumaient; pendant que de gros radls noirs, ranges en 
nappes de deull, laissaient encore^quelque trous de tenebres, 
au milieu des Joies vlbrantes du reveil. (47) 

Or In the fo 1 'owing descriptions of the fish in the "pavilion de la 

marie" in t mllght and the vegetables covering the Bidewalks in 

the Quartiex aes Halles: 

Une bar re de soleil, tombant du haut v It rage de la rue cou- 
verte, vlnt allumer ces couleurs prlcieuses, lavees et 
attendries par la vague, irisees et fondues dans les tons 
de chair des coquillages, 1 *onale des merlans, la nacr e des 
ma cqqerefl ux, l'or des rougets . la robe iamle des harengs, les 
granaes pieces a*argenterie des saumons. (167) 

On ne voyait encore, dans la clarte brusque et tournante des 
lanternss, ^ue l'epanouissement d'un paquet d'artichauts, 
l es verts delicate des salades . le corail rose des carottes . 

J 'lvolre ‘mat des"navets : ei ces eclairs de couleur intenseB 
iiaient le long des ias, aveo ^es lanternes. (25) 

The impressionistic artist can also produce a strong sensation of 

color by replacing the adjective of oolo. by an abstraot substantive 
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of quality as in the following example: 

O'ltait une mar® Ella a'ltendait da la polnta Saint-Euatache 
a la rue des Halles, antra las deux groupss da pavilions. Et 
aux deux bouts, dans las deux carrefours la flot grandlssait 
encore} las legumes submergeaient les paves... ces tas moutonn- 
ants oomme das flots presses, ce fleuve da verdure qul semblait 
oouler dans I’enoaiseement de la chaussSe, pareii a la debficle 
das pluies d'automne, prenaient des ombres delicates et perlees, 
daw vibiata attendris, des roses teintds de lait, des verts 
novds dans las Jamies . ioutes les pfileurs qul font du ciel 
une sole changeanie au lever du soleil. (45) 

Utilizing the preceding descriptive techniques, that is, chang¬ 
ing the position of the adjective of color, substantizing the color 
adjective, and replacing the color adjective by an abstraot substantive 
of color, the impressionist word artist places on the page, in much 
the same manner as the painterly impressionist, distinct and unblended 
spots of color, thereby producing a strong sense of dynamic color. 

These techniques are,in fact, viewed by Hatzfeld as the main descript- 

56 

ive technique utilized by Zola in I* Ventre de Paris . 

In addition to the adjectival transformations carried out in 

the preceding ways, the impressionist artist also alters the adjective 

of color by the addition of the suffix "dtre". This suffix, used 

repeatedly in Le Ventre de Paris , evokes a oolor that ceuld only have 

been produced on a specific object at a specifio time in a 5»oec < fio 

goegraphical location. The following scene takes place in the dimly 

lit poultry storage area beneath Les Halles: 

Le grillage de la resserre etalt tout poussiereux, tendu de 
toiles d'araignes, a oe point qu'il semblait garni de stores 
gfisj l'urine des lapins rongeait les panneaux du baa; la 
flente de la volallle tichalt les planches d'eclaboussures 
blanchdtres . Hals Lisa ne voulalt pas dlsobliger Marjolln 
en montrant davantage son degoflt. (325-326). 

In the following scene Les Halles are described as "greenish grey" as 

they emerge from the shadows: 
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EX ?lorent regardait lee grandes Halles sortlr de 1'ombre, 

911 11 les avait vues, allongeant a 1 ' inf ini leurs palais 
a # Jour. Elle se solidlfialent, d' un grls verd&tre . plus 
geantes encores, avec leur mature prodlgieuse, supportant 
les nappes sans fin de leurs toits. ( 44 ) 

Hot only is the "fttre" suffix utilized to describe objects but also 

people, as In the following description given by Claude Lantier of 

Marjolin et Oadine: 

II (Marjolin) connaissait les moindres recoins des Halles, 
leB aimalent d'une tendresse de fils, vivait avec des agilites 
d ecureil. au milieu de cette forSt de fonte, Ils (Marjolin 
et Oadine) falsalent un Joli couple, lui, et cette geuse de 
Oadine que la mere Chantmesse avait ramasse un Jour au coin 
de 1 anclen marche des Innocents. Lui etait superbe, ce 
grand bdta, dore comme un Reubens, avec un duvet roussdtre 
qui aeorochalt le Jour. (43). “—“- 

In addition to the abundance of substantives and adjectives, 
particularly those of color, the impressionistic sentence is character¬ 
ized by the almost total absence of verbs from positions of importance. 
The verb is usually relegated to a clause or used as an auxiliary. It 
is the substantives and the adjectives that dominate the impression¬ 
istic sentence. Hatzfeld had called this type of sentence " a color 
spot without verbal harmonization ". 57 Ruth Moser also underlines this 
point as follows : 


Dans la,phrase impresslonniste, il n'y a aucun verbe principal. 
II en results un mouvement brise de la phrase, prlvee de son 
lien principal, du verbe. Sans verbe. 11 n'y a pas d'elan 
rythme, 11 n'y a pas de continuite. 5“ 


Moser further explains: 

Qette m 6 fiance a l'egard du verbe est une des marques du style 
impresslonniste. 59 

The relative unimportance of verbs in the impressionistic sentence 
is the result of the inherent nature of Impressionism, a descriptive 
art and not a narrative art. Utilizing a sensitive, scientific eye 

57 Hatzfeld, p. 173 . 

58 Moser, p. 126. 

59 Moser, p. 244, 
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the Impressionist suspends momentarily the motion of time and there¬ 
after analyzes in detail the moment of reality held in suspension. 
Moser remarks} 

la phrase impressionniste se compose de substantifs Juxta¬ 
poses, determines solt par des adjectifs verbaux ou des 
complements de nops. Cela suffit, l'essentiel est dit, un 
verbe n'ajouterait rlen de plus, n'aurait qu'une fonction 
logique et syntaxlque a rempllr; terminer la pensde, la 
pensee qui s'ebauche, aohever la phrase. 60 

Moser*8 remarks are further substantiated by von Wartburg in com¬ 
paring the general characteristics of the French and German languages, 
particularly the verb: 

La oat£gorie des mots qui marque surtout les transformations, 
le devenir, # l'actlvite, est le verbe. Or le rfile du verbe est 
blen plus redult en frange is qu'en allemand. D'abord, le 
verbe frangais a souvent aualque chose de pj.ua abstrait, de 
moins nuance, de moins precis que le verb allemand. On s'en 
aperoevra facllement quand on se trouve dans la hdoessite de 
traduire un texts allemand. II faut dire "aller a cheval”. 
H aller en voiture**, "aller a pled**, pour "reiten,” "fahren", 
M §ehen H | autrement dit, la difflrence entre ces trois man- 
ierss de locomotion est exprimee par des substantifs. Pour 
"stehen", "sltzen” and "liegen" le frangais se sert du verbe 
incolore "Stre” avec un adjectif ou un adverbe (debout, aasis, 
couche). Du rests, il n'en a pas toujours ete ainsi. L'ancien 
frangais dlsait "ester”, "seoir”, ’gesir". II serait facile 
de multlpler ces examples pour opposer la richesse verbale 
de l'ancien frangais a la pauvrete du frangais moderns. ol 

Store waB then a general evolution away from the essentially 
verbal style of old French towards a more nominal style, an evolution 
which oan be observed clearly by comparing the essentially verbal 
struoture of much Benaissance and Classioal literature with the more 
nominal literature of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in France. The most noticeable stages in this evolution towards 
nominalism oan be seen in the prose productions of Rousseau, Chateau¬ 
briand, Balzao and Flaubert. Wartburg substantiates this point as 


60 Moser, p. 126. 

^ W. v. Wartburg, Bvolutlon et structure de la langue francalse 
(Leipzig! Teubner, 1934), pp. 227-52*8. 
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follows! 


Oecte tendance a s'exprimer les evenements et les aotions 
par dee substantifs plutfit que par des verbes s'est par- 
tioulierement F.ccentuee au courant du dix-neuvieme siecle . 62 

This evolution from an essentially verbal style to an essentially 

nominal style reached a particularly high point of development in 

the novels of Emile Zola, particularly in Le Ventre de Paris . As such 

Zola was aided in achieving his naturalistic objectives. Wartburg 

remarks: 


On a souvent etudi£ cette transformation ds la phrase, mod erne 
(c eit-a-dlre noainale) et l 1 on a constatd qu'elle deviant 
particulierement frequente chez les naturalistes. Cela n'est 
pas nous etonner, car les naturalistes cherchent a donner 
une vision ausai^nette que possible des objets. On peut 
puiser chez eux a pleines mains: "Sur les deux trottoirs 
o'etait une hSte de pas, des bras ballants, une hfite sans fin. 
II y eflt une panique jfolle, un galop de betail, une fuite 
eperdue dans la boue. 63 

Zola was, at the same time, aided in achieving his impressionistic 
objective as can be observed in the following examples from ]> Ventre 
de Paris i 

Sur un oarreau de la rue Rambuteau il y avait des tas gigan- 
tesques de choux-fleurs, ranges en piles comma des boulets, 
aveo une regularite surprenante. Les chairs blanches at 
tendres des ohoux a 'epanouissaient, paxeilles a d'Snormes 
roses, au milieu des grosses feuilles vertes, et les tas 
ressemblaient a des bouquets de marine, alignes dans des 
Jardinieres oolossales. (31) 

Entre les quatre hales, le lon§ du potager, le soleil de mai 
avait comma une pamolBon de tiedeur, un silence plain d'un 
bourdonnement d'insects, une somnolence d'enfantement heur- 
eux. A certain craquements, a certain soupirs legers, il 
semblait <ju'on entendit naitre et pousser des legumes. Les 
carree d'epinards et d'oseille, les bandes^de radis, de navets 
et de ohoux, etalaient leurs nappes regulieree, laur terrau 
noir, verdi par les panaches des feuilles. Plus loin, les 
rigoles de salades, les oignons, les poireaux, les oeleris, 
aligner;, plantss au oordeau. seablaient des soldats de 
plomb u la parade. (343-344). 


^ 2 Wartburg, p. 228. 
63 

Kartburg, p. 228. 
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The verba contained in the above descriptions do not in any 
instance oarry the eye of the reader outside a very limited geo¬ 
graphical area; in the first example, "le carreau de la rue Ram- 
buteau", in the second example, Madame Francois's market garden* 

They are static veibs. Any movement whioh occurs is contained with¬ 
in the suspended moment analyzed by the author. Just as the im¬ 
pressionistic canvas seems to be alive with movement, so too does 
the moment described by the literary impressionist. Yet it is a 
restricted movement in that it is limited to only one moment. As 
such the moment is represented as distinctly different from all other 
moments in the perpetuum of time, that is, an illusion of movement 
is portrayed when in reality no movement occurs. What appears to be 
movement is in most instances, an illusion of movement created by the 
vibrating dots of color bathed in light The verb "s'epanouir", for 
example, is utilized by Zola in describing the oabbages on the "earreau 
de la rue Rambuteau". The movement implied by the use of such a 
reflexive verb, however, does not take place. Yet to the observer 
there is an illusion of movement created by the effect of light and 
color, an illusion of movement produced by chromatic fusion on the 
observer's retina. A similar effect is achieved in the following 
sentence taken from the above description of Madame Francois's garden: 
"A certain craquements, a certain soupirs lagers, il semblait qu'on 
entendit n&ltre et pousser lea legumes•" The movement inherent in 
the verbs "naitre" and " ptlsser" does not occur. It is an illusion 
of movement produced by the fragmentation of form through light. 
Similarly, there is no movement produced or associated with the verb 
"i’etaler" in the following sentence: "Lea caress d’eplnards, et 
d'os-illfc. xes bandes de radis, de navets, de oarottes, les grands 
plants de pommes da terre et de choux, St. laient leurs nappes 
rlgulieres, leur terreau noir, verdi par les panaches des feuilles. tt 
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The verb "Staler" In the preceding sentence is static. It is, in 
short, a verb with a wholly nominal or descriptive function. The same 
is true of the verb "il y avait" in the following sentence: "Sur le 
oarreau de la rue Rambuteau il y avait des tas gigantesques de ohoux- 
fleurs, ranges en piles commes des boulets, aveo une rSgularitS sur- 
prenaate." The impersonal verb "il y a" in thiB instance is followed 
by the substantive "des tas" which grammatically serves as the direct 
objeot• Logically, "des tas" appears as the subject. Ilfred Ewert 
underlines this point when he states: 

"Il y a des hommes" is felt to be logically on the same 

footing as "des hommes existent',' that is, there are men. 

"Il y a " thereby becomes a positing verb, that is, a verb indicating 
not the movement of a particular reality but only its existence. 

The description of Madame Francois's market garden illustrates 
well a fundamental use of verbs in the Impressionistic sentence, that 
is, impressionistic vsrbs serve not a narrative function but a des¬ 
criptive function. As such, the majority of the verbs in Le Venire 
de Paris are in the Imperfect tense, the principal tense of French 
Realism. It is in fact the dominant tense of French prose in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, a tense whose descriptive 
capabilities were fully realized by Gustave Flaubert and which there¬ 
after became a literary commonplace in French prose. The imperfect 
tense is of particular value to the Impressionist literary artist, 
who, having suspended the motion of fluid reality, utilized description 
as a meanB of representing comprehensively a particular moment. Ill 
other words, as narrative progression is subordinated to description, 
the particular characteristics of a rigidly defined moment are fully 
represented in an effort to differentiate one moment from all other 

^Alfred Ewert, The French Language (New York; MoMillan, 1938) 
p. 236. 
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momenta In the perpetuum of time. In the following description of 
Lisa sunning henfelf In front of -ier chs»rcuterie, no action oocurs 
even though the Beene is c wtri ted with sixteen verbs. Pifteen 
of the verbs are in the perfect tense.(In the clause "des personnes 
qul vivent d'ordinaire dans les graisses”, the present tense of the 
verb "vivre" followed by "d*ordinaire" has the same value as an 
imperfect verb.) They are all verbs which posit, evoke, and describe, 
verbs whioh are devoid of all narrative qualities. They are, in short, 
impressionistic verbal 


Bile mettait un bonheur de plus, une plentitude solide et 
heureuse, au milieu de toutes ces gaietes grasses. C'etait 
une belle femme. Elle tenait la largeur de la ports, point 
trop grasse poixtant, forte de la gorge, dans la maturlte de 
la trentaine. Elle venait de se lever, et deja ses cheveux, 
liases, colies et comme vernis, lui descendalent en petits 
bandeaux, plats sur les temps. Oela la rendait tres propre. 

Sa chair paisible avait oette blancheur transparente, cette 
peau fine et rosee des personnes qui vivent d 1 ordinaire dans 
les graisses et les viandes crues. Elle *tait serieuse, plutOt. 
tres oalme et tres lento, s'egayant du regard, les levres 
graves. Son ool de linge empese bridait sur son cou, ses 
manohes blanches qui lui montaient Jusqu'aux coudes, son 
tablier blanc cachadt la points de ses souliers, ne laissant 
voir que des bouts de sa robe de cachemire noir, les Ipaules 
rondes, le corsage plein, dont le corset tenait l'etoffe. 
extrdmemment. Dans tout ce blanc, le sole11 brulait. Mais 
trempee de clarte, les cheveux bleus, la chair rose, les 
manches et la Jupe eolatantes, elle ne clignalt pas les pau- 
pleres, elle prenait en touts tranquilite beats son bain de 
lumiere matinaie, les yeux doux, riant aux Halles debordantes. 
ills avait un air de grande honnfitete. (63-64) 


In addition to the comprehensive representation of a particular 
moment by the impressionistic use of nouns, verbs and adjectives, the 
impressionistic literary artist further represents one particular 
moment as unique by the use of figurative language, that is, the 
similie and the metaphor. Just as nouns, verbs, and adjectives are 
utilized in a particular manner by the impressionist, so too are 
similies and metaphors. The impressionistic similie, as do all similies. 
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helps to make a particular representation more precise by providing 
a basis for comparison. The Impressionistic slmille, however, is a 
more highly perfected similie in that the reality which serves as a 
basis for comparison is evoked In an impressionistic manner, as in 
the following azample ; 

Sur le carreau, a droite et a gauche, des femmes assises avalent 
devant elles des corbeilles carries, pleines de bottes de roses, 
de Violettas, de dahlias, de marguerites. Les bottes s'assomb- 
brissaient, pareHies a des taches de sang ) pftllssalent douce - 
men t avsd des gris argentes <31*une grande dellcatesse . (3fll 

Illustrated in the above slmille are all of the basic principles 
of the Impressionistic aesthetic. The form of the roses and daisies 
has been fragmented by the rising sun; they are reduced to "des taches 
de sang". Is the form of the roses is fragmented the colors become 
more dominant. This is accomplished by the use of the verb "pfilir", 
a verb of color in the imperfect tense, which is modified by a prep¬ 
ositional phrase composed of color spots—"avec des gris argentes d'une 
grande dellcatesse." Utilizing this similie Zola has thereby fully 
represented the roses and the daisius in a unique and transitory 
moment. The following similise utilized in describing the tenchs and 
the carp arriving in the markets are also wholly impressionistic; 

On deballait les carpes du Rhln, mordorees, si belles aveu 
leurs roussiusures^metalliques et dont les plaques d'ecailles 
ressemblent a des emaux cloisonnes^et bronzes; les tenches, 
sombres et magnifi<jues, pareilles a du cuivre rouge tache de 
vert-de-gris. (169; 


In the following example, the baskets of fish lined up on the sidewalk 
in the market area are compared to a school of fish; 


Quand les mannes s'etalerent Plorent put crolre qu'un banc 


de polssons venait d echouer la sur ce tr~ 
avec les nacres roses , ies coraux sdlgnan 
euBes. routes les moires, et tout's 


ant encor e, 
es la it-” 


Just as the simUle occupies an imiG.'tant position in the art of 
impressionist, so too does the metaphor. The specifio nature of the 
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metaphors utilized by Zola In Le Ventre de Parle can be traced to 
the historical phenomenon of artistic Impressionism, wh.ch, it will 

be recalled, was born when Monet and Renoir observed the action of 

<ct 'uk Gf€vlt><Al(|(£v€. 

sunlight on the water of the Seine near A rgenteq j^L. As a result f \j jyl 

of their analysis of the effect of sunlight on water Monet and Renoir 

were lead to the discovery of a new form of artistic representation. 

Just as these artists in the late 1660*8 had found a new means of 

representing water, so too did Zola in Le Ventre de Paris . Water images 

and representations of water are a favorite motif of Impressionism, 

both literary and artistic. Moser remarks in this connection: 

L'impreBsionnlsme est l'art de 1'insaisible, du flulde; e'est 
oe qui ressort non seulement de see themes fluviaux et marlns, 
mais encore de telles metaphores qui volent la matiere sous le 
rapport de la fluidity. 65 

In the following example, not only did Zola utilize a metaphor 

evoking a water image, but he sustained the metaphor throughout the 

one hundred and forty-eight words which follow tha initial evocation: 

Mais Claude etait monte debout sur le banc d'enthouslasme. 

II forqa son # compagnon a admirer le Jour se levant sur les 
legumes. 0*etalt une mgr. Bile s'etendalt de la points Saint- 
Eustache a la rue da's Hailes, entre les deux groupes de 
pavilions. It, aux deux boutSj dans les deux carrefourSj Is 
flot grandissalt enoore, les legumes submergealt les paves. 

Le jour se levait lentement d'un gris tres doux, lavant toutes 
ohoses d'une teinte olaire d'acquarells. Oes tas moutonnantes 
comma des flots presses, ce fleuve de verdure, qui semblait 
couler dans l'encaissement de la chaussee, pareil a la debacle 
des plules d'automne, prenalent des ombres dellcates et perlees, 
des^violets attendries, des roses teintees de lalt, des verts 
noyes dans les Jaunes, toutes les pfileurs qui font du ciel une 
sole changeante au lever du soleil; et, a mesure que l'in- 
cendls du matin montait en Jets de flamme au fond de la rue 
Rambuteau, les legumes s'evelllalent davantaga* sortaient 
du grand bleuissement tralnant a terre. (45-46) 

The image which is evoked by the sentence: "Q'^tait une mer." is 

sustained by the following: H le flot", "submergealt", "lavant”, 

"acquarells**, "des flotB presses", "os fleuve de verdure", "couler". 


65 


Moser, p. 119 
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"des pluiea d'automne", "perinea", "des verts noyee", and "jets de 

flamme". A similar use of water Images 1 b made by Zola to describe 

Florent's reaction to Les Halles as he looks out of his window. In 

this instance the sustained metaphor is a continuation of the image 

evoked by the similie, "comme des mars grises": 

Qua de rdves 11 avalt fait a cette hauteur, les yeux perdus 
sur les toltures elargies des pavilions. Le plus e uvent 11 
les voyait comma des mars grlses qui lui parlaient de oontres 
lointaines. i*ar les nuits sans lune, elles a'assombrissaient, 
devenalent des lacs morts, des eaux nolrs, empestes et croup- 
les.^ Les nuits llmpides les ohangeaient en^fontaines de 
lumiere; les rayons coulaient sur le* deux stages de toits, 
moulllant les grandes plaques da zino t debordant et retombant 
du bord des immenaes vasques superposees, Les temps froids 
les roidiesaient, les gelaient, ainsi qua des bales de Nor- 
vege ou gllssent des patineurs, tandls que les chaleurs de 
Juln les endormaient d'un sommeil lourd. (434). 

The following sustain the metaphorical evocation in the preceding 

example; "devenalent des lacs morts", "des eaux nolrs", "en fontalnes", 

"coulaient", "moulllant", "debordant", "vasques", "gelaient", "des 

bales de Norvege". 

All of the preceding parts of speech, that is, nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, as well as the simllles and metaphors, when utilized in the 
manner discussed above and grouped together, either in a single sen¬ 
tence or in a paragraph, form what may be called an impressionistic 
tableau. 2* Ventre de Paris is composed of six main descriptive 
tableaux whloh correspond to the six main sections of the novel, 
chapters in which relatively little action takes place and wherein 
descriptive tableaux form the bulk of the novelistlc material. The 
following is a sequential list of the descriptive tableaux and the 
principle narrative material in Le Ventre de Paris . Preceding each of 
the six major tableau groups is a succinct summary of the principal 
narration presented thereini 
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SECTION ONE 5 PLORENT ARRIVING AUX HALLES 

Wagons arriving in Paris at 2 A.M.; Madame Francois stopping 
her wagon and picking up Plorent from the gutter; Plorent 
recalling his past history; Plorent helping Mme Francois un¬ 
load her cart; the Central Markets waiting for the sun to 
come up; Les Halles in the morning light; Plorent seeing 
for the second time the Rue Montorgueil where he earlier was 
captured and recalling his past; description of the Central 
Markets mixed with Plorent s recollections; description of 
Les Halles at 4;30 A.M.; general description of Claude Lantier; 
Claude and Plorent walking on the Rue Pirouette; Claude des¬ 
cribes the area; Claude and Plorent drinking at M. Legibre's; 
Claude and Plorent encounter Alexandre; description of the 
sunrise in the Quartier des Halles; Claude and Plorent "falre 
le tour des Halles; description of Marjolin and Cadine; 

Plorent has the feeling that he is surrounded by good food; 
description of Plorent's fear in seeing familiar landmarks; 
Plorent enoounters Gavard, Mile. Saget, and Mile. Lecoeur; 
Gavard recounts the recent events of Les Halles and takes 
Plorent to the charcuterie of his brother, Quenu; exterior 
description of the "Quenu Charcuterie"; description of the 
products in the charcuterie; description ofLisa sunning her¬ 
self in front of the butcher shop; the reunion of Plorent with 
his brother and sister-in-law. 

SECTION TWO: PLORENT JOINING THE SOCIETY OP LES'HALLES 

Plorent's life in exile and before is recalled—his education, 
his parents; Plorent as a teacher; the childhood of Quenu; 

Uncle Gradelie's disgust for politics; Plorent's involvement 
in the plot to overthrow the Empire; Plorent's exile; Quenu 
moves in with Uncle Gradelle and subsequently marries Lisa; 
death of Gradelle; Quenu and Lisa are prosperous merchants; 
description of Lisa sunning herself in front of the butcher 
shop; the arrival of Plorent; Lisa devises a cover story-- 
Plorent will be Lisa's cousin who is returning form America; 
Plorent is in need of a Job; Gavard and his history; descript¬ 
ion of Mile. Saget; Plorent refuses to be market inspector; 
description of Mile. Saget, Mmme Lecoeur, and la Sariette, 
as well as Lisa's rival La belle Normande as the^ try to 
ascertain Plorent's past; description of the products in the 
butcher shop; Plorent recounting the story of the "monsieur 
mange par des bfites"; Plorent's story ia mixed with a des¬ 
cription of the charcuterie. Its owners, and its products; 
Floront consents to be a market inspector. 

SECTION THREE ; PLORENT REJECTING THE SOCIETY OP LES HALLES 

Plorent as "lnspecteur de la maree"; description of the fish 
beginning with the ocean fish and then the fresh water fish; 

M. Verlaque explains ^he Job to Plorent; description of La 
belle Normande and her stand; Plorent begins to spend his 
evenings at M. Lebigre's where he finds others -,;ho share his 
political feelings; description of M. Lebrigre's cafe; des¬ 
cription of the people who come there every night; desoirption 
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of Robine, Logre, Charvet, Olemence, and Rose; description 
of Lee Halles from Florent's window; Plorent's difficulties 
as inspector; the Mehudin family and their history; the battle 
between Plorent and "La belle Normande"; the incident of 
Mme Toboureau , 's maid and the spoiled brill; Plorent doses 
"La belle Normande's" booth for eight days; description of 
"La belle Normande" and her son Muche; Muche's like for 
Plorent; Plorent teaches Muche to read and his war with "la 
belle poissoniere ends"; Plorent bored with his job; des¬ 
cription of the "poissons monotones"; description of the fish 
pavilion and its stench; Plorent agaih decided to again attempt 
to overthrow the Empire; Plorent decides to continue giving 
lessons to Muche; Mile. Saget attempts to olarify Plorent's 
past history; the jealousies of Lisa and "la belle poissoniere" 
the political discussions become more animated; Plorent en¬ 
courages Quenu to attend the meetings; Mile. Saget and her 
group attempt to clarify Plorent's past by convincing Lisa 
that her husband and her shop are going to be harmed; Lisa's 
doubts about Plorent. 

SECTION FOUR ! PLORENT BEING REJECTED BY LISA, "LA REINE DE'o 

Description of Marjolin and Cadine; Cadine the flower seller 
and her flowers; description of Les Halles; Cadine and Marjolin 
growing up in the area of the central"markets ; their exploits 
in the poultry market; lengthy description of the baskets 
wherein they slept; descriptiotfof Les Halles "sous terre"; 
description of Lisa; description of Les Halles from the roof¬ 
tops; Claude Lantier becomes a friend of Cadine and Marjolin; 
they walk throughout the entire area of the markets expressing 
their personal preferences; description of Les Halles in the 
late afternoon; Leon, Cadine and Marjolin steal food; Lisa 
tries to convince her hsuband that Plorent is a threat to their 
security; Lisa announces that either Plorent or she will have 
to leave; Plorent senses her hate and decides to eat his meals 
elsewhere; Lisa becomes friendly with Gavard in anattempt to 
find out more about Florent; Marjolin conducts Lisa into the 
underground storage area in search of Gavard; description of 
the underground city; the incident of "mere Palette 1 s"geese; 
description of the "pierres d'abbatage"; Marjolin attempts 
to seduce Lisa; Quenu suggests to Lisa that they attend the 
theater; Lisa looks in Florent's room for clues about his 
personal life; great commotion in the street—someone has 
found Marjolin unconscious in the caves; Claude, Plorent and 
Madame Francois go to Nanterre for the day; description of life 
in the country; discussion of the battle between the "gras" end 
the "maigre"; description of the return trip to Paris, 

SECTTQ N FIVE: PLORENT BEING REJECTED BY LES HALLES 

Lisa goes to speak to the Abb6 Roustan; description c? the 
interior of Saint-Eustache; Lisa gets advice from the abb$ 
on what to do concerning Plorent; Lisa goes to Plorent's room 
and finds the first chapter of his study of Cayenne; she 
ultimately finds his plans for overthrowing the Empire; Lisa 
retruns from Plorent's room and finds Pauline minsing; the 
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incident of Pauline and Muche playing in the mud; Mile. Saget 
rescues Pauline from Muche and through Pauline learns Plorent a 
storyj description of Mile. Saget spreading the story of 
Plorent's past in the quartier des Halles; description of la 
Sariette's fruit; description of the cheese in the cheese 
stalls; the "symphonic des fromages"; description of the cheese 
mixed with Mile. Saget's gossip; the story of Plorent's past 
is exaggerated and told everywhere; arguments for and against 
Plorent; the news of Plorent's past affects the whole area; 
the vegetables and the fish of the butcher shop are affected 
by the news; lengthy description of the changes in the quartier 
des Halles; Mile. Saget keeps Lisa Informed of the latest 
gossip concerning Plorent; Plorent asks for the money owed him 
from the inheritance; Lisa discovers the flags in Plorent s 
room and runs to the police station; Plorent wants the in¬ 
surrection to take paIce Immediately; description of Les Halles. 

SECTION SIX ; PLORENT BEING EXPELLED PROM LES HiLLES 

Plorent makes more detailed plans; his walking trip through 
Paris; Plorent encounters Claude who is looking for Marjolin; 
Marjolin 1 b in the caves killing pigeons; Auguste tells 
Plorent that the police came looking for him that morning; 

Lisa oarriea on as usual; the police search the Normande s 
room looking for traces of Plorent and discover Muche's note¬ 
books wherein he practices writing the sentence: "Quand l'heure 
sonnera, le coupable tombera."; Mile. Saget runs to tell Lisa 
ths latest news; Gavtrd, looking for Plorent, goes to Plorent s 
room and Is captured oy the police; the gossips run to Gavard s 
a part 8 me nt and take what they want; Plorent encounters la mere 
Mehuduin" who tells him that a man was looking for him and that 
he is waiting for him at the Quenu charcuterie; Plorent goes 
to his room and is captured by the police, before leaving he 
frees a caged bird; description of the capture; Plorent is again 
deported, Logre and Lacaille are acquitted, Alexandre is sen¬ 
tenced to two years of prison; Claude and Madame Francois 
discuss the arrest; description of Les Halles resuming their 
normal activity; Claude remarks: "Quels gredins que les 
honndtes gens.". 

Each of the separate descriptive tableaux listed above and all 
of the narrative material are built around the main subject of the 
novel—Les Halles. The narrative material, however, does not in any 
signifleant manner represent narration in the traditional meaning of 
the term. Just as the importance of the verb in the Impressionistic 
sentence is minimized, so too is the importance of narration in the 
impressionistic novel minimized. Each of the six main sections of the 
novel is constructed around a motif, I*js Halles, Narration in Ls 
Ventre de Paris is a means utilized by Zola to protray comprehensively 
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tht movement of Les Halles as It la affected by the presence of 
Florent. Is such, I* Ventre de Paris represents a series of six 
main Impressionistic descriptive tableaux, a series not unlike the 
series of Impressionistic canvases created by Monet around one 
oentral motif* Les Halles Is thus portrayed at six precise and unique 
moments of its existence. Just as the Rouen Cathedral in Monet's 
series is portrayed at sunrise, so is Les Halles portrayed as Florent 
arrives in the area of Les Halles; just as the cathedral is portrayed 
at noon, so too is Les Halles portrayed when Florent joins the working 
world of the "gras" and beoomes "inspeotevr de la mares"; just as the 
oathedral is seen in the afternoon light, so too is the area of Les 
Halles seen when Florent rejects the world of the fat; just as the 
oathedral is portrayed in the fog, so too is the area of Les Halles 
portrayed whin Lisa, "la reine des Hallis," rejects Florent; just as 
the cathedral is portrayed at dusk, so too is the area of the markets 
portrayed as it rejects Florent; just as the cathedral is portrayed 
in the winter, so too is the area of Lee Halles seen as it expels 
Florent, "le maigre", from its presenae. 

In both instances the subjeots, whether Les Halles or the Rouen 
Oathedral, are, for the most part, secondary to the descriptions they 
evoke, Moser remarks: 

Traiter un sujet fcour les tons et non pour le sujet lui-mdme, 
voila ce qui distingue les impressionnistes des autres 
peintres, 06 

Moser further underlines this point in discussing Monet's series: 

Oetti v 6 rite immediate de l'eclairage et de l'atmosphere fait 
la raifcon d dtre de oes toiles; qui ne saurait interasser ni 
par le 'iUjet ni par la composition, ni par le detail. Les 
impressionistes ne eomposent plus. Ils ohoiBissent, tout au 
plus, le site qui fera le Juste sujet de leur toile et celui- 
ci leur importe si peu que Monet an viendra a ne plus varier 

66 


Moser, p* 53 
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dans ses series qu'il peindra d'apres le mSme motif. Les 
series seront la derniere consequence d'une tendance qui 
commence a se manifester des les premieres oeuvres des 
impressionistes, la tendanoe a ne retenir d'un sujet que 
les variations colorees, a ne retenir que la tonalite creee 
par les Jeux de la lumiere. °7 

This point was also underlined by Mallarme, who, in October 1864, 
remarked: 

J'&i enfin commence mon Herodlade, aveo terreur car J'invents 
une langue qui doit n^oessairement Jaillir d'une poetlque 
nouvelle, que Je pourrais definir en deux mots: Peindre non 
la chose, mais l'effet qu'elle produit. Le vers ne dolt done 
pas, la, se composer des mots, mais d'intentions, et toutes 
les paroles s'effacer devant la sensation.°° 

The plot of Le Ventre de Paris , although of importance, is of 

lesser importance than the description it evokes, a plot built around 

Plorent. Yet it is not Plorent who is the chief player in the novel. 

The chief player in the novel is "le ventre de Paris" itself. Yet 

the novel is oonvinoing. It is convincing because of its art and not 

because of its intrigue. It is a triumph of description over narration. 

It is a technique analogous to that utilized by Moliere in composing 

his comedies, that is, the plot serves as a pretext for uniting the 

separate character descriptions and developments. 

What then would, appear to be narration in Le Ventre de, Paris is 

nothing more than the movement caused in the Quartier des Halles by 

the presence of Plorent, that is, in Le Ventre de Paris narration 

becomes description. Plorent is a stimulus. He is the rain, the fog, 

the morning sun, the afternoon light. "Le ventre de Paris" is the 

Rouen Cathedral. In impressionistic art it is the individual color 

spots which seem to vibrate on the surface of a canvas. In le Ventre 

de Paris it is the people of Les Halles who vibrate and move as they 
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react to Florent, either hie absence or presence* In both Instances 
the vibrations are Identical* 

At the same time. Inanimate objeots of the Quartler des Halles, 
the fish, the fruit, the flowers, the vegetables, the separate 
pavilions, are represented by Zola as vibrating oolor spots bathed In 
light* The pavilions are, as Is the Rouen Cathedral, portrayed at 
all times of the day and In all atmospheric conditions: 

Lea Halles before sunrise: 

Metis ce qul le (Florent) suprenalt, c'etalent aux deux bords 
de la rue, de gigantesques pavilions, dont les tolts super- 
posts lul semblalent grandlr, s'etendre, se perdre, au fond 
d'un poudrolement de lueurs. II rdvait, 1'esprit affalbli, 
a une suite de palais, enormeB et reguliers, d'une legerte 
de orlstal, allumant sur leurs faqades les mllles rales de 
flammes de persiennes continues et sans fin* (15) 

lee Halles {it sunrise t 

Et Florent regardait les grandes Halles sortir de 1'ombre, 
sortir du rdve ou 11 les avait vues, allongeant a 1'Inf Ini 
leurs palais a jour* Elies se solidlfialent, d'un grls ver- 
dfitre, plus geantas encore, avec leur masses gtometriques; et, 
quand^toutes les clartes inftrieurs furent 4teintes, qu'elles 
balgnerent dans le jour levant, oarrees, uniformes, elles 
apparurent comment une machine moderne a vapeur, quelque 
ohaudlere destines a la digestion d*un peuple, gigantesque 
ventre de metal,^boullonnee, rive, fait de bois, de verre et 
de ionte, d'une elegance et d'une puissance de moteur m4- 
canique, fonotionnant la, avec la chaleur de chauffage, l'etour- 
dissement, le branle furieux des roues. (44-45) 

Lea Halles at noon: 

Et dans les grandes tournees, lorsque tous trois, Claude, 

Oadine, et Marjolin, rfidaient autour des Halles, 11s aper- 
oevaient, par ohaque^bout de rue, un coin du geante de fonte. 
C'etalent des echappees brusques, des architectures imprtvuea, 
le mfime horizon s'offrait sans cesse sous des aspects divers. 
Claude se retournalt, Burtout Rue Montmartre, apres avoir 
pass4 l'6gllse. Au loin, les Halles, vues de blals, l'en- 
thou8iasmaient; une grande arcade, une porta haute, blante, 
s'ouvrait; puis les pavilions s'entassaient, avec deux etages 
de tolts, leurs persiennes continues, leurs stores lmmenses; 
on eat dit des profile de maisons et de palais superposes, 
une babylone de metal, d’une l4gerte t traverses par des 
terrasses suspendues, des couloirs aeriens, des ponts volants 
de jetes sur le vide* Ils revenalent toujours la, a oette 
villa autour de laquella 11s flanalent, sans pouvolr la 
quitter de plus de cent pas. (307-308) 



Lea Halles at sunsett 


II (Plorent) se glalsait aussl, le soir, aux beaux couchers 
de soleil, qui decoupalent en nolr lea fines dentelleB dea 
Halles, sur les lueurs rouges du ciel; la lumiere de cinq 
heurea, la poussiere volants dea derniers rayons, entrait par 
toutes les bales, par toutea lea rales des persiennes; c'etait 
oomme un transparent lumlneux et depoll, ou se dessinaient les 
arrdts minces^des piliers, les courbeo elegantes des charpentes, 
les figures geometriques des toltures. II s'emplissalt les 
yeux de cette Immense jpure lavSe a l'enore de chine sur un 
velln phosphorescent, reprenant son rdve de quelque machine 
oolossalo, avec see roues, ses leviers, ses balanciers, entre- 
vues dans la pourpre du charbon flambant sous la ehaudiere. 
(221-222) 

Les Halles " par les soirees de f lamme w * 

Male, par les soirees de flamme, quand les puanteurs montalent, 
traversant d'un flrsson les grands rayons Jaunes, comma des 
fumees chaudes. les nauBees le secouaient de nouveau, son rfive 
s'egaralt, a s'imaglner des etuves geantes, des cuves infectes 
d equarrlsseur ou fondalt la mauvaise gralsse d'un peuple. (222) 

lee Halles on cold nights : 

II restalt la quelques minutes (a sa ^enetre), aspirant 
fortement l'alr frais qul lui venalt de la Seine', par-dessus 
les maisons de la rue de Rivoli. En bas, confusement. les 
toltures des Halles eialalent leurs nappes grises. C'etait 
comme des lacs endormis, au milieu desquels le reflet furtlf 
de quelque tritre allumalt la lueur argentee d'un flot. Au 
loin les tolts des pavilions # de la boucherle et de la valee 
s'assombrlssalent encore, n'etaient plus que des entassements 
de tenebres reculant 1'horizon. II Joulssait du regard ce 
grand morceau de ciel qu'll avait en face de lui, de cet immense 
develop^ement des Halles, qui lui donnait, au milieu des rues 
etranglees de Paris, la vision d|un bord de mer, aveo les eaux 
mortes et ardoisees d'une bale, a peine frisonnantes du roule- 
ment lointain de la houle, (193) 

Iiee Halles on nights when the moon is not vi sible : 

Par les nuits sans lune, elles s'assombrissaient; devenaient 
des laos morts, des eaux nolres, empestees et croupies. (454) 

Lee Halle b " par les nuits llmpldes " i 

Les nuits llmpldes les changeaient en fontaines de lumieres; 
les rayons coulaient sur les deux Stages de tolts, mouillant 
les grandes plaques de zinc, debord- t retombant au bord 
de ces immenses Vasques superposees --4) 
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Las Halles could thus be portrayed at all hours of the day and 
In all atmospheric conditions, like the motifs of Monet’s series, 
since the principal goal sought by Zola was not the representation of 
the area of the markets as an end in itself but as a means to the 
achievement of light and color. This goal is stated in Lb Ventre de 
Paris as follows i 

A cheque heure les Jeux de lumiere changeaient a.lnsi les 
profils des Halles, depuis les bleuissements du matin et 
les ombres de midi, Jusqu'a l'lncendie du soleil couchant, 
s eteignant dans la oendre grise de la orepuscule, (222) 

When both the vibrations of the inanimate objects of Les Halles and 

the vibration* or reactions of the people of Les Halles are viewed 

collectively, Lo Ventre de Paris assumes a wholly impressionistic 

finish, that is, it becomes an impressionistic canvas upon which is 

found a vibrating surface of color spots bathed in light. 
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CONCLUSION 

The phenomena of literary Naturalism and art^stio Impressionism 
are then, it can be argued, synonymous. Both o' tuese movements in 
the creative arts flourished in France during the decade 1870-1880. 

It is a decade traditionally considered by art historians as character¬ 
ized by the impressionistic aesthetic, at the time it lb consider¬ 
ed by literary historians as characterized by the naturalistic aesthetic. 
Is such the decade 1870-1880 appears at the outset as an historical 
period characterized by two equally important and distinct movements 
in the creative arts. As has been demonstrated in this study, the 
decade 1870-188C is characterized by only one aesthetic, that of 
Impressionism. The apparent aesthetic contradiction, moreover, resu3 ,s 
in the creation of an eternal moment in the creative arts. It is an 
eternal moment in the creative arts in that both the impressionistic 
artists and Emile Zola utilized in the creation of ait the aesthetic 
of Impressionism and demonstrated that such an aesthetic was a valid 
base for the oreation of art. 

Stylistically, literary Naturalism and artistic Impressionism 
are also synonymous. The technique utilized by Emile Zola to represent 
verbally the reality he observed and documented is wholly that technique 
which was utilized by the principal artists of Impressionism, particular¬ 
ly Monet, to refashion reality aesthetically. It is a technique which, 
in fact, overrides Emile Zola's naturalistic thesis, a thesis founded 
on +he desire to present reality objectively without the subjective 
intervention of the author either directly or through the technique 
utilized in oomposision. The naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola is, 
however, overridden in a laige part, by the highly subjeotive ia- 
preaeionistio technique which Lola utilized as a means of aesthetically 
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refashioning reality. It ia an identical technique which Zola 
acclaimed throughout the decade during whloh Impressionism fought 
the traditional academy Jury, Zola, in praising the impressionist 
teohnique, severly criticized the reality represented thereby, as 
naive, optimistic and idealized. Impressionism, in short, became the 
scapegoat of the generation of 1880, a generation which had initially 
aoolailmed the art of Impressionism but which, in the 1880's would or 
oould no longer accept sensation as a basis for art. The material 
prosperity of the early years of the Third Republic resulted in a 
general societal hysteria, a hysteria of self-congratulation induced 
by the significant technical and scientific aooompllshments of a 
generation innundated with scientism and the scientific method. It 
was a society which acolaimed the pursuit of objective truth as its 
primary objective. The purely aesthetic objective of Impressionism 
had, in short, been supplanted by a didactic objective, an objective 
which was most significantly represented by the prose productions of 
Emils Zola. That society did not, however, in any instance, reject 
the impressionistic technique which was utilized by Zola to accomplish 
his didactic objective. 

Yet, Just as the art of Impressionism had been the scapegoat of 
the generation of 1880, so did the Naturalism of Zola become the 
scapegoat of the generation of 1890, That society, which had ten 
years earlier acclaimed Zola and his naturalistic thesis, reacted in 
1890 adversely to the materialistic and scientific philosophy of 
Naturalism, Hauser remarks: 


The curious thing was that at a time when Naturalism already 
seemed to have won the day, it was attacked with such bitterness 
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What was it that people would not iorglv« Jalism 

or pretended not to be able to forgiv*. ism, it was 

asserted, was an indelicate, indeoent and obscene art, the 
expression of an Insipid, materialistic philosophy, the in¬ 
strument of a clumsy and heavy-handed democratic propaganda, 
a collection of boring trivia, and vulgar banalities, a rep¬ 
resentation of reality which in its portrayal of society 
described only the wild, ravenous, undisciplined animal in 
man and only his works of destruction; the dissolution of 
human relationships, the undermining of the family, the nation, 
and religion, in short, it was destructive, unnatural and 
hostile to life. 69 

Naturalism was then denied existence by the very group which had ten 
years earlier aoclaimed it as the fullest expression of that society's 
materialistic objectives. Tet, just as the principal critics of the 
art of Impressionism had not denied or criticized the impressionistic 
technique (its structural and stylistic principles), so the critics 
of Naturalism did not deny or criticize the technique of Naturalism. 

In both instances, the technique utilized is identical—it is an 
impressionistic technique. In both instances it was not found un¬ 
suitable for the creation of art, even though the ideologies, implied 
or expressed, utilizing this technique were criticized severely. It 
is a technique which was subsequently adopted and utilized by the 
principal symbolist poets, who accepted neither the impressionistic 
nor the naturalistic point of view, but,,at the same time, utilized 
their technique of composition. Hauser underlines this point as 
follows: 


Symbolism, with its optical and accoustio effects, as well as 
the mixing and combining of different sense data and the re¬ 
ciprocal action between the various art forms, aBOve all, what 
Mallarm4 understood by the "reconquest from music of the 
property of poetry" is impressionistic. 70 

The symbolists at the same time developed to their highest level the 

figurative techniques tha^ Impressionism utilized as a basis for 


^ Hauser, p. 882 
70 Hauser, p. 896 
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descr ption, primarily the metaphor: 


Symbolism represents the final result of the development 
which began with Romanticism, that is, the discovery of the 
metaphor as the germ call of poetry and which led to the 
richness of impressionistic imagery, 7l 

A. preoooupation with the momentary quality of reality was 
similiarly adopted by the symbolist poets, primarily MallarmS. It is 
the result of the prevalent negativism of the generation out of which 
Symbolism emerged. This negativism produced a societal attitude that 
is not unlike that which was produced in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries in Prance by the final impact of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, In other words, the dominant negativism of the generation of 
Emile Zola and that of the generation of the Prenon Revolution pro¬ 
duced in the following generations an exaggerated idealism or romantic¬ 
ism, Hauser states: 


The mood of crisis leads to a renewal of the idealistic and 
mystical trends and produces a reaction against the pre¬ 
vailing pessimism, a strong tide of faith. It is only in the 
course of this development that Impressionism looses its 
connection with Naturalism and becomes transformed, especially 
in literature, into a new Romanticism. 72 P J 


The Romanticism of which Hauser speaks is unquestionably Symbolism, 
Whereas the romantic poets of the early years of the nineteenth 
century, when confronted with significant situations endangering their 
idealized conception of reality, sought refuge in physical movement 
or flight in an attempt to confront reality, the symbolists sought 
refuge in the moment itself. It is a type of internal movement. The 
flight into the moment of the symbolists when represented poetically 
represents a non-discursive representation of reality. It is a voyage 
into the unknown and the pure. The sensual moment of the Impressionists 
was thereby transformed into the moment of poetic creation whioh serves 

Hauser, p. 896 
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as She key to a non-discurslve and pure realm beyond the scope of 

sensual evidence and experimentation., In so doing, the symbolist 

poets elevated the figurative language of Impressionism to Its 

highest level in that the metaphor had been liberated from an obligation 

to represent reality discursively. Hauser states: 

Mallarae's generation discovered the difference between symbol 
and allegory and made symbolism as a poetic Btyle the con¬ 
scious alma of Its endeavors; it recognized,even though it was 
not always able to give expression to its insight, that 
allegciy is nothing but the translation of an abstract idea 
into the form of ajconcrete image, whereby the idea continues 
to a certain extent to be independent of its metaphorical 
expression and oould also be expressed in another form, whereas 
the symbol brings the idea and the image into an invisible 
unity, so that the transformation of the. image also implies 
the metamorphosis of the idea. In short, the content of a 
symbol cannot be translated Into any other form, but a symbol 
can, on the other hand, be interpreted in various ways and 
this variability of the interpretation, the apparent in¬ 
exhaustibility of the meaning of the symbol, is its most 
essential characteristic. 73 

What Mallarml and the symbolist poets had done was to remove the 
cathedral from Monet's canvas. Monet's oanvases are then no longer 
allegorical representations of reality. When the cathedral is taken 
away there remains a type of residue which was, in fact, the principal 
material of both Impressionism and Symbolism. Impressionism, however, 
needed the discursive cathedral. Mallarme, on the other hand, was 
carried into the realm of the impressionistic residue without the 
discursive cathedral. Allegorical interpretation was then no longer 
possible. To the symbollBt poets the impressionistic residue was 
purified language. "The poet must, " as Mallarml said, "give way to 
the initiative of the words,";"he must allow himself to be borne along 
by the current of language, by the spontaneous succession of images 
and visions"whioh implies that language is not only more poetio but 
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also mors philosophic than reason." Language is, In other words, 
a dynamic process. The restrictions Imposed hy reason are Identical 
to those Imposed on the Rouen Cathedral In Monet's canvases. Yet 
Just as the variations on an impressionistlo allegorical motif are 
limitless, so too are the Interpretations made possible by the dynamic 
process which is Bymbolist language. In both lnstanoes, it is an 
Identical technique. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that the principles of art are 
valuable in the study of literature. It has been through the study of 
the aesthetic, structural and stylistic principles of Impressionism in 
art that it has been possible to determine that Emile Zola, the 
principal naturalistic novelist of the nineteenth century in France, 
is also an impressionistic novelist. These principles similarily 
provide a basis for the hypothesis that literary Symbolism is also 
founded on the aesthetic, structural and stylistic principles of 
Impressionism in Art, an hypothesis whidh can only be verified by an 
examination of symbolist prose and poetry using as a means of 
elucidation the aesthetic, structural, and stylistic principles of 
art that characterized that particular historical period. 
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The Renaissance Conception of Space and Art 
in the Nineteenth - Century French Novels Madame Bovary 

The fact that the primary spatial and aesthetic principles 

rudimentarily established during the Italian Renaissance were 

utilized by the principal painters in the West in the four- 

hundred-year period from the reintegration of classical form 

and classical content in the fifteenth century to the formulation 

of the cubist perspective in the final decades of the nineteenth 

century has been convincingly documented.' 1 ’ That those same 

principles were utilized in genres other than painting in the 

2 

same period has, in part, been established. What we will 
demonstrate in this examination of Madame Bovary is that the 
Renaissance conception of space and art, an extremely rich basis 
for the creation of art which was modified and supplemented 
according to the particular mode of consciousness and spatio- 
temporal needs of numerous historical periods, permeates the 
genre of the novel in France in the nineteenth century. Flaubert, 
in fact, is the first novelist in France to thoroughly exploit 
the possibilities of the Renaissance spatial and aesthetic 
system in the period that that conception of space and art 
was considered a valid basis for the creation of art. That 
this is true can be illustrated by examining Madame Bovary in 
terms of three tendencies—and we call them such advisedly— 
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characteristic of the Renaissance world view and of much art 
at that time. 3 During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(1) an increasing preoccupation with the study of man, nature, 
and the relationship between man and the natural world can be 
noted. At the same time, (2) a new historical consciousness 
develops which ultimately results in (3) a new structure for 
art. 

The study of man, nature, and the relationship between 
man and the natural world is not, to be sure, an entirely new 
development of the Renaissance. The Renaissance point of view 
with reference to man and nature, however, represents, in many 
respects, a departure from the medieval perspective. Certain 
analogies, it is our contention, can be drawn between Seznec's 
discoveries concerning the pagan divinities during the Middle 
Ages and during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
between the medieval and Renaissance points of view toward man, 
nature, and the relationship between man and empirical reality 
in both periods.^ During the Middle Ages, pagan mythology and 
Christianity are often reconciled, particularly by the Neoplatonists, 
by means of the allegorical method of interpretation. The pagan 
gods, as such, are seen as vehicles for the expression of an 
idea, more often than not, Christian doctrine. Similarly, 
nature is often seen by medieval man as a vehicle for that same 
doctrine. Art, then, is the study of man and God and of the 
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relationship between man and God. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, however, the mythological tradition is 
interrupted when the inherited iconographic types for the pagan 
divinities are abandoned in favor of the classical models. 
Similarly, during this same period, nature is no longer seen 
exclusively as a vehicle for the expression of Christian doctrine. 
The natural world, of which man is considered to be an integral 
part, is no longer seen as an enigma to be explained by reference 
to divine laws, but rather as something which man can know by 
recourse to natural laws. Art, then, becomes the study of man, 
nature, and the relationship between man and the natural world. 

Inasmuch as men of the Renaissance begin to view not only 
the pagan gods but also nature and man as potential ends in 
themselves and not as ideological vehicles, it is inevitable 
that a new historical consciousness--a new conception of time— 
develops. Again, Seznec's study of the survival of the pagan 
gods will help to elucidate this point. In reconciling pagan 
mythology with Christianity, medieval man adapted the pagan 
gods to contemporary taste and culture. Mercury, for example, 
is transformed into a bishop by medieval artists. Seen with 
reference to a concept of time, this transformation of Mercury 
into a European Christian is revealing. It serves to underline 
the fact that medieval man, in many instances, makes no real 
distinction between past time and the present; between, for 
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example, classical antiquity and the Middle Ages. Renaissance 
man, however, perceives distinctions in time between, for 
example, the thirteenth century and classical antiquity— 
the latter being seen as a totality which is not only his¬ 
torically distant and distinct from the present but also as an 
ideal time more desirable than the present.-’ It is this 
discovery of depth in time which results in the new historical 
consciousness of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Given the fact that Renaissance man acknowledges that 
nature and man can be seen as ends in themselves, and given 
the new historical consciousness of the period, it is not 
surprising that a new means of portraying or structuring what 
is perceived is developed. Changes in the formal patterns or 
structures of art are, in this respect, as Robertson explains 
in A Preface to Chaucer : Studies in Medieval Perspectives , 
similar to those in language. Both are representative of "a 
continuing adaptation of the means of human expression to the 
needs of a changing cultural environment, and this adaptation 
involves new ways of formulating what is 'seen' in the world, 
both concretely and abstractly."^ Each age, therefore, has 
its own vocabulary of patterns. The distinguishing feature 
of that structural model which characterizes much art at the 
time of the Renaissance—a feature which sets it apnrt but not, 
of course, above the art of the Middle Ages--is the use of the 
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so-called laws of single viewpoint linear perspective, thought 

to have been largely the discovery cf Paolo Uccello. Unlike 

much art of the medieval period—a dominat formal convention 

of which is the tendency to structure in terms of symmetrical 

patterns characteristically arranged with reference to an 

abstract hierarchy—much of the art of the Renaissance is 

structured by the use of single viewpoint linear perspective 

within a closed geometric space. The symmetrical patterns of 

medieval art result, it can be argued, from the fact that 

nature and the natural world, for example, like the pagan 

divinities, are structured so as to coincide with the Christian 

world view. The Renaissance type pattern, on the other hand, 

results from the fact that nat re and the natural world are 

reconciled with Euclidean geometry. In speaking of DUrer's 

celebrated sky map of 1515 Seznec remarks: "Cette alliance de la 

vigueur et de la fougue, du calcui et de la vie, caractSrise, 

sans doute, le g6nie propre de Dtlrer; mais elle est aussi comme 

un signe des temps: retrouver a la fois les formes et le savoir 

des anciens, leur imagination poGtique et leur connaissance du 

monde; concilier comme eux la mythologie et la gSomStrie, tel 

n 

sera le reve des plus grands esprits de la Renaissance."' 

Such, then, are three dominant tendencies characteristic 
of the Renaissance world view and of much art at that time. 

They represent, respectively, the Renaissance point of view 
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INTRODUCTION 

The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the similar 
political, social and religious factors that caused their creation, 
often closely related. In a movement suoh as Romanticism the inter¬ 
relationships of the creative arts are clearly seen, but they are 
perhaps more dlffloult to perceive in artistic movements that have 
neither the duration nor the motive power of Romanticism. Such were 
the literary ar artistlo movements in France from the Second Empire 
to the end of the century. During that period every aspect of society 
underwent, in varying degrees, a radical change; a change, as Hauser 
indicates, "that was more pronounced than in all the centuries since 
the beginning of modern urban clvillzation. H 1 This reorientation of 
soolety produced a subsequent literary and artistic reorientation 
that can clearly be seen in the literary and artistlo artifacts of 
that period. The Seoond Empire, which produced the art of Courbet, 
Flaubert, Corot and Baudelaire, is, at the same time, the society 
out of which would develop the art of Zola, Degas, Renoir, Manet, 

Monet and Huysmane, to mention only a few. The apparent diversity 
of the oreatlons of these post-Romantlo artists and writers has 
resulted 1 the oreatlon of a multitude of labels invented by 
literary and art hit orians in an attempt to offer an explanation of 
the art and literature created in France during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, -hese labels—Realism in literature. Real¬ 
ism in art. Naturalism in literature, Impressionism in art. Symbol¬ 
ism in literature—obscure and in many cases deny the presence of 

^Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art Yol. 4. (New Torki 
Alfred Knopf, 1951), p. b2. 
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similarities In style and technique among these post-Romantio 
artists and writers. This is particularly true with what has been 
oalled Naturalism in literature, as exemplified in the novels of 
Smile Zola, and Impressionism in art, as exemplified in the canvases 

of Olaude Monet.2 

It is the contention of this study that Zola's literary Natural¬ 
ism and Monet's artistic Impressionism are not unrelated movements in 
the creative arts. In an attempt to demonstrate that the works of 
Monet end Zola are, in faot, constructed on the basis of an identical 
aesthetio and with similar structural and stylistic devioes, the 
principles of art history are useful. Helmut Hatzfeld views this 
means of analysis "as imperative in those cases where literary texts 
may oontain structural elements that would perhaps remain obscure 
without the elucidation of the arts of design." 5 To approach a 
literary text by using the principles of art is perhaps more u? 


iiit aS l87 £ J uret Pointed out that Monet was the lmpresslon- 

lst, par excellence. Subsequent critical opinion has borne out this 
contemporary observation. In 1943 Maurice Malingue ( Olaude Monet . 

Les Documents d'lrt, Monaco, p. 11) remarked* "Quand on parleJe 
1 Impressionnisme, le nom de Olaude Monet vient immediatement a l'es- 
♦ i 4 .° ? ue P e ? d ® nt le couT8 de sa longue existence, le grand 

“J? 1 d ! S P el ? tres group5s sous cette designation a pour- 
sulyre 1 application des thaories du mouvement Jusqu‘a l'extrdme 
limlte des possibilltes picturales et humalnes. De tous les peintres 
qul partiolperent aux combats de l'epoque hirolque, Olaude Monet est 
done le seul qui represents veritablement 1'Impressionnisme." Similar 
remarks were made by William Seitz in I960 in reference to Monet’s 
alii 1 ?*?!! ? n ' tha ,P®® t “ In, P re 8Bloniat8 ( Olaude Monet . The Library of 
Great Painters, I960, n, 10)* "indeed. Monet's reputation seems to 
have fluctuated along with that of Impressionism in general, and 

f^ 1 M«t^i th ?' rtle8 a J d fortleB t 5 e direction was usually downward, 
for historical aocounts were so often couched negatively* the t.chiive- 
aente of Renoir, Odzanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, Oaugin were alleged to 
have hinged on their rejection of the formlessness of Impressionism. 

Jd o!ti nf 0 tL 7ear ! ? a * th0 4 op P o,lt * 8lde the ooin point- 

ionlsm 1 Xh It iLl l had his origin in Impress- 

t,ew Iork ' c “ ford 
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useful when dealing with periods of history characterized by a ten¬ 
dency towards Realism, for It Is In the plastic arts, as Hourtloq 
explains, that this tendency, 1. s. Realism, Is always first ex¬ 
pressed : 


Oe sont les oeuvres de la plastlque qul formant le goflt, 
flxent le jugement esthetlque—qul plus que la nature 6tab- 
llssent une norma pour nos jugements de vdritd et ds beaut6, 
Oitte correspondence du style d'une'eoole et du goflt d'une 
generation trouve sa confirmation dans les tlmolgnages litt6r- 
airee. Deux oatdgories de monuments nous rensilgnent but les 
variations de l'esthdtique oolleotlve, les oeuvres des artistes 
et c«lles des dorivalns. II apparalt alors, avec Evidence, que 
dans les dpoques d'Invention plttoresque ou plastlque, o'est 
des ateliers que partent las Initiatives et non des Jeux phll- 
osophlquesj les formes nalssent du metier et non de la pens^e; 
or£er, o'est reallser une idde, mals o'est la main qul la 
cherohe et quand l'esprlt la reoonnalt, o'est apres au'une 
main l'a decouverte. Les litterateurs r^allsteset desorlp- 
t lve8 ne peuvent fleurlr que but un public forme a 1' obser¬ 
vation des Images de la nature ou de l'art par les arts 
flgurls—alors, le.leoteur retrouve dans les mots ses rimlnls-- 
oenoes vieuelles. 4 

A. osrtaln ohronologloal discrepancy Is therefore often noted among 
the creative arts In periods of Realism. Hauser underlines this point 
as follows: "Ths most productive period of a realistic form of art Is 
often completely past when the ramlfloatlons of the painterly styl- 
lstlos and aesthetics begin to emerge In literature." 5 Suoh is the 
oase with Impressionism In literature In the nineteenth century In 
Pranoe. 

A preolse understanding of the the aesthetlo and stylistic 
principles of Impressionism In art, principles with whloh Emile Zola 
was doubtless famllar, and which, in all probability, were fundamental 
In the formation of Zola's own stylistic and aesthetic principles, is. 


* Louis Hourtloq, L'lrt et lltterature (Paris: Plammarion, 
19*6J, PP. 26-37. 
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therefore, essential In order to understand the novellstlo technique 
of Balls Zola* For It Is only by a systematic and oareful analysis 
of the aesthetlo and etylistlo principles of the artistic media that 
a valid correlation of the fine arts In any period can be made. The 
conclusion of this study may show that Bmlle Zola, considered the 
most important natural! 1stlo writer In the nineteenth century In Prance, 
utilized In the creation of his novels a technique not unlike that 
utilized by 0lauds Monet* 


6 It Is beyond the soope of this study to give & detailed acoount 
of Emile Zola's affiliations with Claude Monet, the Impressionists and 
their art. Sufficient documents exist which reveal that throughout 
the period 1865-1 880 Zola maintained his enthusiasm for Impressionism, 
''an art whloh he championed so ardently In the early 1860's and upon 
whloh he made impossible demands In the 1880's. During the decade 
In whloh the art of Impressionism fought the traditional Jury of the 
Academy, Zola published four complete Salons and four reviews of major 
exhibitions, both Independent and public, all of which acclaimed the 
art of Impressionism. For more Information on Zola's affiliations with 
the artists of Impressionism and their art, the following workB are 
recommended: 1. John Hewald, The History of Impressionism (New York: 

The Museum of Modern Art, 196T7 pp. 144, lS$, 362, 387, 412, 445, 534. 

2. Henri Mitterand.Jo^a: Journallste (Paris: Colin. 1962). 3. F* Yf. 

J. Hammings. "Zola, Manet et les lmpressionnistes,* PMU Sept. 195^8, 
pp. 407-17. 4. Bmlle Zola. Salons (Geneva, Droz, 1959) 5. lionello 

.Tenturi, Ie^ Archives de l 1 lmpresslonnlsme II (Paris: Durand-Rue 1, 1939, 
•PP* 274-75, 76-80. O. Jaoques Letheve. Imprest lonnlates et Svmbcllates 
devanl la presse (Paris: Colin, 1959) PPT35-46, Il5-ii7.“ - 
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TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF ARTISTIC IMPRESSIONISM 

Impressionism in art as an historical phenomenon has been clearly 
defined. It represent* the artistio effort of a relatively small 
group of artists in Franoe during the last third 01 the nineteenth 
oentury, particularly the period between 1874-1886, the years of the 
first and last Impressionistic exhibitions.? Tot to consider Impression¬ 
ism in art solely as an historical phenomenon Is, in a sense, to deny 
its essence, Impressionism is, at the same time, an aesthetio phenom¬ 
enon, whloh ooinolding with the historical phenomenon of Impressionism 
produoed an eternal moment in art. In other words, the principal 
artists of Impressionism utilized in the creation of art the aesthetic 
and stylistic principles of Impressionism during the historical per¬ 
iod generally considered as being the age of Impressionism. A writer 
suoh as Gide, for example, utilised what may be called a "classical" 
aesthetio in an historical period that is not generally considered by 
literary historians as the age of Classic ism. Gide, therefore, does 
not represent the phenomenon of Classicism in entirety since the 
historloal and aesthetio phenomena of Classloism do not coincide. 

As suoh, Gide's "classicism" is not pure, that is, it is not founded 
on the aesthetio and stylistic principles of the seventeenth oentury 
sinoe it has been colored by the historical difference. The Impression¬ 
ism of the late nineteenth oentury, on the other hand, represents an 
eternal moment in art in that the aesthetic and historical phenomena 
of Impressionism both coincide, 

7 

' The definition of Impressionism offered in this study is 
derived from an examination of the principal works of Claude Monat. 

When the term Impressionism is used herein it refers to the Impressionism 
of Monet. This doss not preclude the possibility that it might bs valid 
for other artists of Impressionism. Monet, however, is our primnry 
oonoern. 
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Fundamental to the aesthetic of Impressionism la a philosophy 

of movement that closely resembles that of the Greek philosopher 

Heraclitus, who maintained that the universe Is constantly changing 

and that the only constant Is change itself* The Heraclatlan symbol 

of flux, fire, was Interpreted by the Impressionists as a flow of 

water, a river, as expressed by Leibniz, Into which you cannot step 

twice. Donald McGinn, in underlining the Lelbnlzian concept of flux 

as the basis of Impressionism, views the art of Impressionism as a 

type of Proustlan reoreatlon of the pasts 

As the river of time constantly flows on the present moment 
14 Irretrelvably lost, except perhaps in memory. Thus the 
moment of inspiration that the artist experiences will never 
return, but through his art he has the power to give it a 
permanence that it could never aotually possess—not the per- 
manenoe of fact but rather the permanence of a momentary sen¬ 
sation forever captured in the work of art itself. 0 

Unlike Proust, however, the moment captured by the Impressionists is 
not a moment whose characteristics are determined by memory, but 
rather by an entirely perceptual or sensory experience, an "impress¬ 
ion". The means utilized by the Impressionists to liberate them¬ 
selves from the influence of memory, as W. 0. Seitz has determined, 
were reflections* 

It has been well said by W. 0. Seitz that for the Impression¬ 
ists, "reflections became a means of shaking off the world 
assembled by memory in favour of a world peroeived momentarily 
by the senses. In reflections the artifices so Important to 
workaday life are transformed into abstract elements in a 
world of pure vision." 9 

It is for this reason that W. 0. Seitz has stated that Monet's 

The River . 1868, is Monet's first picture which reproduoes the effeot 


3 Donald McGinn, Literature as a Fine Art (White Plains: Peterson, 
1959)* P* 303. 

9 Phoebe Pool, Impressionism (lew York: Praeger, 1967)* p.86. 
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of a momentary glance. He states: 

The River Is one of the first of Monet’s works that can 
properly be desoribed as In Impression. Its aspect denotes 
a wholly peroeptual experience: the color areas are flat and 
simple, as though observed only for a moment or through half- 
oloeed eye*. Bxoept for the figure seated on the bank, the 
entire foreground Is a perforated screen of oool shadow behind 
which the glittering sky, shore and river eeem suspended. The 
tree trunks are flat bars rather than columns, and the one at 
the left Is broken by the spotting of sun through leaves; the 
foliage Is a green and yellow tapestry of which the smallest 
unit le a brush stroke rather than an Individual leaf. Objects 
which Monet chose to emphasize (suoh as the rowboat) are 
described with ease and precision: but to other detail ( suoh 
as the olothlng spread on Camille's lap) he gives little 
attention. Only gradually, and never positively, does one 
dlsoover that the spots of color aoross the \ver and between 
the tree trunks are boats and human flgures- -as If Monet had 
recorded what struck his eyes without pausing to Identify It. 10 

This canvas, as well as the majority of those Monet would paint 
throughout the rest of his life, thus represent a unique moment In 
the perpetuun mobile . It Is the triumph of the momentary over the 
permanent. It la the representation of a unique moment selected from 
a dynamic and constantly changing reality—a reality wherein chance 
Is the principle of all being and wherein the truth of the moment 
Invalidates all other truths. This Is the lesson which Monet early 
learned from Boudin In Le Havre. It was Boudin who first recommended 
to Monet that he paint directly from nature and In so doing avoid the 
static and somewhat artificial world of memory. Mallngue underlines 
this point as follows: 

Boudin apporta a Monet la revelation Immediate, foudroyante 
de la pelnture. "Tout oe qul est pelnt dlrectement, et sur 
place, lul disalt-11, a toujours une force, une puissance, 
une vivaclte qu'on ne retrouve plus dans l'atelier. H 


10 William 0. Seitz, Claude Monet (Hew Tork: Abrams, I960), 
p* 78. 

^ Maurloe Mallngue, Claude Monet (Monaoo: Les Documents D'Art. 
1943), p. 12. - 
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W. 0. 3eltz similarly underlines this point! 

Quite simply, Boudin put forward Impressionism's cardinal 
principle, thus elevating the shot oh--'with the Inevitable 
premium that it places on concentrated observation and rapid 
ezeoutlon—to the status of a completed work of art, 12 

in early manifestation of this lesson learned from Boudin is the 
Dejeuner sur l' herbe . 1865-66, which, although completed in the studio 
beoause of its great size (15 by 20 feet), represents a successful 
attempt by Monet to produce a life-sized figure composition that would 
be truer to nature than those of earlier artists. The dynamism of 
this sunlit forest landscape demonstrates clearly that Monet, unlike 
Manet, suooessfully integrated the figures with the landscape. This 
is true primarily because of the faot that Monet executed studies 
for the final work not in the studio, but rather sur place . Other 
oanvases,whloh dearly give evidence of the fact they were painted 
in front of the motif represented, from Monet's early period are 
Women in the Garden . 1866-67, The Seine at Bouglval . 1869 and On 
The Beach . Trouvllle . 1870. Seitz, in fact, has determined that the 
1870 painting The Beach . Trouvllle has particles of sand in the 
paint itself. Boudin, then, not only helped Monet to liberate him¬ 
self from the world of memory, but also started what Monet himself 
would call in 1891 his "search of the impossible,"^ the momentary 
presentation of reality. 

A preoccupation with the momentary as opposed to the permanent, 
the fundamental aesthetic principle of Impressionism, has been under¬ 
lined by Hauser as the basio experience of the nineteenth oentury. 1 * 

12 Salt*, jp, 12. 

13 Seitz, p. 36. 

14 Hauser, p. 925. 
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Emile Zola, perhaps the moat influential orltio of the art of 
Impressionism, similarly recognized the Importance of the momentary 
in the art of Impressionism, He stated: N 0n doit salsir la nature 
dans l'impreselonnisme d'une minute, II faut fixer a Jamals oette 
minute our la toile."^ 

The manner utilized by the impressionists to represent in a work 
of art a fleeting moment ohosen from the perpetuua of tlmi was dic¬ 
tated primarily by the historical situation in Pranoe following the 
establishment of the Seoond Empire, the "moment 1 * in Taini's concept¬ 
ion of the term. It was an ago during whloh an emphasis was beginning 
to be plaoed, in spite of the oppressive propagandists machinery of 
the Empire, on the simple and the ordinary, and not on the monumental 
and the exceptional. With the establishment of the Third Republlo, 
the monumental and the exceptional would be banished from art almost 
oompletely. These societal reorientations are clearly reflected in the 
republican and bourgeois-directed art of Impressionism, One need 
only compare the deliberately historical and aristooraoy-dlreoted 
Sword Danoe of (JerOme and Pantln-Iatour's Julia . Daughter of Augustus . 
Returning from & Sight’s Debauche with the unpretentious canvases of 
the impressionists ( The following paintings of Monet, for example* 
Argenteull Bridge. 1874; Duck Pond . 1873; Impression.Fog ; 1872; 

APPlt Trees Bloom . 1878; Th* Village Street . Vfrtheull . 1878; 

Poplars the Spte . 1890) t6 realize the almost banal quality of 
the subjeots ohosen by the impresslonistio artists. The contemporary 


1880 . 

Vol 


Smile Zola, "Le Haturalisme au Salon" Le Voltaire . 
0. Reported by Llonello Venturi, les Archives Ae j/lmp 
• II (Paris* Durand-Rue 1, 1939), P* *L79» 
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scene was their only subject matter. A letter from BazlUe to his 

parents in 1866 olearly demonstrates the impressionists' belief that 

only empirical reality is a fit subject for art: 

I have tried to paint as well as I oan the simplest possible 
subjects. In my opinion the subject matters little provided 
that what I do is interesting as painting. I have ohosen to 
paint our own age because this Is what I understand the best, 
because it is more alive, and because I am painting for , 

living people. So, of course, my piotures will be rejected. 16 

Devslopping concurrently with a preoocupation with the ordinary 
was an age of technology and soieuoe which would significantly trans¬ 
form what had formerly been primarily cultural oentere into industrial 


oitles in our modem sense of the term. The city would beoome a huge, 
r.prawllng organism Inhabited by the masses of humanity, the lower 


bourgeoisie—men who were becoming fully cognizant of their role in 
a huge and intricate urban machine. The cities, as Hauser Indicates, 


form the soil in whioh the new art of Impressionism is rooted: 

; i * 

iff* | jj^Im pre ss ion ism 




is an urban art and not only because it dis¬ 
covers the landscape quality of the city and brings painting 
each from the country to the town, but because it sees the 
world through the eyes of the townsmen who reacts to external 
^Impressions with the overstrained nerves of a modern technical 
man. It is an urban style, for it describes the changeability, 
the nervous rhythm, the sudden, sharp, but always ephemeral 
impression of city life, 


Monet's series of oanvases of the Saint-Lazare railroad station in 


Paris, painted during the winter of 1876-77, clearly illustrates 
the importance of urban motifs in his art, particularly in the period 
before 1880, as well as what oan be called Monet's urban style. 
Monet's skill in depicting different atmospheric conditions and times 
of day by means of rapid brush strokes, exeouted in front of the 
motif, is underlined by Mount as follows: 


16 Pool, p. 92. 

^ Hauser, p. 871 
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Thin slabs of color flowed smoothly from his sable brushes, 
coming together loosely on the canvas between a buff-toned 
webbing of bare cloth. It times the paint surface, hammered 
at by a steady ore scendo of strokes, linked up Into a unified 
globulated whole, achieving a new and varied beauty of 
shimmering, orystalllne text ure. The often disjointed sketoher's 
technique seen at Argenteull showed signs of developplng 
further Into a heavily daubed, floating diaphanous stirface, 
weaving a kind of descriptive orchestral tapestry that evoked 
place and atmosphere, light and shadow, so vividly that each 
scene(of the Gare Salnt - Lazare series) was presented to the 
mind's eye In all its subtle detail. 18 

This series of oanvases of the Gare Salnt-lazare, as well as the 
majority of those exeouted by Monet after 1866, represent, as Hauser 
has shown, the two basic feelings which life In an urban and suburban 
evnlronment produces, the feeling of being alone and unobserved on 
the one hand, and the Impression of roaring traffic. Incessant move¬ 
ment and constant variety on the other—a feeling not unlike that 
expressed by Baudelaire In that section of Les Fleurs du Mai entitled 
"Tableaux parlslens", nor unlike the sensation expressed by Ipolllnalre 
In the oubist poem "Zone." Such an environment leads to what Hauser 
has oalled "a fundamentally passive outlook on life,"*^that Is, a 
world view founded on the realization that the world of experience Is 
not permanent. The artist of Impressionism Is then a spectator, an 
observer of a dynamlo world who willingly submits to the chronologloal 
structure of empirical reality; he Is non-lnvolved, .-eceptive and,In 
some respects, contemplative. 

From suoh a standpoint the artists of Imprepllonlsm understood 
or perhaps saw more clearly the myriad effects of the developplng 
age of technology and science that they witnessed around them. Monet, 

In fact, through his artistic vision, not only Independently confirmed. 


10 Charles Merrill Mount, Monet (Hew York: Simon and Sohuster, 
19 66 ), f. 279. - 

19 


Hauser, p» 873 
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but unknowing!/ illustrated the optioal and chromatic laws arrived 

at by Helmholtz and Ohevreul, Mauolair states: 

Olaude Monet, oontinuant Olaude Lorraln et Turner, aura et 
le merits et l 1 originality d'ouvrir a la peinture une route 
nouvelle, en tirant de l'^tude des lois de la lumiere des 
constat ions soientlfiques. Son oeuvre est une oagnlflque 
verification des decouvertesfaites en optique par Helmholtz 
at par Chevreul. Rile est ne spontanyment de. la vision de 
l'fcrtiste, at elle se trouva fltre une demonstration rigour- 
eusa da prinoipes qua la paintre ne s'ast probablement Jamais 
souole da oonnaitre. # Par la puisaanoe de see faeultys, 

1 artiste s'ast trouva rejoindre la sclenoe, Son oeuvra est 
dono, non saulement la base elle-mdme du mouvement impression- 
lste proprement dlt, mals enoore de tout ce qui l'a sulve et 
le suivra dans l'ytude des lois dites chromatlques. *0 

These optioal and chromatlo laws, the oardinal principles of the 

teohnlque of Impressionism, were fully illustrated by Monet and 

Renoir in the late summer of 1869 when they painted near the Seine 

at Bouglval, It was there that Monet and Renoir made their discovery 

that the notions of form and oolor are inseparable, Oamille Mauolair 

explains this pom* as follows: 

Dans la nature, aucune couleur n'existe par elle-mdme. la 
coloration des objets est une pure illusion. La eeule source 
creatrlce des couleurs est la lumiere solaire qui enveloppe 
toutes choses et let ravels, selon les heures. aveo d'Infinlee 
modifications. 1^ mystere de la matlere nous echappe, nous 
lgnorons a quel moment exaot la r4alite se s4pare de l'lrrlal- 
ite. Tout oe que nous savons, o'est que notre vision a pris 
1 habitude de discerner dans l'univers deux notions, la forme 
et la couleur, mals oes deux notions sont inseparables. Ce 
n est que artifloiellement que nous distlnguons entre le 
dessin et la % coloration:dans la nature lls ne se dlstinguent 
pas. Ia lumiere revele les formes, et se Jouant but les 
diffyrents etats de la matlere, leur donne des ooloratlons 
dissemblables• Si la lumiere disparalt, formes et couleurs 
s evanoulssent ensemble. Nous ne voyons que des couleurs, 
tout a une couleur, et c'est par la perception des dlverses 
oouleurs frappant nos yeux que nous ooncevons les formes, 

0 *set-a-dire les limitations de oes couleurs. , .La oouleur 
est dono g4neratrloe du dessin. 21 


20 Camille Mauolslr. Les maltres de 1'imoressionnisme (Paris 1 

Llbrairle Ollendorff, 1903777pT5S:-- " " V 

21 Mauolair, pp. 22-23, 
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A realization that the notione of form and color are inseparable 
and that they are both determined entirely by light must necessarily 
have important consequences in art. They can be summarized as follows) 

I. ATMOSPHERE, NOT "LOCAL COLOR", IS THE REAL SUBJECT OP 
A PAINTING. 

Camille Mauolalr explains this point in the following manner) 

04 qu'on appelalt Jadis le "ton looal" eat une erreur) une 
feuille n'eet pas rerte, un tronc d'arbre n'est pae brun, 
et salon les heures, le vert de la feuille et le brun de 
l'arbre se modifient. Ce qu'il faut done 4t^dier sur oes 
objects, si l'on veut rappeler leur oouleur a qui regards un 
tableau, o'est la composition de l'atmosphere qui s'interpose 
entre eux et le regard. L'atmosphere est le sujet riel 4u 
tableau, tout ce qui y est r4pr<sent4 n'existe qu'a travers 
ells, 22 

Konet's Westminster B ridge . 1871, is a splendid example of a painted 

atmosphere. Unlike the Beach at Salnte-Adrease . 1867, this scene of 

the Thames le permeated by an atmosphere which precludes the painting 

of intellectually perceived or abstraot color and form. Seitz 

describes the atmospheric quality of this oanvas as follows) 

This evocative riversoape ( Westminster Bridge . 1871) is one 
of the finest examples of Monet's work during his wartime 
stay in England. . . In sharp contrast to the Dutch canvases 
of the same year, its color soheme is one of atmospherlo 
unity rather than opposition. Every square inch of surface 
is permeated by the tremulous mist—at onoe gold, pink, green, 
and violet—that transforms the stone of the distant build¬ 
ings into delioat r patterns of warm or oold blue and the 
bridge into a soft, rhythmio extension of the horizontals 
of the wharf. 23 

II, SHADOWS ARE COLORED. 

Mauolalr offers the following explanation) 

L'ombre n'est pas tine absence de lumlere, male une lumlere 
d'une autre qualitd et d'une autre valeur. L'ombre n|est 
pas un endroit au paysage ou lalumlera cesse, mais ou 
elle est subordonnee a une lumlere qui nous paralt plus 
Intense. Dans 1*ombre vibrent a une vltesse diffdrente las 


22 Mauolalr, p, 24, 

23 Beits,Ip, 88 . 
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rayons du spectre, la peinture done, au lieu de representer 
1'ombre avec dee tone tout falts, derives du bltume et du 
nolr, devra rechercher la, comme dans lee parties olalree, 
le Jsu dee atomee de la lumlere solalre. 24 

Monet's skill In the painting of colored shadows Is well Illustrated 

In his rlverscapes ( The Seine at Bouglval . 1869; I* Grenoulllere . 1869; 

The Bridge at Argenteull . 1874) and In his snowscapes ( The Magpie . 1867- 

70; Snow Effeot at Vftheull . 1878). It was through their study of the 

effoots of sunlight on snow and water, as Rouart has determined, that 

taught the Impressionists that shadows were colored. He statesi "Their 

study of the effects of sunlight on snow (paralleling their study of 

sunlight on water) led them to discover, empirically, the fact that 

shadows too are oharged with oolor. The whiteness of the new-fallen 

snow provided an Ideal ground for subtle variations of oolor." 2 ^ Seitz 

aptly desorlbes the shadows In The Magpie . 1867-70, as follows* 

"Frigid sunlight falling on the powdry drift In the palest of yellows, 

pinks, and violets delineates Its surface In geooetrlo shadows that 

are Immaculate In their blueness and transparency." 

III. COLORS IRE MODIFIED BY REFRACTIOH. 

Again, It Is Camille Mauolalr who offers an explanation of 

this new conception of color arrived at by Monet and Renoir while 

painting together at Bouglval* 

Les oouleurs dans l'ombre se modlflent par la refraction. 
O'est-a-dlre que, par exemple, dans un tableau representant 
un interieur, la source de lumlere (une fendtre) peut n'fltre 
pas lndlquee* la lumlere olrculant dans le tableau sera dono 


24 Mauclalr, p. 25. 

2 5 Denis Rouart, Claude Monet (Paris* Sklra, 1958), p. 41. 

26 Seitz, p. 76. 
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composes dee reflets des rayons dont on ne volt pas la source, 
et tous le8 objets, etant des mlrolrs ou ces reflets vlennent 
se heurter, s'lnfluenoeront mutuellement de ces choos. Leurs 
oouleurs lnflueront lss unes^sur les autres, m§me si leurs 
surfaces sont ternes. Un gres rouge pose sur un tapis bleu 
pretextera un eohange tree subtil, male absolument mathematlque, 
entre oe bleu et ce rouge, et cet echange des ondes luolneuses 
creera entre les deux couleurs une zone de reflets composes de 
l'une et d'autre. # Ces reflets composites oonstltueront une 
gamme de tonalities oomplementalres des deux princlpales. Ces 
couleurs oomplementalres sont possibles a ^valuer mathematlque- 
ment en optlque. 2 ? 

The beginnings of Monet's understanding of this Impressionistic 
technique can be seen rather early In his career. Is early as 1866-67 
It can be seen Illustrated in Women In the Carden , wherein the face of 
the seated figure Is, as Seitz has determined, "illuminated from below 
by a blue reflection from her white gown." 2 ® That Is to say, the flesh 
tones of the faoe of the seated figure assume, In places, a bluish 
tonality In that they are within the chromatic milieu of the blue 
reflection on the white gown. A more complete illustration of the 
principle of refracted color is found In La Grenoulllere . 1869* and 
The Bridge at Argenteull . 1874* In the former, the Juxtapo-ltion of 
separate strokes of unblended colors utilized by Monet to represent 
the water, particularly In the Immediate foreground, results in a 
dynamic field of sparkling oolor. The application of separate strokes 
of varying shades of yellow, blue and green produces a field of color 
oomposed of these colors as wall aa. their coaplbmentarles. Monet has 
thereby oreated a sensation of movement and quivering light. The same 
effect is produced In The Bridge at Argenteull . 1874. The broken 
strokes of pure oolor utilized in the representation of the water 
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produce an altogether momentary presentation of reality, that Is to 

say, an Impression, his quality of Monet's art was early recognized 

by Emile Zola, who In the late 1860's remarked* 

II est si facile, si tentant de falre de la Jolle couleur 
aveo de l'eau, du del, % et du solell. qu'on dolt remercler 
le petntre qul consent a se prlver d'un succes certain en 
pelgnant les vagues telles qu'll les a rues... Tout le monde 
connait oe pelntre offlclel de marines qul ne peut pelndre une 
vague sans en tlrer un feu d'artlfice. Voue rappelez-vous ces 
trlomphants oomps de solell changeant la mer en gelee de 
grosellle, ces valsseauz empananchls par les feux de Bengale 
d'un astre de feerie? Helasl Olaude Monet n'a pas de ces 
gentillesses-la.' 

All of the above consequences which Monet and Renoir derived from 

the realization that the notions of form and color are Inseparable and 

that they are both determined entirely by light are manifested In the 

oanvases created by Mone• and Renoir In the late summer of 1869. It 

Is for this reason that »be Pool has oalled the year 1869 one of 

the most significant years In tb*» history of Impressionism. She states* 

Although one cannot ay definitely that the Impressionist 
movement was launohed In any particular year, since Its genesis 
was Inevitably gradual, the year I 869 , during which Renoir and 
Monet were painting together at Bougival, may, perhaps, be 
oalled the most decisive... Although five years were to pass 
before the first Impressionist exhibition was held and the 
movement acquired Its name. In faot. Impressionism was already 
born. 50 

The specific nature of the moments captured by Monet and Renoir 
In their canvases by means of their impressionistic technique Is 
determined wholly by their conception of empirical reality. Their 
art corresponds to the aesthetic experience described by Kant, wherein 
"pleasure Is related to the simple apprehension of the form of an 
object without referring this apprehension to a oertaln knowledge. 


29 

Daniel Wlldensteln, Monet : Impressions (Lausanne * International 
Art Book, no date), p. 7. 
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Pool, pp. 54-56 
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the representation does not refer to the object but only to the 
aubjeet." 31 Inherent In this definition of the aeethetlo experience 
deeorlbed by Kant are two of the fundamental characteristics of the 
Impressionistic moment-an antl-lntelleotual Ideal and a search for 
beauty. Bewaldb remarks in reference to the ten views of the ttare 
Ma^nt -J azare , 1376 - 77 . are. In this connection, very revealing: 

2 r?Se y m^f h LS? Te , halle,i ln . th0se »orl» the conquest of one 
or the moot typical scenes of modern llfe--a scene never 

in^r ra i reate ? ?rtlst 8 -had It not been thlt lEnSt" 

the railroad at V ?< d ° f any . 800lal consolousness. He found In 
the railroad station a pretext rather than an end In Itself* 

but d d?d°I e t ed aDd f robed tha Plctoral aspects of machinery * 

^n-S!. C SS!oSSp l i: « beauty, 

Zmpreeelonlsm Is, then, unlike religious art, neither dldaotlo nor 
utilitarian. 1 . euch the srt of Impressionism represents an en¬ 
thusiastic search for beauty. Ihle beauty.the Impressionists believed, 
was to be found In the transitory contemporary scene. *Ila r.oh.roh.nt 
dans l'apparance mobile une <ternlt«. Ell. ,st caches partout oett. 
beauti qu'lle poursulvent et Us sent les premiers a la dicouvrlr." 33 
In so doing they discovered, as Venturi states, "a new form of beauty 
where It had not been believed that beauty existed .- 34 The Immediate 
satisfaction they experienced In dealing with such a fluid and dy¬ 
namic reality resulted In their finding, as Venturi explains, “a new 
form Of appearance without pretending that their form of appearance 
was the form of reallty."35 lB artist, espousing an antl-lntelleotual 


__Rout.rsvard, "The Accentuated Brush Stroke of the 

BaJerr^e^'MaffrffMf £ ^ Art Cr iticism (Baltimore, 

32 Rewald, p. 379 . 

II Il^Pr<»" 8 lonnl 8 me francal f (Geneve :Lroz f 1952), p.275, 

35 V«nturi # p. 112 . 


Ideal, the attainment of beauty was their only preoocupatlon. They 

found, therefore. In emplrioal reality, unlimited subjeot matter. This 

Is true In that the true subjeot of their paintings is light. This 

point le substantiated by Mauclalr as follows! 

la lumiere est 1'unique aujet du tableau! l'intirit des objets 
est secondalre. la pelnture alnsl comprise devlent un art 
absolument optique^une recherche d'harmonles, une sorts de 
poems natural tout a fait distinct de l'ezpresslon du style, 
du dessln qul ont ete les buts capltauz de la pelnture pre¬ 
cedents et 11 faut presqueinventer un autre nom pour cet 
art special, qul, tout en etant pleinement plctural, se 
rapproche autant de la muslque qu'll s'eloigne de la litter- 
ature, 36 

The same motif oould then be painted repeatedly since at no two 
moments of Its existence would It be bathed In an Identical light and 
atmosphere, Monet's series of paintings of the same motif ( The Facade 

ChMM) Cro*s ZrJev.* 

£f the Rouen Oathedral . The Houses of Parliament , the HaystacKs near 

A 

sire ray . The Poplars 5 a EjJte, Venice , and TJje Water Lilies) , 
which Seitz defines as "sequential cycles of light, weather or season, "37 
brilliantly exemplify Monet's relentless pursuit of the pagentry of 
light. It is for this reason that Pool has referred to Monet's 
series as "the very essence of Impressionism."^® Seitz concurs when 
he states! "Monet was more of an impressionist In 1900 on the Thames 
than he was In Argenteuil. is his feverish scramble for the appropri¬ 
ate canvas proves, he was not representing a process of change but 
painting against time with the goal of eternalizing the instant," ^ 

The Instants whioh Monet sought to eternalize were, as his paintings 
of the Saint-Lazare railroad station demonstrate, presented exclusively 
for their pictorial quality and without any didactic intentions, Monet's 


36 Mauclalr, p. 28, 


57 William Seitz 
Museum of Modern irt. 
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38 Pool; p. 227, 

39 Seitz, Claude Monet ! Seasons and Moments , p, 34, 
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canvases were thus criticized by Emile Zola as naive and Incomplete, 

In an article In Le Voltaire In June 1880 Zola, after almost ten 

years sllenoe with reference to the art of Impressionism, remarked: 

Le grand malheur c'est <jue pas un artiste de ce groups n'a 
realise pulssament et definltlvement la formule nouvelle 
qu'lls apportent % tous epalsse dans leurs oeuvres. La formule 
est la, dlvlsee a 1'Infini; mals nulle part dans auoun d’euz 
on ne la trouve appliques par un maltre. On peut leur 
reprooher leur lmpulssances personnelles, lie n'en sont pas 
molns les verltables ouvriers du siecle, Ils ont bien des 
trous, 11s lftchent trop souvent leur facture, lls se montrent 
lnoomplets et impuissants; 11 leur sufflt de travailler au 
naturalisme contemporaln pour se mettre a la tflte d'un mouve- 
ment et pour jouer un rOle considerable dans notre icole de 
peinture, *0 

Zola, In praising their technique, criticized the reality that the 

Impressionists portrayed as incomplete and unfinished, let from the 

impressionists' point of view their canvases were finished; for they 

had changed traditional form In order to find a form adopted to their 

coloring. They arrived at a simultaneous vision of space and color 

and In order to eternalize that vision they elevated what had formerly 

been considered as sketches to completed works of art. It was this 

quality of lnoompleteness that caused their immense popularity; 

ironically, it was at the same time the cause of their subsequent 

failure. For Impressionism failed as Zola had predicted it would: 

Oe sont tous des precurseurs, l'homme de genie n'est pas n6. 

On volt bidn oe qu'll veulent, on leur donne raison, mals 
on cherche en vain le chef-d'oeuvre qul dolt imposer la 
formule et faire combler toutes les tdtes. Voila pourquoi 
la lutte des lmpressionnlstes n'est pas encore aboutl; ils 
restent lnferieurs a l 1 oeuvre qu'lls tententk lls b^gayent 
sans pouvoir trouver Is mot... II ne reste plus si l'on veut 
avancer encorb qu'A se remettre a l'itude des r6allt$s et a 
tftoher a les voir dans des conditions de verite plus grandes. 
Tous leurs efforts doivent tendre a rendre leurs oeuvres 


40 Reported in Llonello Venturi, l£s Archives de 1'lmpresslonn 
jeme . p. 280. 
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plus fortes, plus vlvantes an dormant 1*Impression complete 
des figures et des milieux, *1 

let Impressionism could not by Its very definition fulfull the 
requirements Imposed by Zola, for he had Imposed on their art demands 
that were totally foreign to their aesthetlo, Zola, Imbued with the 
crusading seal of a reformer, Insisted that art be related to a 
conoept of history; the Impressionists, on the other hand, painted, 

as Werner Hofman**aptly states, the eternal world of a dream* 

A 

The seventies were not a happy time for France; the political 
upheaveal had left behind a legacy of discomfort, doubt, and 
pessimism. The country's economic recovery was slow. The 
people's Jole de vlvre seemed to be clouded over. If not 
crushed. Nothing or all this is to be seen In the work of 
the Impressionists. The war and Its consequences seem to have 
left them untouched. This faot Is well worth noting, all the 
more so since privately these artists were by no means lacking 
in patriotism. Everything that was confused, or at war with 
lte surroundings, darkly adventurous or grossly sensual, every¬ 
thing that was In a bad sense "exciting" was, as Stifter has 
pointed out, excluded from their art. The war and history 
In general had as little plaoe in it as had death, disease 
or natural catastrophes... They painted a world that had 
recovered Its kindliness and Joy, but It was the world of a 
dream. 42 

Unloading Ooal. 1872, seems, at first glance, to be then the anti¬ 
thesis of Monet's Impressionism. Yet,as Seitz has determined, it 
is typioally impressionistict 

l£8 dSohargeurs de charbon Is unique In Its depiction of labor. 
Such a theme could bo expected from Pissarro or the socially 
conscious Neo-Impressionist Maximilian Luce, but not for Monet, 
who, though he held certain controversial social views, de¬ 
voted his art to entirely aesthetic and naturalistic ends. 
Nevertheless, the heavy coal barges, the regimented files of 
stevedores, the overoast sky, and the sMoklng faotory chimnevs, 
resemble the Industrialized Argenteull of today more than the 
smiling suburb that Monet customarily portrayed; yet, taken 
in context, It would appear that aesthetlo rather than 
sociological concerns explain even this exceptional work. It 
relates Itself to two Interlaced threads of Monet's develop¬ 
ment: the first,climaxed by the Thames and Venice soenes, In 
his predisposition to strong horizontals and verticals; the 

** P. W. J. Hemmings, Zola (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), p.416. 

42 Werner Hofma4 All la l&SL Plneteentfr Century , p. 317. 
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second, in hie attraction to Japanese design,.. The soene 
is enaoted, moreover, before a subtle and wonderfully 
atmospheric river scene. It is color and rhythmio spacing 
rather than a sooial message that is Monet's true subjeot. 43 

For Emile Zola, then, as well as for the bourgeoisie, Impression¬ 
ism had failed. Impressionism, the artistio symbol of the rise of a 
olass to hukan consciousness, was, in the end, denied existence and 
rejeoted by the very group which had encouraged its creation, the 
bourgeoisie. It is one of the Ironies of history that Emile Zola, 
considered the greatest exponent of literary Naturalism in France in 
the nineteenth oentury, unconsciously utilized in the composition of 
his novellstlo series Lea Rougon-Maoquart the very structural and 
styllstlo principles of the art whose aesthetloism he so vehemently 
attaoked in I860, In examination of I* Ventre de Paris of Emile Zola, 
both as a naturalistic novel and as an impressionittld novel will 
verify this point. 
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LB VEST RE LB PARIS* A NATURALISTIC NOVEL 

I* Ventre de Paris , published in 1873, two years after I* Por- 

1*1 Rpugon and La Curee, is an early yet complete expression of 
the mature naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola. Fundamental to this 
thesis, as is well known, is the Traits de l'herldlte nature lie of 
Prosper Luoas. This treatise provided Zola with H une oarte d'identlte 
heredltalre d'une famine," the Roug on-Mao quart, living under the 
Second Empirej a family, which,it would appear, is unittd only in the 
sense that they all share a common ancestry. Proof of the dislntegrat 
ion of Zola's novelistio family is seen in the fact that in each of 
the novels, with the exception of the first of the series, l£ Fortune 
des Rguflqn, which serves as a type of prologue wherein the main actors 
are introduced before the main action begins, and the last, I# D oc - 
texjr Pascal, which serves as an epilogue to the series, Zola treats 
as main characters only one or two members of the Rougon-Macquart 
family. In la Ventre de Paris , wherein heredity appears to be the only 
link tying the novel to the others in the series, Zola imagines Claude 
Iantler as a youth between the ages of sixteen and nineteen. He 
would later appear as the hero of V Oeuvre and as a seven year old 
boy in LVjBspmaolr. In la Ventre de Paris . Claude Lantier is an 
artist, the son of Gervaise Macquart and Auguste Lantier, who, living 
in the area near the central markets of Paris in order to paint "des 
vastes natures aortas," encounters Plorent, a republican wrongfully 
deported after the coup d'etat of 1851. Plorent has clandestinely 
returned to Paris, where, during his exile, his half-brother Quenu, 

(the husband of Liea Macquart, who is the aunt of Claude Lantier and 
daughter of the hero of la Fortune des Rougon )- has been growing 
steadily rioher and at the same time fatter as the Empire prospers. 
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Plorent, unable to adjust his temperament to the atmosphere of satiety 
oreated by the Second Empire, begins a somewhat amateurish consplraoy 
to overthrow the government. Is denounced by the Inhabitants of the 
quartler dee Halles , lnoludlng hie sleter-ln-law, Lisa Quenu, and Is 
deported onoe again. Ja Ventre de Paris Is the story of Plorent, yet 
he Is a member of the Rougon-Maoquart family only be marriage, that Is 
he Is Lisa Quenu's brother-in-law. Nevertheless, Plorent Is treated 
by the author as though he were a direot descendant of the Rougon- 
Maoquart family. He Is treated as such In that his actions throughout 
the novel, when developed by Zola, a novelist who Is also a scientist, 
are reduced to a limited number of fixed laws. Just as the phenomena 
of the physloal sclenoes are reduced to fixed laws. 

This deterministic concept, extracted by Zola from the writings 
of Taine, Is seen Illustrated very early In Ja Ventre de Paris. 

Plorent, having been extracted by Madame Pranqols from the gutter 
wherein he lay, is described as "un homme vautr* tout de son long... 

II paralssalt d'une longueur extraordinaire, malgre comme une branche 
seohe." 44 This early appearance of the word "malgre" Is reinforced by 
the description of Plorent lying on his stomach in Madame Pranqols' 
oart of carrots and turnips* 

La fain s*etait revelllie, intolerable, atrooe. See membres 
dormalentj 11 ne sentait en lul que son estomao, tordu, ten- 
alll4, comme un fer rouge. L'odeur fralohe des legumes dans 
lesquels 11 etalt enfond*, cette senteur penetrants des 
oarrottes, le troublaient Jusqu'a l'evanouissement. (10) 

To complete the initial presentation of Plorent, It is remarked that 

he notloes the lights of Paris on the horizon, lights "qul l'appel- 

alent, qul l'attendalent." (11) "Puis Plorent, les yeux sur 1'Immense 


44 Emile Zola, Oeuvres Oomnletes 7ol IV I« Ventre de Paris . 
Paris: Pasquelle, 1927), p. 7. Hereafter all page referenoes to 
Le Ventre de Paris will be based on this edition and Indicated In 
parentheses axt61F the quotation. 
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lueur da Paris, songealt a eette heura a oette hietoria qu'll cachait" 
(11). Plorent, thin and starving, Plorent the "maigre", is thus re- 
turnlng to a Paris of hedonistio Batlety, Paris of the Second Empire, 
and his politloal ambitions are again reawakened: "Maintenant 11 lui 
fallalt monter, atteindre Paris tout en haut. H (11). 

The oomplete futility of Plorent's return to Paris to attempt 
again what he had failed to do before he was exiled is stated already 
in the opening pages of the novel when it 1 b remarked: "Jamais 11 
n'arrlverait a ce sommet, oouronne de oes lumieres." ( 11 ) let Plorent 
-fill pursue such a futile dream throughout the novel, until he again 
is deported for attempting to overthrow the Empire. His hunger had 
caused him to recreate in his mind the agony of the exile and perhaps 
more strongly oonvlnoe him to attempt what he had failed to do seven 
years earlier: 


Hon la faim ne 1 avAit plus qulttee . II fouillait see sou¬ 
venirs, ne se rappelalt pas une heure de plentitude. II dtalt 
devenu seo, 1 estomac retrecie, la peau ooll6 aux os. Et 11 
8 ra8 » superbe, debordant de nourriture au 
fond des tenebres; 11 y rentrait sur un lit de legumes, 11 y 
roulalt, dans un lnconnu de mangeailles. (17) 


An antithesis is then immediately established between the ill- 
fated attempt of the "malgre" and the success of the "gras." This 
antithesis, fundamental to the entire novel, is localized by Plorent 
as not all of Paris but only one section Les Halles: 


Il.revoyait la ville gourmands qu'll avait laissee par cette 
lolntalne nuit de Janvier, et 11 lui semblait que cela avait 
grandl, s etai^ epanoui dans cette enormltS des Halles, dont 
11 oommenqait a entendre le souffle ooloasal, opals encore 
d'indigestion de la veille. (17) 

Everything about Les Halles seemed to Plorent to have assumed, in 
oomplete antithesis to himself, an air of fatness and satiety. When 
he sees his sister-in-law, Lisa Quenu, on the threshold of her 
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"oharouterie" tunning herself in the morning light, it ie remarked* 

Bile mettait un bonheur de plus, une plantitude sollde au 
milieu de toutes cea gaietfs grasses, O'ltalt une belle femme; 
elle tenalt la largeur de la ports, point trop grasse pourtant, 
forte de la gorge, dans la maturlte la la trentaine. Sa chair, 
paisible, avait cette blancheur transparente, cette peau fine 
et rosea das personnes qui vivent d'ordinaire dans les graisses 
et les viandes oruea, (17) 

Bven Lisa's daughter and her cat have assumed a certain fatness: 

Q'etait une superbe enfant de cinq ans, ayant une grosse figure 
ronde, d'une grande ressemblance avec la belle charcutiere. 

Elle tenait entre ces bras une enorme ohatte Jaune... (17) 

As the first chapter closes, the battle scene ie fully set— 

the war between the rich and the poor, the fat and the thin, between 

the supporters of the Empire and the supporters of the Republic, The 

entire Quenu family "suaient la sante; ils etalent superbe, oarrSs, 

luisanta; ils Is (Plorent) regardaient avec l'etonnement de gens tres 

gras pris d'une vague inquietude an face d'un malgre. Et le chat lui- 

mdme, dont la peau petait la graisse, arrondissalt see yeux Jaunes, 

1’examinant d'un air defiant." (66) It is a battle between the fat 

and the thin, a battle which permeates every aspect of the novel_ 

from the description of the Quartler des Halles and its inhabitants 

to the air and light that flood the quarter at mid-uay. It is a 

battle which forms the underlying antithetical structure of the novel 

and which, as was foretold in the opening pages, will in the end only 

strengthen the position of the already fat bourgeoisie. Victory is 

oonoeded by Claude lantier, "un malgre", as the novel closes: 

II injurlait les Gras, 11 disalt que les Gras avalent vaincu, 
Autour de lui il ne voyait plus que des gras, a'arrondlssant, 
crevant de sante, saluant un nouveau Jour de belle Indigestion, 
(500). 

It is a battle won by the fat, a group represented most strikingly by 
Lisa Quenu, whose principal preoccupation is to live a comfortable and 
honest life, Lisa is presented in the novel as the oldest daughter 
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of the Maoquart family of Plaseans whose primary beliefs were that 

tout le monde dolt travalller pour manger, que chacun eat 
charge da son propre bonheur, qu'on fait le mal en encourage- 
ant la paresse; enfln, que, s'11 y a des malheureux, c'est 
tant pis pour les faineants. (81) 

As suoh she represents a typical member of the Maoquart family: 

Elle n'4tait qu'une Maoquart ranges, ralsonnalbe, loglque, 
ayec see besolns de blen fltre, ayant comprls que la mellleur 
methods de s'endormlr le solr dans une ti4deur heureuse est 
encore de se falre sol-mlme un lit de b4atltude. (81) 

Suoh le her plan of aotlon throughout the entire novel: 

Elle donnalt a oette couche moelleuse toutes ses heures, 
toutes see pansies. Des l'Age de six ans elle consentalt a 
raster blen sage sur sa petite chaise, la Journie entle.oe. a 
condition qu'on la rioompenseralt d'un gfiteau le solr.(81) 

It Is In the defense of her explicitly stated goals that she ultimate¬ 
ly asks Plorent to take his meals elsewhere, for fear of endangering 
her position. It Is likewise In fear of having her husband Involved 
dlreotly In the conspiracy of Plorent and his friends that she runs 
to the polioe station. It Is a desire that oermeates every action of 
lisa throughout the novel, a pursuit that Is as tireless and all- 
encompassing as Is the ill-fated pursuit of an Ideal for which Plorent 
eventually sacrifices himself. In both cases they are pursuits dic¬ 
tated by the foroes of heredity, a heredity that determined tv.«t P 
every move, reaction and thought. 

With this given set of characters, Zola has or**ted a novel by 
placing them in a specific historical situation, the Second Empire, 
characterized by Hammings as an "eighteen year long orgy executed by 
ravening beasts." ^ Hammings further remarks: 

The eoonomiC historian may talk of the great material pros¬ 
perity of the era, of booming trade,of rising incomes and the 
steady accumulation of capital wealth. Zola saw it as a vast 


Hemmlngs, Zola , p. 77. 
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champing of tireless Jaws, a stuffing of infinitely capacious 
bellies, a disgusting and mannerless blow-out, a generation 
of satisfied tradespeople waxing fatter and fatter on an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of carbohydrates, as cooped and mindless 
battery hens. 

Zola, in order to complete the illustration of Taine's philosophy, 
needs only to place these people living under the Second Empire in a 
specific geographical situation. Such a framework is provided by 
Las Halles. Only onoe in the novel does the action move outside the 
area of the central markets—when Olaude Iantler ax.d Plorent aocompany 
Madame Pranqois to her home outside the city of Paris. Even then the 
action takes place primarily in her market garden, referred to by 
Hemmings as a "type of alimentary oanal through which food is ln- 
Jeoted into the belly of Paris—the market Itself." 

Having then defined the "race" and the "moment", Zola situates 

his characters living under the Second Empire in a specific milieu. 

The importance of the milieu is underlined by Zola as followsi 

Le dosage des tares et des caracterlstiques m^dico-sooiales 
admlS| lea personnages sont necessalrement definis. Male 
si l'element psychologique impose ses lols, certalnes mod¬ 
ifications peuvent se presenter sous 1'Influence du milieu.^8 

The milieu of Le Ventre de Paris is one lnnondated with the fundamental 

antithetical situation that separates the characters Into two distinot 

groups; yet In presenting the milieu, Zola has shown,in an attempt to 

make the futility of Plorent's actions more clear, only the aspects 

of the milieu that could be considered as "gras". Por it is a world 

inhabited by the fat, a world which in faot resembles its inhabitants 

in every respeot. The world of the thin is not seen. A certain 


^ Hemmings, p. 77* 

*7 Hammings, p. 101. 
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fatness and satiety is prevalent even in the air that circulates in 
the Quartier lee Halles i 

Bile lisa) avait soigneusement ecart 6 toutes les causes 
possibles de trouble, laissant coUler les Journ^es au milieu 
de cat air gras, de oette prosperity alourdie. ( 93 ) 

The importance that Zola gave to environment, "le milieu qui com¬ 
plete et determine l'homme", as Hemmings has shown, hampered Zola's 
treatment of Plorent, the first Intellectual to appear in les Rougpr 
M^Oquart, a republican full of idealism who refused to succumb to 
the foroee of need and aocept the poelton as market inspector. Yet he 
gives in at List's insistence. Hatohanges his mind, as Hemmings states, 
**not by the soundness of Lisa's views but by her radiant good health 
and the smell of the black pudding cooking:" ^9 

Plorant etait comme penStre par cette odeur a la cuisine 
qui le nourrissait de toute la nourriture dont l'air 4 talt 
charge; il glissait a la Hchete heureuse de oette digestion 
continue du milieu gras ou il vivait depuis quinze lours... 

II se aentait si alangui par oette soiree claire et calms, 
par les parfums du boudin et du saindoux, par cette grosse 
Pauline endormle sur sea genoux, qu'll se surprit a vouloir 
passe d autres soirees semblables, des soirees sans fin, 
qui 1 engrasisserait... Non, c'est trop bdte, a la fin... 

J accepts. Cites a Gavard que J'accepts. (162-63). 

His active participation in the world of the fat, however, begins to 

become oppressive for him: 


Il souffrait de oe milieu grossler dont les gestes semblaient 
avoir pris de 1 'odeur. ( 222 ) 


His deoislon to attempt to again overthrow the Empire is hastened 
by the milieu in which Le finds himself surrounded: 


les Halles geantes, les nourrltures debordantes et fortes, 
avalent hits,1a crlse. Biles lui semblaient la b«te satis- 
ralte et dlgerante. Elle mettaient autour de lui des gorges 
•normeB, des reins monstrueux, des faces rondes, oomme de 
oontinuels arguments contre sa maigreur de martyr; alors il 
se sentit les poings serrls prflt a la lutte, plus lrritSs par 
la pensee de son exil qu il ne 1'etait en rentrant en Prance. 
Ia haine le reprlt toute entlere. (226) 


*9 
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The allieu of l£ Ventre de Parle In the end triumphs. It triumphs 

for It expels from Its presenoe the Intruder, "le malgre," who 

threatened Its very existence. Claude Lantier, walking through the 

streets near the oentral markets the day after Plorent had again 

been deported, notloes a certain air of happiness In the markets: 

II sentalt un revell de gaieti dans lee grandee Halles sonores. 
C etait oonme une iole de guerlson, un tapage plus haut de gens 
soulages, enfln, d'un pnids qul leur gfnait l'eetomao. (499). 

Hot only are ■'characters presented as strongly affected by their 

environment, but they at times are completely inseparable from the 

milieu surrounding them. Mile. Saget, having triumphantly extracted 

the preciously guarded information about Plorent'a past from Lisa's 

daughter, runs to tell La Harrietts and Madame Leooeur. In the 

following scene, she takes on completely the characteristics of the 

milieu, that is, a cheese booth in the central markets: 

Ells restait debout, se salvant, dans le bouquet final des 
fromages. Tous a oette heure donnalent a la fols. 0'etait une 
oacophonie de souffles infleots, depuis les lourdeurs molles 
des pates suites, du gruyere et du hollande, Jusqu'aux pointes 
alcalives de 1'olivet..j Oela s'epandait, se soutenait, au 
milieu du vibrement general n'ayant plus de parfums dlstlncts, 
d un vertige oontinu de nausee et une foroe terrible d'asphyxia. 
Cependant 11 semblait que o'etaient les paroles de Mme Lecoeur 
et de Mile. Saget qui pualent si fort. (396). 

Zola's avowed Naturalistlo intentions in writing las Rougon - 
jfeqquprt, it will be recalled, were twofold: 1) to study in one family 
the questions of heredity and milieu; 2) to study in its entirety the 
Second Empire. Zola would thus present man as an individual and as 
a member of a particular group in a society. His observations pro¬ 
duced many penetrating studies of man as an individual and man as a 
eooietal type, but none as convincing as his study of Lisa Quenu. 

Lisa, apart from symbolizing the epitome, with respeot to physique, 
of the bourgeoisie, represents a cherished ideal of her class—honesty. 
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She repeatedly attempts to give Florent his share of the inheritance 

from Unole Gradelie. Her honesty vas even recognized by Mile. Saget 

and the other gossips of the Quartier doe Bailee who avow: "L'honnftetd 

de Lise -alt un dee actee de foi du quartler." (133) Zola, in his 

plan for the novel remarked, however: 

Honndtete, 11 faut s'entendre. Je veuz lul donner l'honndtete 
de ea olaese et montrer quels dessous formldables de ldchetS, 
de oruauti, 11 y a sous la ohalr calms d'une bourgeolse. 30 

let beneath the veneer of honesty in Lisa is a more powerful force— 

the desire to maintain at all costs the air of.satiety that the 

Seoond Empire has produced. Nothing will be allowed to disturb the 

balance and threaten the fattened bourgeoisie. It is for this reason 

that Lisa, discovering the flags piled in Florent's room in preparation 

for the insurrection, runs to the polios. Her actions and the actions 

of the bourgeoisie of which she beoomes the symbol orush Florent's 

insurreotion, a failure caused by the bourgeoisie and epigramatically 

summed up by Claude Lantier at the close of the novel as follows: 

"Quels gredins que les honnfites gens." (502) 

Zola has then succeded in presenting both an individual and a 
societal type in his presentation of Lisa. One need only think of 
"le maigre","la Normande", "la belle poisonniere", "la petite Vieille", 
and other suoh individuals who represent societal types to realize 
the great number of "individual-type ' treatments in la Ventre de_ Farls . 
These individuals who are also types are presented throughout the 
ncvel in everyday situations—working, gossiping, drinking, eating, 
all the while growing fatter and fatter. They represent collectively 
the crass civilization of the Second Empire. Zola remarked in this 
connection: "Et quel sujet vraiment moderne." 51 

50 

Hammings, p. 98 

51 Charles Beuchat, glatgjre dj* Naturalisms franoals Tol. I 
(Paris: Correa, 19*9), P. 58 . 
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Ventre de Paris Is then a complete expression of ths 
naturalistic thesis of Bmlle Zola for It Is a sclentlflo analysis of 
a speolflo and carefully selected group of people who live at a certain 


time In history and In a certain milieu; It Is a scientific Journal 
of carefully documented sensory observations; It Is a hymn to the 
ordinary and the common; It Is a Judgement of a particular society, 
and It Is a portrait of that society In Its entirety. It Is, In 
short, a wholly naturalistic novel. Yet It Is more, for It represents 
the principal structural and stylistic principles of the soolety 
from whloh It emerged. 
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LE VENTRE DB PARIS: AN IMPRESSIONISTIC NOVEL 

The literature of Impressionism Is founded on structural and 
stylistic principles that are not unlike those of the art of Impression¬ 
ism. This can be verified by examining in detail the impressionistic 
•entenoe. Just as the symmetrical and outlined forms in art have 
been abandoned (the inseparability of form and color and their complete 
dependence on light), so in literature has the symmetrical and reason¬ 
ed sentence: 

En literature la coherence de la phrase est brisee, le regne 
de l'ordre logique est aboil. La litterature de 1'impresslonn- 
lsme ne connalt plus guere la phrase aohevee, correcte, blen 
asslsSp rythmee et equilibria., Elle lul substitue une phrase 
morcelee, formee d'impressions sucoessives qui viennent 
s'inscrire en elle sans lien grammatical et logique. 52 

Reutersvard underlines this point when he states: 

Just as there is not a previously arranged mixture of colors 
in art, so there is no logical construction of the sentence 
in literature. ->3 

In order to understand better the precise nature of the impression*— 
1stlo sentence, it is necessary to study in detail eaoh of the major 
component parts of such a construction, beginning with the most fund¬ 
amental element of the impressionistic sentenoe, the noun. The im¬ 
pressionistic sentence is characterized by an abundance of substantives 
placed in positions of importance. This position is dictated in a 
large part by the essentially descriptive nature of Impressionism. 

In the pursuit of the momentary and the unique, the impressionist 
suspends momentarily the movement of fluid reality, as does the natural¬ 
ist, in an attempt to analyze in detail and describe the particular 
qualities of a unique moment in the perpetuum mobile . The result is 


52 Ruth Moser, L*Impresslonnlsme francais (Geneve: Droz, 1952) 
‘3 • 

53 
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a sentence primarily nominal In character, a sentence which is 
charac*** A by an abundanoe of commas, semi-colons, and conjunctions 
In ■» •' describe every detail. In the following paragraph 

oortair wrds and composed of 10 nominal sentences Joined by 

" pu *"f - abord, "11 y avalt," "ensuite,” ”il y avalt encore”, and 
"enf^ ther *are 59 commas, 7 semi-oolons, 1 oolon and 85 nouns. 

The grammatical pattern utilized by Zola in the description of the 
Quenu oharcuterie is not without order. Hather, there is a logical 
arrangement of "d'abord", "il y avait”,-ensuite", ”il y avait encore”, 
and -enfln." This sequence is a consistent patterm utilized by Zola 
in la V entre de Paris, a pattern which seems to describe comprehensively 
without authorial commentary. Just as Monet seemed to describe details 
in The River, 1868, without pausing to identify them* 

?! Cadr8 almabl ®» I'Stalage montalt. II etalt pose sur 
fSuin^rff 1 ? 68 ? 0gnu ?! 8 de Papier bleu; par endroits, des 

daldCat ? ment ran g®® 8 » ohangeait certalnes 
assiettes en bouquets entoures de verdure. O'etait un monde 
de bonnes ohoses; de choses fondantes, de choses grasses. 

2° Ut J n ? aS, T contre la glace, 11 y avalt une rangee 
ae pots de moutarde. Les Jambonneaux desossts venaient au- 

maneha , t^?«i aur ^ borm0 flgUr< * ronda » Jaune d ® chapelure, leur 
“ a °° b ® termine par un pampon vert. Ensuite arrlvaient les 
grands plats: les langues^fourrees de Strasbourg, rouges et 
eaignantes a cflte de la paleur des saucieses et des 
x C0Ch0n i.^ 8 boudln8 » nolrs, roules comme des cou- 
oJevant J? n « e8 + i U J e8 J 168 andoulll ® 8 » enpilees deux a deux, 

ISl d ? 8an J e; 168 eaucissons, pareils a des eohines de 

^?a^ , l«a n n«^^ a a 0hape8 d ' ar « ent * l® 8 Pfi*6s, tout Chauds, 
portant les petits drapeaux de leurs etiquettes: les gros 
Janbons, les grosses pieces de veau et de pore, glacees. et 

deB t vinnrfp l0 «t a J alt v, de S, llmpldlt ® 8 au fond de8 quellos dormaient 
?! 8 J* a ? d ?? et de f ha ? hls » dans des lacs de gralsse flgee. Entre 
les assiettes, entre le plat, sur un lit de roguures bleues ae 
trouvaient Jetes des booaux d'aschards, de coulls, de truffles 

?hon ei TrJ: dea * errlQe8 d ® gras; des bAlteS moJCs de 

thon, et de sardines. Une caisse de fromages laiteux. et une 

<tIient a io!Il pl ® ln ® d esoargots bournes de beurre persille, 

!* a J1*2*!' a*"* d ! UX 00 * n8 » nigligemment. Enfln . tout en 
haut, tombant d une barre a dents de loup, des colliers de 

rablTblee ^. 8auol8 J on8 » de^cervelas, pendaient, symitriques, 
;::JJ! bl#8 a d ® 8 °ordons ®* 8 d ® 8 ilands de teintures rlohesi 
tandis quo, derriere, des lambeaux de crlpjne mettalent leur* 
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dentelle,leur fond de guipure blanche et charnue. Et la, 
aur le dernier gradln de oette chape lie de ventre, au milieu 
dee bouts de la criplne entre deux bouquets de glaleuls 
pourpres, le reposolr se couronnalt d'un aquarium carr£, garni 
de rocallle, ou deux polssons rouges nagealent, contlnuelle- 
ment. (61-63) 

Equally Important to the Impressionistic sentence Is the des- 

orlptlve adjective, particularly the adjective of color, which makes 

the representation of the object described more precise In that It Is 

given the particular characteristics of a specific moment of color 

associated with an object In a particular milieu. In thi following 

description of the cabbages piled In the street, the adjectives of 

color and nouns almost inhibit the sentence from flowing freely; that 

Is, the description piles up and the sentence appears as a chain of 

substantives and adjectives of color. This piling up Is considered by 

Moser as an important characteristic of the Impressionistlc sentence* 

"Les couleurs et les choses se pressent dans cette •<> rose, gonflent la 

phrase, le tendent et souvent l'empfiche de s'avancer." 54 

Au oarrefour de la rue des Halles, les cboux falsalent des 
montagncs; les Snormes choux blancs, serres et dura comme 
des boulets de metal pale; les choux frlses, dont les grandes 
feullles resseoblalent a les vasques de bronze; les choux 
rouges, que l'aube changealent en des flcrasions superbes, 
lies de vln. avec des meutrissures de carmln et de pourpre 
sombre. f A6) 

This piling up of substantives and adjeotlbes of color Is seen 
more clearly In the following description of the "pavilion de la 

maree"* 

Mle-mdle, au hasard du coup de filet, les algues profondes, 
ou dort la vie mysterieuse des grandes eaux, avalent tout 
livre; les cablliauds, les algreflns, les carrelets, les plies, 
les llmanlea, bate ■ communes d'un grlJ sale, aux taches blanch- 
ttres; les congres, ces grosses couleuvres d'un bleu de vase, 
aux minces yeux nolrs, si gluantes qu'elles semblent ramper, 
vlvan.es encore; les rales ilargles, a ventre pale bordi de 
rouge tendre, dont les dos superbes, allongeant les noeuds 
salHants de l'iohlne, se marbrent, jusqu'aux baleines tendues 
des nageoires, de plaques de clnabre ooupeea par des zibrures 


54 Moser, p. 121, 



de broni'j florentin, d’une bigarrure amombrie de crapaud at 
de fleur malaalne; lea chlena de mer, horribles, aveo leurs 
tfites rondes, leurs courtes ailes de ehauves-souris charnuee, 
monstres qul doivent garder de leure abois les tresora des 
grottea marines. Pula, venaient lea beaux pol8sona, Isolds 
un sur chaque plateau d'osier; les saumons, d'argent gulllochl, 
dont ohaque foallle semble un 3oup de burin dans le poll de 
m6tal;les mulets, d'euailles plus fortes, de ciselures plus 
groseleresj les grands trubota, les grandes barburea, d'un 
grain serre et blano comme du lait callle; lea thons, llssia 
et vernis, pareilles a dea sacs de culr noirfttre; les bars 
arrondls, ouvrant une bouche enorme, faisant songer a quelque 
flme trop grasae, rendue a plelne gorge, dana la stupefaction 
de l'agonle. Et de toutes part9, lea soles, par palres, grlaes 
ou blondes, pullulaient; lea Iquilles minces, r^. idles, res- 
semblalent a des rognures d'etaln; les harengs, legerement 
tordus, montraient tous, aur leurs robes lamees, la meurtrl* 
ssure de leurs oules saignantes; les dorados grassea ae telnt- 
alent d*une point de oarmin, t^jWis que les maquereaux, dores, 
le doa strle de brunissures verdatres, faiaaient luire la 
nacre changeante de leurs fiance ( et que les grondina roses, 
a ventres blares, les tdtes ranges au centre des mannea, les 
queues rayonnantes, epanouissaient d'etrangea floralsons, 
panaohees, de blano de perl# et de vermilion vif. II y avait 
encore dea rougeta de roche, a la chair exquise, du rouge 
enlumlne dea cyprlns, des calsaes de merlins, aux reflets 
proprea, Jolis comme des paniera de fralaes, qui lalaaaient 
echapper une odeur puisaante de violette. (165-167) 

In addition to what may be considered a normal grammatical use 
of the adjeotlve of color, that is, after the noun it modifies, the 
impressionist word artist utilizes color adjectives in a menner par¬ 
ticular to his primary objective, that la, to paint light and color. 

In the impressionistic sentence adjectives of color are occasionally 
given positions of such importance that they eclipse the noun they 
modify; the color becomes more Important than the object to which it 
belongs. This effect is achieved in three ways* 1) by changing the 
position of this adjeotlve of oolor from its normal post-nominal 
position; 2) by substantizlng the adjective; 3) by replaoing the 
adjeotlve by an abstract substantive of quality. 

By changing the position of the adjective of color from its 
normal post-nominal position, the impressionistic word artist thereby 
achieves a otrong sense of oolor in that the eye peroieves the color 
of the objeot before the objeot is peroeived, Moser underlines this 
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point as follows! 

L'adjectlf qui precede le substantif contre la regie traduit 
toujours une sensation plus forte que la pensee loglquej l'oell 
aperqolt la forme et la coulgur avant de lea attribuer a l'objet 
auquel elles appartlennent. 55 

The following example illustrates this point: 

Un beo de gaz, au sortir d'une nappe d'ombre, 5olairalt les 
olous d'un soulior, la manehe bleue d'une blouse (instead of 
"la manohe d'une blouse bleue' 1 ]; le bout d'une casquette, 
entrevus dans cette floralson enorme dee bouquets rouges des 
oarottes (Instead of "des bouquets de caroiies rouges), dee 
bouquets blancs de navets (Instead of "des bouquets de navets 
blanos")^ des verclures iebordantes des pois et des choux. (5-6 
the parenthetical restatements and underlining do not appear 
in the original text)* 

In equally strong sense of color is produced by substantlzlng the 

adjeotlve of odor as in the following example: (The underlining does 

not appear in the original text) 

Et le vernis mordor6 d'un panier d'olgnons, le rouge saignant 
d'un tas de tomates, l'effacement Jaunfitre d T im lot de con- 
combres, _le violet sombre d'une grappe d'aubergines f qa et la, 
s'allumalent; pendant que de gros radls nolrs, ranges en 
nappes de deuil, lalssalent encore quelque trous de t^nebres, 
au milieu des Joies vibrantes du reveil. (47) 

Or in the fo 1 ’ owing descriptions of the fish in the "pavilion de la 

mar6e" in t rnllght and the vegetablee covering the sidewalks in 

the Quartler aes Halles: 

Une barre de soleil, tombant du haut vltrage de la rue cou- 
verte, vlnt allumer ces couleurs precleuses, lavees et 
attendries par la vague, iriseee et fondues dans les tons 
de chair des coquillages, l'opale dee merlana . la nacre des 
ma CQqereaux . l'or des rougete .'la robe lamee des harengs, les 
grandee pieces d'argenterle des saumons. (167) 

On ne voyait encore, dans la clarte brusque et tournante des 
lanternss, oue l'epanouissement d'un paquet d'artlchauts, 
les verts dellcats des Balades . le corail rose des carottes, 
l'lvolre mat des navets : ei ces eclairs de couleur intenses 
riiaient le long des tas, aveo *es lanternes. (25) 

The impressionistlo artist can also produce a strong sensation of 

color by replaoing the adjeotlve of oolo. by an abstraot substantive 


55 


Xoeer, p. 104 
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of quality as in the following example! 

O'ftait une mar. Bile s'^tendalt de la pointa Saint-Buetache 
a la rue dee Halles, entre lee deux groupee de paTlllone. Et 
aux deux bouts, done lee deux carrefours le flot grandlsealt 
encore; lea legumos eubmeraealent lee paves... ces tas moutonn- 
ants oomme dee flote presses, ce fleuve de verdure qui semblalt 
oouler dans l'encaiseement de la chauss$e, pareil a la debficle 
dee pluies d'automne, prenalent des ombres delioates et perlees, 
des vlbldte attendris, des roses teintle de lait, das verts 
novds dans lee Jaunes, ioutes les pdleurs qui font du oiel 
une sole changeante au lever du soleil. (45) 

Utilizing the preceding descriptive techniques, that is, chang¬ 
ing the position of the adjeotive of color, substantlzlng the color 
adjective, and replacing the color adjective by an abstraot substantive 
of oolor, the impressionist word artist places on the page, in much 
the same manner as the painterly impressionist, distinct and unblended 
spots of oolor, thereby producing a strong sense of dynamic color. 

These techniques are,in fact, viewed by Hatzfeld as the main descrlpt- 

56 

ive teohnique utilized by Zola in ^ Ventre de Paris . 

In addition to the adjectival transformations carried out in 

the preceding ways, the impressionist artist also alters the adjective 

of color by the addition of the suffix N Atre". This surf lx, used 

repeatedly in Ventre de Paris , evokes a oolor that could only have 

been produced on a speclfio object at a speclflo time in a *Dec<fio 

goegraphlcal location. The following scene takes place in the dimly 

lit poultry storage area beneath Les Halles; 

Le grillage de la resserre etalt tout pousslereux, tendu de 
toiles d'aralgnea, a oe point qu'il semblalt garni de stores 
g*ls; 1'urine des lapins rongealt les panneaux du bas; la 
fiente de la volatile ttchalt les planches d'dclaboussures 
blanoh&trea . Mais Lisa ne voulalt pas ddsobliger Marjolln 
en montrant davantage son degoflt. (325-326). 

In the following scene Les Halles are described as "greenish grey" as 

they emezge from the shadows! 


56 
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Bt Plorant regardait lee grandee Halles sortir de 1'ombre, 

9 U 11 les avalt vues, allongeant a 1'infini leure palais 
a,Jour. Bile se solid if iaient, d' un grls verdfttre . plus 
geantes encores, aveo leur mature proaigleuse, supportant 
les nappes sans fin de leurs tolts. (44) 

lot only Is the "4tre" suffix utilized to describe objects but also 

people, as In the following description given by Claude Lantler of 

Marjolin et Oadlnet 

II (Marjolin) connaissait les molndres recoins des Halles, 
les aiaaient d'une tendresse de fils, vivait avec des a*ilit4s 
d eoureil. au milieu de cette forfit de fonte. Ils (Marjolin 
et Cadine) faisalent un Joll couple, lul, et cette geuse de 
uadine que la mere Ohantmesse avait ramasse un Jour au ooin 
de 1 anclen marche des innocents, lui etait superbe, ce 
grand bfita, dore comme un Reubens, aveo un duvet rouss4tre 
qui aoorochalt le Jour. (43), -“- a - 

In addition to the abundance of substantives and adjectives, 
particularly those of color, the Impressionistic sentence is character¬ 
ized by the almost total absence of verbs from positions of importance. 
The verb is usually relegated to a clause or used as an auxiliary. It 
is tke substantives and the adjectives that dominate the Impression¬ 
istic sentence. Hatzfeld had oalled this type of sentence M a color 
spot without verbal harmonization". 57 Ruth Moser also underlines this 
point as follows* 


Dans la phrase impresslonniste, 11 n'y a aucun verbe principal. 
II en results un mouvement brlse de la phrase, privee de son 
Hen principal, du verbe. Sans verbs. 11 n'y a pas d'elan 
rythme, 11 n'y a pas de contlnulte. 5“ 


Moser further explains* 

Qette m4fiance a l'egard du verbe est une des marques du style 
impressionniste. 59 J 

The relative unimportanoe of verbs in the impressionistic sentence 

is the result of the inherent nature of Impressionism, a descriptive 

art and not a narrative art. Utilizing a sensitive, scientific eye 


57 Hatzfeld, p. 173, 

58 Moser, p. 126. 

59 Moser, p. 244, 
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the impressionist suspends momentarily the motion of time and there¬ 
after analyzes In detail the moment of reality held In suspension* 
Moser remarks! 

La phrase impresslonniste se jompjse de substantifs Juxta¬ 
poses! determines soit par des adjectlfs verbaux ou des 
complements de nova* Oela sufflt, l'essentlel est dit y un 
verbe n'ajouterait rlen de plus, n'aurait qu'une fonction 
logiaue et syntaxlque a rempllr; terminer la pensSe, la 
pensee qui s'ebauche, aohever la phrase. 60 

Moser's remarks are further substantiated by von Wartburg In com¬ 
paring the general characteristics of the ?rench and German languages, 
particularly the verbi 

La oatigorie des mots qul marque surtout les transformations, 
le devenlr, l'activite, est le verbe* Or le rdle du verbe est 
blen plus redult en frange is qu'en allemand* D'abord, le 
verbe franqais a souvent aualque chose de pj.ua abstralt, de 
molns nuance, de molns precis que le verb allemand* On e'en 
aperoevra facllement quand on se trouve dans la hloessltl de 
tradulre un texts allemand. II faut dire "aller a cheval". 
"aller en voiture", "aHer a pled", pour "reiten," "fahren ft , 
"gehen"; autrement dit, la difference entre ces trols man- 
ler?s de looomotlon est exprimee par des substantifs. Pour 
"stehen", "sitzen" and "llegen" le franqais se sert du verbe 
incolore "dtre" avec un adjectlf ou un adverbe (debout, assls, 
couche), Du reste, 11 n'en a pas toujours ete ainsi. L'anclen 
franqais disalt "ester", "seoir", 4 geslr". II seralt facile 
de multlpler ces examples pour opposer la rlchesse verbale 
de l'anclen franqais a la pauvrete du franqais moderne, °1 

Ivere was then a general evolution away from the essentially 
verbal style of old French towards a moro nominal style, an evolution 
whloh oan be observed clearly by comparing the essentially verbal 
structure of much Renaissance and Classical literature with the more 
nominal literature of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in Franoe, The most noticeable stages in this evolution towards 
nominalism oan be seen in the prose productions of Rousseau, Ohateau- 
brland, Balzao and Flaubert. Wartburg substantiates this point as 
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follow** 

Oe*te tendanoe a s'exprimer les Svenements et lea aotlona 
par des substantifs plutfit que par dea verbes a'eat par- 
tioulierement r.ocentuSe au courant du dlx-neuvieme siecle. 62 

Thla evolution from an essentially verbal atyle to an eaaentlally 

nominal etyle reaohed a particularly high point of development In 

the novele of Salle Zola, particularly In U Ventre de Paris , la auch 

Zola waa aided In aohlevlng hie naturallatlo objectives. Wartburg 

remarks t 

On a eouvent ftudi£ cette tranaforoatlon de la phrase.moderns 
(o elt-a-dlre nominale) et l’on a conatatd qu'elle deviant 
partloullerement frequente chez les naturallstea. Cela n'eat 
pas nous etonner, car les naturallates cherchent a donner 
une vision ausai % nette que possible des objets. On peut 
puiaer chez eux a plelnea mains s "Sur lea deux trottoira 
o'etait une hits de pas, dea bras ballants, une hAte sans fin. 
II y eflt une panique jfolle, un galop de betall, une fulte 
eperdue dans la boue. 63 

was, at the same time, aided In aohlevlng hie impressionistic 
objective as can be observed in the following examples from I* Ventre 
de Parle i 

Sur un oarreau de la rue HAmbutaau 11 y avait dea tas gigan- 
tesques deohoux-fleurs, ranges en piles comme des boulets, 
aveo une regularity surprenante. Lee o hairs blanches et 
tendres des choux a 'epanoulssalent, pareilles a d'^normes 
roses, au milieu des grosses feuilles vertes, et les tas 
ressemblalent a des bouquets de mari4e, alignes dans des 
Jardinieres oolossales. (31) 

Entre les quatre hales, le long du potager, le solell de mai 
avait comme une pamoison de tiedeur, un silence plein d’un 
bourdonnement d’Insects, une somnolence d'enfantement heur- 
eux « A certain craquements, a certain souplrs legers, 11 
seablalt ^u'on entendlt naltre et pousser des legumes. Les 
oarres d'epinards et d'oseille, les bandes de radls, de navets 
et de ohoux, etalaient leurs nappes regulleree, laur terrau 
noir, verdl par les panaches des feuilles. Plus loin, les 
rigoles de salades, les olgnons, les poireaux, les oeleris, 
aligner;, plantes au cordeau. semblalent des soldats de 
plomb a la parade. (343-344). 


62 Wartburg, p. 228. 

63 

Vartlurg, p. 228. 
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The verbs contained in the above descriptions do not in any 
Instance oarry the eye of the reader outside a very limited geo¬ 
graphical area; In the first example, "le carreau de la rue Ram- 
buteau", in the second example, Madame Frangols's market garden* 

They are static vexbs. Any movement vhloh occurs is contained with¬ 
in the suspended moment analyzed by the author. Just as the im¬ 
pressionistic canvas seems to be alive with movement, so too does 
the moment described by the literary impressionist. Yet it is a 
restricted movement in that it is limited to only one moment. As 
suoh the moment is represented as distinctly different from all other 
moments in the perpetuum of time, that is, an illusion of movement 
is portrayed when in reality no movement occurs. What appears to be 
movement is in most instances, an illusion of movement created by the 
vibrating dots of oolor bathed in light The verb "s'6panouir M , for 
example, is utilized by Zola in describing the oabbages on the "oarreau 
de la rue Rambuteau". The movement implied by the use of such a 
reflexive verb, however, does not take place. Yet to the observer 
there is an illusion of movement created by the effect of light and 
color, an illusion of movement produced by ciromatlo fusion on the 
observer's retina. A similar effect is achieved in the following 
sentence taken from the above description of Madame Francois's garden; 
"A certain oraquements, a certain soupirs lagers, 11 semblalt qu'on 
entendtt naitre et pousser les legumes." The movement Inherent in 
the verbs "naitre" and " p< isser" does not occur. It is an illusion 
of movement produced by the fragmentation of form through light. 
Similarly, there is no movement produced or associated with the verb 
"•’Staler" in the following sentenos: H Les oarees d'epinards, et 
d'osjllle, .as bandes de radio, de navets, de oarottes, les grands 
plants ds pommes ds ierre et de choux, it. lalent lours nappes 
rlgulieres, leur terreau nolr, verdi par lea panaches des feullles." 
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Th« verb "Staler" In the preceding sentence is static* It is, in 
short, a verb with a wholly nominal or descriptive function. The same 
is true of the verb "il y avait" in the following sentence: H Sur le 
oarreau de la rue Rambuteau 11 y avalt des tas gigantesquee de ohoux- 
fleurs, ranges an piles commes des boulets, aveo une r4gularit4 sur- 
prenaute .** The impersonal verb M il y a" in this instance is followed 
by the substantive "des tas" which grammatically serves ae the direct 
objeot. Logioally, "des tas" appears as the subject. Alfred Ewert 
underlines this point when he states: 

"II y a des homines" is felt to be logically on the same 

footing as "des hommes existent" that is, there are men. 

"II y a " thereby becomes a positing verb, that is, a verb indicating 
not the movement of a particular reality but only its existence. 

The description of Madame Francois's market garden illustrates 
well a fundamental use of verbs in the impressionistic sentence, that 
is, impressionistic verbs serve not a narrative function but a des¬ 
criptive function. As such, the majority of the verbs in l£ Ventre 
de Paris are in the imperfect tense, the principal tense of French 
Realism. It is in fact the dominant tense of French prose in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, a tense whose descriptive 
capabilities were fully realized by Gustave Flaubert and which there¬ 
after became a literary commonplace in French prose. The imperfect 
tense is of particular value to the impressionist literary artist, 
who, having suspended the motion of fluid reality, utilized description 
as a means of representing comprehensively a particular moment. Ill 
other words, as narrative progression is subordinated to description, 
the particular characteristics of a rigidly defined moment are fully 
represented in an effort to differentiate one moment from all other 

^Alfred Ewert, The French Language (Hew Tork: MoMill&n, 1938) 

p. 236. 
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momenta In the perpetuum of time. la the following description of 
Lisa sunning heraslf In front of ner charcuterle, no action occurs 
even though the scene is c nstru.;ted with sixteen verbs. ?ifteen 
of the verbs are in the luperfeot tense.(In the clause "des personnes 
qul vlvent d'ordinaire Ians les gralsses”, the present tense of the 
verb "vlvre" followed by M’ordinal re" has the same value as an 
lmperfeot verb.) They are all verbs which posit, evoke, and describe, 
verbs whloh are devoid of all narrative qualities. They are, in short. 
Impressionistic verbs* 

Bile mettait un bonhsur de plus, une plentltude sollde et 
heureuse, au milieu de toutes ces galetes grasses. O'etait 
une belle femme. Bile tenalt la largeur de la porte, point 
trop grasse poixtant, forte de la gorge, dans la maturite de 
in trentaine. Elle venalt de se lever, et deja see cheveux, 
llsses, colies et comme vernis, lui descendaient en petite 
bandeaux, plats but les temps. Oela la rendalt tree propre. 

3a chair palslble avait oette blancheur transparente, cette 
peau fine et roses des personnes qul vlvent d T ordlnalre dans 
les gralsses et les viandee crues. Elle <tait serieuse, plutOt. 
tree oalme et tree lento, s'dgayant du regard, les levres 
graves. Son ool de llnge empese bridait sur son cou, ses 
manohes blanches qul lul montaient Jusqu'aux coudes, son 

^?i l8r . b i anC v Ca f ha ? t U P olnte d8 8e « souliers, ne lalssant 
voir qua das bouts de sa robe de oachemire noir, les Spaules 
rondes, le corsage plein, dont le corset tenalt l'etoffe. 
extrflmemment. Dans tout ce blanc, le sole 11 brulait. Ifals 
trempee de olarte, les cheveux bleus, la chair rose, les 
manches et la Jupe eolatantes, elle ne clignalt pas les pau- 
pleres, elle prenait en toute tranquility beate son bain de 

JJ tlnal ®» J es yeux doux, riant aux Halles dyboi-dantes. 
Bile avait un air de grande honndtete. (63-64) 

In addition to the comprehensive representation of a particular 
moment by the impressionistic use of nouns, verbB and adjectives, the 
impressionistic literary artist further represents one particular 
moment as unique by the use of figurative language, that is, the 
slmllie and the metaphor. Just as nouns, verbs, and adjeotives are 
utilised In a particular manner by the impressionist, so too are 
slmllies and metaphors. The Impressionistic slmllie, as do all simllies. 
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helps to make a particular representation more precise by providing 
a basis for comparison. The impressionistic similie, however, is a 
more highly perfeoted similie in that the reality which serves as a 
basis for comparison is evoked in an impressionistic manner, as in 
the following examplet 

Sur le carreau, a drolte et a gauche, des femmes assises avaient 
devant elles des corbellles carries, plelnes de bottes de roses, 
de violettes, de dahlias, de marguerites. Les bottes e'assomb- 
brlssaient, parellles a des taches de sang , pflllssalent douoe- 
ment are6 des grls argentes d'une grande delloatesse . (3?1 

Illustrated in the above similie are all of the basic principles 
of the impresslonlstlo aesthetic. The form of the roses and daisies 
has been fragmented by the rising sun; they are reduced to "des taches 
de sang", is the form of the roses is fragmented the colors become 
more dominant. This is accomplished by the use of the verb n pfilir M , 
a verb of color in the imperfect tense, which is modified by a prep¬ 
ositional phrase composed of color spots—"aveo des grls argentds d'une 
grande ddllcatessa, H Utilizing this similie Zola has thereby fully 
represented the roses and the daisies in a unique and transitory 
moment. The following siuiliee utilized in describing the tenchs and 
the carp arriving in the markets are also wholly impressionistic: 

On deballalt les carpes du Rhin, mordorees, si belles aveo 
leurs rousalysures metalliques et dont les plaques d'ecallles 
ressemblent a des emaux cloisonnes et bronzes; les tanches. 
sombres et magnifi<jues, parellles a du cuivre rouge taohe de 
vert-de-gris. (169) 

In the following example, the baskets of fish lined up on the sidewalk 

in the market area are compared to a school of fish: 

Quand les mannes s'etalerent Plorent put crolre qu'un banc 
de polasons venalt d'echouer la sur ce trottolr . raTant encor e. 
aveo les nacres roses , les coraux s&Tgnants , les perlea la It -"" 
eusesTToutes Tea moires , et toutee lea paTeurs glauques de 

Just as the similie occupies an important position in the art of 
impressionist, so too does the metaphor. The speolflo nature of the 
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metaphors utilized by Zola In Ia Ventre de Paris can be traced to 
the historical phenomenon of artistic Impressionism, wh'.ch, it will 

be recalled, was born when Monet and Renoir observed the action of 

out Uk G^vtt>iAtl|(£r£ 

sunlight on the water of the Seine near Argentej^^. As a result 

of their analysis of the effeot of sunlight on water Monet and Renoir 

were lead to the disoovery of a new form of artistic representation. 

Just as these artists in the late 1660's had found a new means of 

representing water, so too did Zola in ^ Ventre de Paris . Water images 

and representations of water are a favorite motif of Impressionism, 

both literary and artistio. Moser remarks in this connection* 

L'impresslonnisme est l'art de 1'insaislble, duflulde; e'est 
ce qul ressort non seulement de ses themes fluviaux^et marina, 
mala encore de telles metaphorea qul volent la matiere sous le 
rapport de la fluidity. 65 

In the following example, not only did Zola utilize a metaphor 

evoking a water image, but he sustained the metaphor throughout the 

one hundred and forty-eight words which follow the initial evocation* 

Hals Olaude etalt monte debout sur le banc d'enthouslasme, 

II forqa son compagnon a admirer lo Jour se levant sur les 
legumes. O'etalt une mer. Bile s’etendait de la points Salnt- 
Bustache a la rue des dalles, entre les deux groupes de 
pavilions. It, aux deux bouts, dans les deux carrefours. le 
flot grandissait encore, les legumes submergeait les paves. 

Le Jour se levalt lentement d'un gris tree doux, lavant toutes 
ohoses d'une teinte olaire d'acquarelle. Oes tas moutonnantes 
comma des flots presses, ce fleuve de verdure, qulsemblait 
couler dans l'encaissement de la chaussee, pareil a la debacle 
des plules d'automne, prenalent des ombres ddlicates et perlees, 
des^violets attendri6s, des roses teintees de lait, des verts 
noyes dans les Jaunes, toutes les pAleurs qul font du del une 
sole changeante au lever du solell; et, a mesure que l'ln- 
candle du matin montalt en Jets de flamme au fond de la rue 
Rambuteau, les legumes s'evelllalent davantape. sortalent 
du grand bleulssement tralnant a terra. (45-*♦6) 

The image which is evoked by the sentence* "O'dtalt une* mer." is 

sustained by the following* "le flot M , "submergeait", "lavant", 

"acquarelle", "des flots presses", "ce fleuve de verdure", "couler". 


65 


Moser, p. 119 
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"des pluies d'automne", "perils", "des verts noyes", and "jets de 

flamme". 1 similar use of water Images is made by Zola to describe 

floreut's reaction to Lea Halles as he looks out of his window. In 

this lnstanoe the sustained metaphor is a continuation of the image 

evoked by the slmilie, "comme des mere grises H i 

Que de rives 11 avalt fait a oette hauteur, lee yeux perdus 
sur le8 tolturee elargies dee pavilions. Le plus e ->uvent 11 
les voyait comme das mere grlses qui lui parlaient de contris 
lolntaines. far les nults sans lune, elles s'assombrlssaient, 
devenalent dee laoa morts, des eaux noire, empestes et croup- 
les. Les nults llmpldes les ohangealent en fontalnes de 
lumiere; les rayons coulaient sur lep deux stages de tolts, 
moulllant les grandee plaques de zina, dSbordant et retombant 
du bord dee lmme&ses vasques superposees. Les temps frolds 
les roldlpsalent, lee gelaient, alnsl que des bales de Hor- 
vege ou glissent des patlneurs, tandls que les chaleurs de 
Juln les endormalent d'un sommeil lourd. (434). 

The following sustain the metaphorioal evocation in the preceding 

example; "devenalent des lacs morts", "des eaux noire", "en fontalnes", 

"ooulalent", "moulllant", "debordant", "vasques", "gelaient", "des 

bales de Norvege". 

Ill of the preceding parts of speech, that Is, nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, as well as the slmllles and metaphors, when utilized in the 
manner dlsoussed above and grouped together, either in a single sen¬ 
tence or in a paragraph, form what may be called an impressionistic 
tableau. Le Ventre de Paris is composed of six main descriptive 
tableaux whloh correspond to the six main seotions of the novel, 
chapters in which relatively little action takes plaoe and wherein 
desorlptlve tableaux form the bulk of the novelistio material. The 
following is a sequential list of the desorlptlve tableaux and the 
principle narrative material in l£ Ventre de Paris . Preceding each of 
the six major tableau groups is a succinct summary of the principal 
narration presented therelni 
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SECTION ONE ? ? LORE NT ARRIVING AUX HALLES 

Wagons arriving In Paris at 2 A.M.; Madame Francois stopping 
her wagon and picking up Plorent from the gutter; Plorent 
recalling his past history; Plorent helping Mme Francois un¬ 
load her cart; the Central Markets waiting for the sun to 
oome up; Lea Halles in the morning light; Plorent seeing 
for the second time the Rue Montorgueil where he earlier was 
oaptured and recalling hie past; description of the Central 
Markets mixed with Plorent's recollections; description of 
Les Halles at 4:30 A.M.; general description of Claude Lantler; 
Claude and Plorent walking on the Rue Pirouette; Claude des¬ 
cribes the area; Claude and Plorent drinking at M. Leglhre's; 
Claude and Plorent encounter Alexandre; description of the 
sunrise In the Quartier des Halles; Claude and Plorent "falre 
le tour des Halles; description of Marjolin and Cadine; 

Plorent has the feeling that he is surrounded by good food; 
description of Plorent's fear in seeing familiar landmarks: 
Plorent enoountere Gavard, Mile. Saget, and Mile. Lecoeur; 
Gavard recounts the recent events of Les Halles and takes 
Plorent to the oharouterie of his brother, Quenu; exterior 
description of the "Quenu Charcuterie"; description of the 
products in the charcuterie; description ofLisa sunning her- 
Belf in front of the butcher shop; the reunion of Plorent with 
his brother and sister-in-law. 

SECTION TW£: PLORENT JOINING THE SOCIETY OP LES’ HALLES 

Plorent's life in exile and before is recalled—his education, 
his parents; Plorent as a teacher; the childhood of Quenu; 

Uncle Gradelie'8 disgust for politics; Plorent's involvement 
in the plot to overthrow the Empire; Plorent's exile; Quenu 
moves in with Uncle Gradelle and subsequently marries Lisa; 
death of Gradelle; Quenu and Lisa are prosperous merchants; 
description of Lisa sunning herself in front of the butcher 
shop; the arrival of Plorent; Lisa devises a cover story— 
Plorent will be Lisa's cousin who is returning form America; 
Plorent is in need of a Job; Gavard and his history; descript¬ 
ion of Mile. Saget; Plorent refuses to be market inspector; 
description of Mile. Saget, Mmme Lecoeur, and La Sariette, 
aa W ®11 as Lisa s rival La belle Normande as the^ try to 
ascertain Plorent's past; description of the products in the 
butcher shop; Plorent recounting the story of the "monsieur 
mange par des bfites ; Plorent's story 1 b mixed with a des¬ 
cription of the charcuterie, its owners, and its products: 
Ploront consents to be a market inspector. 

SECTION THREE : PLORENT REJECTING THE SOCIETY OP LES HALLES 

Plorenx as "lnspecteur de la maree"; description of the fish 
beginning with the ocean fish and then the fresh water fish; 
v’-i-i 8r i aque ex P la1 - 8 * he Job to Plorent; description of La 
belle Normande and her stand; Plorent begins to spend his 
evenings at M. Lebigre's where he finds others -,:ho share his 
political feelings; description of M. Lebrlgre's caf$; des¬ 
cription of the people who come there every night; desolrption 
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of Bobine, Logre, Charvet, Olemence, and Rose; description 
of Lee Halles from Plorent's window; Plorent's difficulties 
as Inspector; the Mehudin family and their history; the battle 
between Plorent and "La belle Normande"; the incident of 
Mme Toboitreau's maid and the spoiled brill; Plorent doses 
"La belle Normande's" booth for eight days; description of 
"La belle Normande" and her son Muche; Muche's like for 
Plorent; Plorent teaches Muche to read and his war with "la 
belle poissoniere ends"; Plorent bored with his Job; des¬ 
cription of the "polssons monotones"; description of the fish 
pavilion and its stench; Plorent agalh deolded to again attempt 
to overthrow the Empire; Plorent decides to continue giving 
lessons to Muche; Mile. Saget attempts to olarify Plorent’ b % 
past history; the Jealousies of Lisa and "la belle poissoniere"; 
the political discussions become more animated; Plorent en¬ 
courages Quenu to attend the meetings; Mile. Saget and her 
group attempt to clarify Plorent’s past by convincing Lisa 
that her husband and her shop are going to be harmed; Lisa's 
doubts about Plorent. 

SECTION POURl PLORENT BEING REJECTED BY LISA. "LI REINE DE'J 
hUEes* 


Description of Marjolin and Cadine; Oadine the flower seller 
and her flowers; description of Les Halles; Oadine and Marjolin 
growing up in the area of the central"markets ; their exploits 
in the poultry market; lengthy description of the baskets 
wherein they slept; descrlptiortof Les Halles "sous terre"; 
description of Lisa; description of Les Halles from the roof¬ 
tops; Claude Lantier becomes a friend of Oadine and Marjolin; 
they walk throughout the entire area of the markets expressing 
their personal preferences; description of Les Halles in the 
late afternoon; Leon, Cadine and Marjolin steal food; Lisa 
tries to convince her hsuband that Plorent is a threat to their 
security; Lisa announces that either Plorent or she will have 
to leave; Plorent senses her hate and decides to eat his meals 
elsewhere; Lisa becomes friendly with Gavard in anattempt to 
find out more about Plorent; Marjolin conducts Lisa Into the 
underground storage area in search of Gavard; description of 
the underground city; the incident of "mere Palette's"geese; 
description of the "plerres d’abbatage"; Marjolin attempts 
to seduce Lisa; Quenu suggests to Lisa that they attend the 
theater; Lisa looks in Plorent's room for clues about his 
personal life; great commotion in the street—someone has 
found Marjolin unconscious in the caves; Claude, Plorent and 
Madame Prancols go to Nanterre for the day; description of life 
in the oountry; discussion of the battle between the "gras" end 
the "maigre"; description of the return trip to Paris. 

SECTION PIVE i PLORENT BEING REJECTED BY LES HALLES 

Lisa goes to speak to the Abb$ Roustan; description cf the 
interior of Saint-Eustache; Lisa gets advice from the abb6 
on what to do concerning Plorent; Lisa goes to Plorent's room 
and finds the first chapter of his study of Cayenne; she 
ultimately finds his plans for overthrowing the Empire; Lisa 
retruns from Plorent's room and finds Pauline missing; the 
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incident of Pauline and Muche playing In the mud; Mile. Saget 
rescues Pauline from Muche and through Pauline learns Plorent s 
storyj description of Mile. Saget spreading the story of 
Plorent's past in the quartier des Halles; description of la 
Sarlette's fruit; description of the cheese in the cheese 
stalls; the "symphonle des fromages"; description of the cheese 
mixed with Mile. Saget's gossip; the story of Plorent's past 
is exaggerated and told everywhere; arguments for and against 
Plorent; the news of Plorent's past affects the whole area; 
the vegetables and the fish of the butober shop are affected 
by the news; lengthy description of the changes in the quartier 
des Halles; Mile. Saget keeps Lisa informed of the latest 
gossip oonoernlng Plorent; Plorent asks for the money owed him 
from the inheritance; Lisa discovers the flags in Plorent s 
room and runs to the police station; Plorent wants the in¬ 
surrection to take paIce immediately; description of Les Halles. 

SECTION SIX ; PLORENT BEING EXPELLED PROM LES HALLES 


Plorent makes more detailed plane; his walking trip through 
Paris; Plorent encounters Claude who is looking for Marjolin; 
Marjolin is in the caves killing pigeons; Auguste tells 
Plorent that the police came looking for him that morning; 

Lisa oarries on as usual; the police search the Normande s 
room looking for traoes of Plorent and discover Muche's note¬ 
books wherein he practices writing the sentence: "Quand l'heure 
sonnera, le coupable tombera."; Mile. Saget runs to tell Lisa 
the latest news; Gaverd, looking for Plorent, goes to Plorent s 
room and is captured oy the police; the gossips run to Gavard s 
apartement and take what they want; Plorent encounters la mere 
Me hud u in" who tells him that a man was looking for him and that 
he is waiting for him at the Quenu charcuterie; Plorent goes 
to his room and is captured by the police, before leaving he 
frees a caged bird; description of the capture; Plorent is again 
deported, Logre and Lacaille are acquitted, Alexandre is sen¬ 
tenced to two years of prison; 01«ude and Madame Francois 
discuss the arrest; description of Leo Halles resuming their 
normal activity; Claude remarks: "Quels gredins que les 
honndtes gens.". 


Each of the separate descriptive tableaux listed above and all 
of the narrative material are built around the main subject of the 


novel_Les Halles. The narrative material, however, does not in any 

significant manner represent narration in the traditional meaning of 
the term. Just as the importance of the verb in the impressionistic 
sentence is minimized, so too is the importance of narration in the 
impressionistlo novel minimized. Each of the six main seotlons of the 
novel is constructed around a motif, Les Halles, Narration in la 
Ventre de Paris is a means utilized by Zola to protray comprehensively 
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th* movement of Lee Halles as it is affected by the presence of 
Plorent, As such, Le Veatre de Paris represents a series of six 
■ain impressionistic descriptive tableaux, a series not unlike the 
series of impressionistic oanvases created by Monet around one 
central motif. Les Halles is thus portrayed at six precise and unique 
moments of its existence. Just as the Rouen Cathedral in Monet's 
series is portrayed at sunrise, so is Lea Halles portrayed as Plorent 
arrives in the area of Les Halles; Just as the cathedral is portrayed 
at noon, so too is Les Halles portrayed when Plorent Joins the working 
world of the "gras" and beoomes "inspeoteur de la maree"; Just as the 
oathedral is seen in the afternoon light, so too is the area of Les 
Halles seen when Plorent rejects the world of the fat; Just as the 
oathedral is portrayed in the fog, so too la the area of Les Halles 
portrayed when Lisa, "la relne des Halles," rejects Plorent; Just as 
the oathedral le portrayed at dusk, so too id the area of the markets 
portrayed as it rejeots Plorent; Just as the cathedral is portrayed 
in the winter, so too is the area of Les Halles seen as it expels 
Plorent, "le malgre", from its presenoe. 

In both instances the subjects, whether Les Halles or the Rouen 
Oathedral, are, for the most part, seoondary to the descriptions they 
evoke, Moser remarks; 

Traiter un sujet pour les tons et non pour le sujet lui-mdme, 
volla ce qui distingue les lmpressionnistes des autres 
pelntres. 06 

Moser further underlines this point in discussing Monet's seriesi 

immediate de l'eolairage et de l'atmosphere fait 
la rail on d dtre de oes toiles; qui ne saurait interasser nl 
par le '>ujet ni par la composition, ni par le detail, Les 
iapresjionistes ne oomposent plus. Ils oholsissent, tout au 
plus, le site qui fera le Juste sujet de leur tolls et celui- 
ol leur Importe si peu que Mon r t sn vlendra a ne plus varler 
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dana ses series qu*ll pelndra d'apres le mdme motif. Lea 
aeries aeront la dernlere consequence d'une tendance qul 
commence a ae manlfester dee les premieres oeuvres des 
lmpresslonlstes, la tendanoe a ne retenlr d’un sujet que 
les variations colorees, a no retenlr que la tonallti criee 
par lea Jeux de la lumlere. &7 

This point was also underlined by Mallanne, who. In October 1864, 
remarked j 

J'al inf In oommenoe mon Herodiade, avoo tarreur oar J'invents 
une langue qul dolt nioesBairement Jailllr d'une poetlque 
nouvelle, que Je pourrala deflnlr en deux mots: Pelndre non 
la chose, mala l'iffet qu'elle prodult. Le vers ne dolt done 
paa, la, ae composer des mota, mals d'Intentions, et toutea 
lea paroles a'effacer devant la sensation.”" 

The plot of £e Ventre de Paris , although of Importance, la of 
leaser Importance than the description It evokes, a plot built around 
Florent. Yet It Is not Plorent who Is the chief player In the novel. 

The chief player In the novel Is "le ventre de Paris" Itself. Yet 
the novel la convincing. It Is convincing because of Its art and not 
because of Its Intrigue. It Is a triumph of description over narration. 
It Is a technique analogous to that utilized by Moliere In composing 
his comedies, that Is, the plot serves as a pretext for uniting the 
separate character descriptions and developments. 

What then would appear to be narration In Ie Ventre de Paris Is 
nothing more than the movement caused In the Quartler des Halles by 
the presence of Plorent, that Is, In le Ventre de Paris narration 
becomes description. Plorent Is a stimulus. He Is the rain, the fog, 
the morning sun, the afternoon light. "Le ventre de Paris" Is the 
Rouen Cathedral. In impressionistic art It Is the individual color 
8pots which seem to vibrate on the surface of a canvas. In le Ventre 
de Paris it Is the people of Les Halles who vibrate and move as they 
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reaot to Florent, either his ahsenoe or presenoe. In both instances 
the vibrations are identical. 

It the same time, inanimate objeots of the Quartier dee Halles, 
the fish, the fruit, the flowers, the vegetables, the separate 
pavilions, are represented by Zola as vibrating oolor spots bathed in 
light. The pavilions are, as iB the Rouen Oathedral, portrayed at 
all times of the day and in all atmospheric conditions: 

Lee Halles before sunrise: 

Male ce qui le (Florent) suprenait, c'etaient aux deux bords 
de la rue, de gigantesques pavilions, dont les toits super¬ 
poses lui semblaient grandir, s'etendre, se perdre, au fond 
d'un poudroiement de lueurs. II rivait, 1'esprit affaibli, 
a une suite de palais, enormes et reguliers, d'une legerte 
de oristal, allumant but leurs faqades les milles rales de 
flammes de persiennes continues et sans fin. (15) 

les Halles at sunrise: 

Et Florent regardalt les grandes Halles sortir de 1'ombre, 
sortir du rfive ou 11 les avalt vues, allongeant a l'inflnl 
leurs palais a Jour. Elies se solidifiaient, d'un gris ver- 
dAtre, plus geantes encore, aveo leur masses g£om£triques; et, 
quand toutes les clartes lnferieurs furent Ateintes, qu'elles 
balgnerent dans le jour levant, carries, uniformes, elles 
apparurent comment une machine moderns a vapeur, quelque 
ohaudlere destines a la digestion d'un peuple, gigantesque 
ventre de metal,^boullonnie, rive, fait de bois, de verre et 
de lonte, d'une elegance et d'une puissance de moteur mi- 
canique, fonotlonnant la, avec la chaleur de chauffage, l'6tonr- 
dissement, le brattle furleux des roues. (44-45) 

Lea Halle8 at noon: 

Et dans les grandes tournees, lorsque tous trols, Claude, 

Oadine, et Marjolln, rfidalent autour dss Halles, ils aper- 
oeyaient, par ohaque bout de rue, un coin du giante de fonte. 
C'etaient des eohappees brusques, des architectures lmprivues, 
le mdme horizon s'offrait sans cesse sous des aspects divers. 
Claude se retournalt, surtout Rue Montmartre, apree avoir 
pasei l'igllse. lu loin, les Halles, vues de blals, l'en- 
thousiasmalent{ une grande arcade, une ports haute, blanti, 
s'ouvrait; puis les pavilions s'entassaient, aveo deux etages 
de toits, leurs persiennes continues, leurs stores lmmensesj 
on edt dlt des profile de maisons et de palais superposes, 
une babylone de metal, d'une legerte, traverses par des 
terrasBes suspendues, des oouloirs aerlens, des ponts volants 
de Jetis sur le vide. Ils revenaient toujours la, a eette 
vllle autour de laquelle ils flanalent, sans pouvoir la 
quitter de plus de oent pas. (307-308) 



Les Halles at sunset t 


II (Florent) ss plalsalt aussl, le solr, aux beaux couchers 
de solell, qul decoupalent en nolr les fines dentelles des 
Halles, but les lueurs rouges du del; la lumiere de cinq 
heures, la pousslere volante des dernlers rayons, entralt par 
toutes les bales, par toutes les rales des persiennes; c'etalt 
comme un transparent lumlneux et dSpoli, ou se desslnalent les 
arrdts minces des pillers, les courbes elegantes des charpentes, 
les figures geometriques dee toltures, II s'empllssalt les 
yeux de cette Immense Spurs lav$e a l'enore de chine sur un 
velin phosphorescent, reprenant son r§ve de quelque machine 
oolossalo, avec ses roues, see leviers, ses balanclers, entre- 
vues dans la pourpre du charbon flambant sous la chaudlere. 
( 221 - 222 ) 

Lee Halles " par les soirees de flamme "i 

Kais, par les soirees de flamme, quand lea puanteurs montalent, 
trayersant d'un firs son les grands rayons Jaunes, comae des 
fumees ohaudes. les nausees le secoualent de nouveau, son rdve 
s'egarait, a s'lmaglner des etuves grantee, des cuves lnfectes 
d'equarrisseur ou fondalt la mauvalse gralsse d'un peuple, (222) 

Les Halles on oold nights : 

II restalt la quelques minutes (a sa fenetre), aspirant 
fortement l'alr frals qul lul venalt de la Seine, par-dessus 
les malsons de la rue de Rlvoli. En bas, confusement, les 
toltures des Halles etalalent leurs nappes grlses. C'etalt 
comme des lacs endormls, au milieu desquels le reflet furtlf 
de quelque Vltre allumalt la lueur argentee d'un flot. Au 
loin les tolts des pavilions de la boucherle et de la valee 
s'as8ombrlssalent encore, n'etalent plus que des entassements 
de tenebres reoulant 1'horizon. II joulssalt du regard ce 
grand moroeau de del qu'll avait en face de lul, de cet Immense 
developpement des Halles, qul lul donnalt, au milieu des rues 
etranglees de Paris, la vision djun bord de mer, aveo les eaux 
mortes e - t ardolsees d'une bale, a peine frlsonnantes du roule- 
ment lolntaln de la houle. (193) 

I^a Halles on nights when the moon Is not visible : 

Par les nults sans lune, elles s'assombrlssalent; devenalent 
des laos morts, des eaux nolres, empest4es et crouples. (454) 

I*s Halles " par les nults llmpldes ": 

Les nults llmpldes les changeaient en fontalnes de lumieres; 
les rayons coulalent sur les deux Stages de tolts, moulllant 
les grades plaques de zinc, debordr t retombant au bord 
de oes lmmenses Vasques superposees ->4) 


Les Halles oould thus be portrayed at all hours of the day and 
In all atmospheric conditions, like the motifs of Monet's series, 
since the principal goal sought by Zola was not the representation of 
the area of the markets as an end in itself but as a means to the 
achievement of light and color. This goal is stated in I* Ventre de 
Paris as follows* 

1 cheque heure les Jeux de lumlere ohangeaient a:lnsi les 
profils des Halles, deputies bleuissements du uatln et 
les ombres de midi, Jusqu'a l'lnbendie du aoleil couchant, 
s etelgnant dans la oendre grlse de la orepuscule. (222) 

¥hen both the vibrations of the inanimate objects of Les Halles ard 

the vibrations or reactions of the people of Les Halles are viewed 

oollectively, I* Ventre de Paris assumes a wholly impressionistic 

finish, that is, it beoomes an impressionistic canvas upon which is 

found a vibrating surface of color spots bathed in light. 
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CONCLUSION 

The phenomena of literary Naturalism and art<stio Impressionism 
are then. It can be argued, synonymous. Both o' tuese movements In 
the creative arts flourished In Prance during the decade 1870-1880, 

It Is a deoade traditionally considered by art historians as character¬ 
ized by the Impressionistic aesthetic, at the <&£ time it is consider¬ 
ed by literary historians as characterized by the naturalistic aesthetic, 
la such the decade 1870-1880 appears at the outset as an historical 
period characterized by two equally Important and distinct movements 
in the creative arts. Is has been demonstrated in this study, the 
deoade 1870-188C is characterized by only one aesthetio, that of 
Impressionism. The apparent aesthetio contradiction, moreover, resu) a 
in the creation of an eternal moment in the creative arts. It is an 
eternal moment in the oreative arts in that both the Impressionistic 
artists and Bmile Zola utilized in the creation of ait the aesthetio 
of Impressionism and demonstrated that suoh an aesthetio was a valid 
base for the oreation of art. 

Stylistioa.lly, literary Naturalism and artistic Impressionism 
are also synonymous. The technique utilized by Emile Zola to represent 
verbally the reality he observed and documented is wholly that technique 
vhioh was Utilized by the principal artists of Impresaloniam, particular- 
lor Monet, to refashion reality aesthetically. It le a technique which, 
lr fact, override a Emile Zola’s naturalletlo theais, a thesis founded 
on ’‘he desire to ^present reality objectively without the subjective 
intervention of the author either direotly or through the technique 
utilized in composition. The naturalistlo theais of Emile Zola is, 
however, overridden in a large part, by the highly subjeotive im- 
presslonlstio technique whioh Jola utilized as a means of aesthetically 
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refashioning reality. It 1 b an ldentloal technique which Zola 
aoolalmed throughout the decade during which Impressionism fought 
the traditional aoademy Jury. Zola, in praising the Impressionist 
technique, severly criticized the reality represented thereby, as 
naive, optimlBtio and Idealized. Impressionism, in short, became the 
scapegoat of the generation of 1880, a generation which had initially 
aoolalmed the art of Impressionism but which, in the 1880's would or 
oould no longer aooept sensation. as a basis for art. The material 
prosperity of the early years of the Third Republic resulted in a 
general societal hysteria, a hysteria of self-congratulation induced 
by the significant technical and scientific aooompllshments of a 
generation lnnundated with scientism and the solentlflo method. It 
was a society which aoolalmed the pursuit of objective truth as Its 
primary objective. The purely aesthetic objective of Impressionism 
had, in short, been supplanted by a didactic objective, an objective 
which was moat significantly represented by the prose productions of 
Bail* Zola. That sooiety did not, however, in any instance, reject 
the impressionistic technique which was utilized by Zola to accomplish 
his dldaotio objective. 

Yet, Just as the art of Impressionism had been the scapegoat of 
the generation of 1880, so did the Naturalism of Zola become the 
soapegoat of the generation of 1890. That sooiety, which had ten 
years earlier aoolalmed Zola and his naturalistic thesis, reacted In 
1890 adversely to the materialistic and sclentlfio philosophy of 
Naturalism. Hauser remarks! 

The curious thing was that at a time when Naturalism already 

seemed to have won the day, It was attacked with suoh bitterness. 
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What was it that people would not forgive Dallam 

or pretended not to be able to forglv*. ■ lam, It was 

asserted, was an Indelicate, lndeoent and obscene art, the 
expression of an Insipid, materialistic philosophy, the in¬ 
strument of a clumsy and heavy-handed democratic propaganda, 
a collection of boring trivia, and vulgar banalities, a rep¬ 
resentation of reality which In Its portrayal of society 
desorlbed only the wild, ravenous, undisciplined animal In 
man and only his works of destruction; the dissolution of 
human relationships, the undermining of the family, the nation, 
and religion, in short, It was destructive, unnatural and 
hostile to life. 69 

Naturalism was then denied existence by the very group which had ten 
years earlier aoclalmed It as the fullest expression of that society's 
materialistic objeotlves. Tet, Just as the principal critics of the 
art of Impressionism had not denied or critioized the impressionistic 
technique (its structural and stylistic principles), so tbe critics 
of Naturalism did not deny or drltlclze the teohnique of Naturalism. 

In both Instances, the technique utilized is identical—it is an 
impressionistic technique. In both instances It was not found un¬ 
suitable for the creation of art, even though the ideologies, implied 
or expressed, utilizing this technique were criticized severely. It 
is a technique which was subsequently adopted and utilized by the 
principal symbolist poets, who accepted neither the Impressionistic 
nor the naturalistic point of view, but,at the same time, utilized 
their technique of composition. Hauser underlines this point as 
follows 1 


Symbolism, with its optical and accoustic effects, as well as 
the mixing and combining of different sense data and the re¬ 
ciprocal aotlon between the various art forms, aBOve all, what 
Mallarm6 understood by the "reconquest from musio of the 
property of poetry" is impressionistic. 70 

The symbolists at the same time developed to their highest level the 

figurative techniques that Impressionism utilized as a basis for 


^ Hauser, p. 882 
70 Hauser, p. 896 
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deeor ption, primarily the metaphor: 


Symbolism represents the final result of the development 
which began with Romanticism, that Is, the discovery of the 
metaphor as the germ cell of poetry and which led to the 
richness of Impressionistic Imagery. 7l 


1 preoooupatlon with the momentary quality of reality was 
slmlllarly adopted by the symbolist poets, primarily Mallarm*. It Is 
the result of the prevalent negativism of the generation out of which 
8ymbollsm emerged. This negativism produced a societal attitude that 
is not unlike that which was produced in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries In Prance by the final Impact cf the Enlighten¬ 


ment. In other words, the dominant negativism of the generation of 
Emile Zola and that of the generation of the Prenon Revolution pro¬ 
duced In the following generations an exaggerated Idealism or romantic- 
ism. Hauser states: 

The mood of crisis leads to a renewal of the idealistic and 
mystloal trends and produces a reaction against the pre¬ 
vailing pessimism, a strong tide of faith. It is only in the 
course of this development that Impressionism looses its 
connection with Naturalism and becomes transformed, especially 
in literature, into a new Romanticism. 72 * 


The Romanticism of which Hauser speaks is unquestionably Symbolism. 
Wherea8 the romantic poets of the early years of the nineteenth 
oentury, when confronted with significant situations endangering their 
Idealized oonception of reality, sought refuge in physical movement 
or flight in an attempt to confront reality, the symbolists sought 
refuge in the moment itself. It is a type of internal movement. The 
flight into the moment of the symbolists when represented poetically 
represents a non-discursive representation of reality. It is a voyage 
into the unknown and the pure. The sensual moment of the Impressionists 
was thereby transformed into the moment of poetic creation which 


n Hauser, p. 896 
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aa the key to a non-discursive and pure realm beyond the scope of 

sensual evidence and experimentation. In so doing, the symbolist 

poets elevated the figurative language of Impressionism to Its 

highest level in that the metaphor had been liberated from an obligation 

to represent reality discursively. Hauser states: 

Mallarao's generation discovered the difference between symbol 
and allegory and made symbolism as a poetic style the con¬ 
scious aim- of its endeavors; it recognized.even though it was 
not always able to give expression to Its insight, that 
allege .7 is nothing but the translation of an abstract idea 
into the form of ajconcrete Image, whereby the idea continues 
to a certain extent to be independent of Its metaphorical 
expression and oould also be expressed in another form, whereas 
the symbol brings the idea and the image into an invisible 
unity, so that the transformation of the image also implies 
the metamorphosis of the idea. In short, the content of a 
symbol cannot be translated into any other form, but a symbol 
can, on the other hand, be Interoreted in various ways and 
this variability of the interpretation, the apparent in¬ 
exhaustibility of the meaning of the symbol, is its most 
essential characteristic. 73 

What Mallarm 6 and the symbolist poets had done was to remove the 
cathedral from Monet's canvas. Monet's canvases are then no longer 
allegorical representations of reality. When the cathedral is taken 
away there remains a type of residue which was, in fact, the principal 
material of both Impressionism and Symbolism. Impressionism, however, 
needed the discursive cathedral. Mallarme, on the other hand, was 
oarried into the realm of the impressionistic residue without the 
discursive cathedral. Allegorical interpretation was then nc longer 
possible. To the symbolist poets the impressionistio residue was 
purified language. "The post must, " as Mallarm^ said, "give way to 
the initiative of the words,"; M he must allow himself to be borne along 
by the ourrent of language, by the spontaneous succession of images 
and vislons''whloh implies that language is not only more poetlo but 
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also more philosophic than reason .* 1 Language la. In other words, 
a dynamio prooess. Tha restrictions imposed by reason are identioal 
to those imposed on the Rouen Cathedral in Monet's canvases. Yet 
Just as the variations on an impressionistic allegorical motif are 
limitless, so too are the interpretations made possible by the dynamic 
prooess whloh is symbolist language. In both lnstanoes, it is an 
identioal teohnlque. 

It beoomes increasingly apparent that the principles of art are 
valuable in the study of literature. It has been through the study of 
the aesthetic, structural and stylistic principles of Impressionism in 
art that it has been possible to determine that Emile Zola, the 
principal naturalistio novelist of the nineteenth century in France, 
is also an impressionistic novelist. These principles slmilarily 
provide a basis for the hypothesis that literary Symbolism is also 
founded on the aesthetlo, structural and stylistic principles of 
Impressionism in Art, an hypothesis whldh can only be verified by an 
examination of symbolist prose and poetry using as a means of 
elucidation the aesthetic, structural, and stylistic principles of 
art that characterized that particular historical period. 
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The Renaissance Conception of Space and Art 
in the Nineteenth - Century French Novel t Madame Bovary 

The fact that the primary spatial and aesthetic principles 
rudimentarily established during the Italian Renaissance were 
utilized by the principal painters in the West in the four- 
hundred-year period from the reintegration of classical form 
and classical content in the fifteenth century to the formulation 
of the cubist perspective in the final decades of the nineteenth 
century has been convincingly documented. 1 That those same 
principles were utilized in genres other than painting in the 
same period has, in part, been established. What we will 
demonstrate in this examination of Madame Bovary is that the 
Renaissance conception of space and art, an extremely rich basis 
for the creation of art which was modified and supplemented 
according to the particular mode of consciousness and spatio- 
temporal needs of numerous historical periods, permeates the 
genre of the novel in France in the nineteenth century. Flaubert, 
in fact, is the first novelist in France to thoroughly exploit 
the possibilities of the Renaissance spatial and aesthetic 
system in the period that that conception of space and art 
was considered a valid basis for the creation of art. That 
this is true can be illustrated by examining Madame 3ovary in 
terms of three tendencies—and we call them such advisedly-- 
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characteristic of the Renaissance world view and of much art 
at that time. 3 During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(1) an increasing preoccupation with the study of man, nature, 
and the relationship between man and the natural world can be 
noted. At the same time, (2) a new historical consciousness 
develops which ultimately results in (3) a new structure for 
art. 

The study of man, nature, and the relationship between 
man and the natural world is not, to be sure, an entirely new 
development of the Renaissance. The Renaissance point of view 
with reference to man and nature, however, represents, in many 
respects, a departure from the medieval perspective. Certain 
analogies, it is our contention, can be drawn between Seanec's 
discoveries concerning the pagan divinities during the Middle 
Ages and during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
between the medieval and Renaissance points of view toward man, 
nature, and the relationship between man and empirical reality 
in both periods. 4 During the Middle Ages, pagan mythology and 
Christianity are often reconciled, particularly by the Neoplatonists, 
by means of the allegorical method of interpretation. The pagan 
gods, as such, are seen as vehicles for the expression of an 
idea, more often than not, Christian doctrine. Similarly, 
nature is often seen by medieval man as a vehicle for that same 
doctrine. Art, then, is the study of man and God and of the 
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relationship between man and God. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, however, the mythological tradition is 
interrupted when the inherited iconographic types for the pagan 
divinities are abandoned in favor of the classical models. 
Similarly, during this same period, nature is no longer seen 
exclusively as a vehicle for the expression of Christian doctrine. 
The natural world, of which man is considered to be an integral 
part, is no longer seen as an enigma to be explained by reference 
to divine laws, but rather as something which man can know by 
recourse to natural laws. Art, then, becomes the study of man, 
nature, and the relationship between man and the natural world. 

Inasmuch as men of the Renaissance begin to view not only 
the pagan gods but also nature and man as potential ends in 
themselves and not as ideological vehicles, it is inevitable 
that a new historical consciousness—a new conception of time— 
develops. Again, Seznec's study of the survival of the pagan 
gods will help to elucidate this point. In reconciling pagan 
mythology with Christianity, medieval man adapted the pagan 
gods to contemporary taste and culture. Mercury, for example, 
is transformed into a bishop by medieval artists. Seen with 
reference to a concept of time, this transformation of Mercury 
into a European Christian is revealing. It serves to underline 
the fact that medieval man, in many instances, makes no real 
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example, classical antiquity and the Middle Ages. Renaissance 
man, however, perceives distinctions in time between, for 
example, the thirteenth century and classical antiquity— 
the latter being seen as a totality which is not only his¬ 
torically distant and distinct from the present but also as an 
ideal time more desirable than the present.'* It is this 
discovery of depth in time which results in the new historical 
consciousness of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Given the fact that Renaissance man acknowledges that 
nature and man can be seen as ends in themselves, and given 
the new historical consciousness of the period, it is not 
surprising that a new means of portraying or structuring what 
is perceived is developed. Changes in the formal patterns or 
structures of art are, in this respect, as Robertson explains 
in A Preface to Chaucer : Studies in Medieval Perspectives , 
similar to those in language. Both are representative of "a 
continuing adaptation of the means of human expression to the 
needs of a changing cultural environment, and this adap ation 
involves new ways of formulating what is ’seen’ in the world, 
both concretely and abstractly."^ Eacn age, therefore, has 
its own vocabulary of patterns. The distinguishing feature 
of that structural model which characterizes much art at the 
time of the Renaissance—a feature which sets it apnrt but not, 
of course, above the art of the Middle Ages—is the use of the 
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so-called laws of single viewpoint linear perspective, thought 

to have been largely the discovery cf Paolo Uccello. Unlike 

much art of the medieval period—a dominat formal convention 

of which is the tendency to structure in terms of symmetrical 

patterns characteristically arranged with reference to an 

abstract hierarchy—much of the art of the Renaissance is 

structured by the use of single viewpoint linear perspective 

within a closed geometric space. The symmetrical patterns of 

medieval art result, it can be argued, from the fact that 

nature and the natural world, for example, like the pagan 

divinities, are structured so as to coincide with the Christian 

world view. The Renaissance type pattern, on the other hand, 

results from the fact that nat _'e and the natural world are 

reconciled with Euclidean geometry. In speaking of Dtlrer's 

celebrated sky map of 1515 Seznec remarks: "Cette alliance de la 

vigueur et de la fougue, du calcui et de la vie, caract6rise, 

sans doute, le gGnie propre de Dllrer; mais elle est aussi comme 

un signe des temps: retrouver a la fois les formes et le savoir 

des anciens, leur imagination poStique et leur connaissance du 

mondej concilier comme eux la mythologie et la gSomStrie, tel 

n 

sera le r&ve des plus grands esprits de la Renaissance." 

Such, then, are three dominant tendencies characteristic 
of the Renaissance world view and of much art at that time. 

They represent, respectively, the Renaissance point of view 
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with reference to (1) man and nature, (2) time, and (3) space. 
That those tendencies are inherent in the conceptual form of 
Madame Bovary can be demonstrated by examining the form and 
content of the descriptions of landscape in that novel, as 
well as the form and content of the novel itself seen as an 
autonomous aesthetic phenomenon. In any study of the arts, 
as Sir Kenneth Clark has suggested, 3 landscape description can 
be a valuable index of the spatial and temporal structure of 
contemporary consciousness and of the prevailing attitude 
toward man, nature, and experience in the world. In an exam¬ 
ination of the arts produced in the nineteenth century the study 
of landscape description is particularly important for, as Clark 
demonstrates in Landscape Into Art , it is only in the nineteenth 
century that landscape developed a new aesthetic of its own and 
is considered a valid expression of the whole of life. Not only 
does landscape painting become an aesthetically independent mode 
of artistic expression in the nineteenth century, it is, as 
Clark illustrates, the chief artistic creation of the nineteenth 
century. Clark succinctly describes the history of landscape 
painting in the West as follows: "In Western art landscape 
painting has had a short and fitful history. In the greatest 
ages of European art, the age of the Parthenon and that of the 
Chartres cathedral, landscape did not and could not exist; to 
Giotto and Michelangelo it was an impertinence. It is only in 
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the seventeenth century that great artists take up landscape 

painxing for its own sake and try to systematize the rules. 

Only in the nineteenth century does it become the dominant 

o . . 

art form and create a new aesthetic of its own." In examining 
the form and content of the descriptions of landscape in 
Madame Bovary and of the form and content of that novel, the 
following questions will be answered: (1) To what extent does 
Flaubert utilize th- static Renaissance scaffolding of space 
as a formal stylistic structure?? (2) What attempts are made 
by Flaubert to adapt the Renaissance conception of space and 
art to his particular aesthetic needs?? (3) To what extent does 
Flaubert utilize landscape description within the genre of the 
novel?? and (4) What is the specific nature of the landscapes 
described by Flaubert within the spatial system or organization 
in question? 

That Flaubert accepts the fundamental spatial and aesthetic 
principles of composition formulated during the Renaissance and 
regards them as a valid basis for the creation of art is manifest, 
first of all, in the forms of the descriptions of landscape in 
Madame Bovary . With reference to structure, those landscapes 
can be divided into two oypes: (1) independent landscapes and 
(2) sequential landscapes. An independent landscape is one which is 
described by a stationary spectator and which, in accordance with 
the customary Renaissance practice, is divided into foreground, 
middle ground, and background. Landscapes of this type are 
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frequent in the French novel from the late eighteenth century 
up to the time of Flaubert. 10 Their structural form clearly 
reveals an acceptance of the inherited spatial and aesthetic 
legacy of the Renaissance. Consider, for example, the description 
of what Charles Bovary sees from the window of his room in Rouen 
on warm evenings when the streets are empty ("Dans les beaux 
soirs d'Std... qui ne venaient pas jusqu'S. lui."). In that 
description the system of space represented is closed, geometric, 
and unified by the laws of single viewpoint linear perspective. 

The three-dimensionality of the scene is underlined by the 
expressions; "en bas," "sous lui," "au bord (de la rivi&re), 

"sur des perches partant du haut des greniers," "en face," 

"au-deia des toits," and "ia-bas." Similarly, the description of 
the Vaubyessard chateau is an independent landscape ("Le chateau, 
de construction modeme... de l'ancien chateau dSmoli."). In that 
description, which, like the preceding example, is divided into 
three separate grounds, the following expressions are utilized 
by Flaubert to establish spatial three-dimensionality; "au bas de," 
"entre des bouquets," "sur la ligne courbe du chemin," "sous un 
pont," "a travers la brume," "en pente douce," "par derriSre," 
and "sur deux lignes parallfeles." 

A sequential landscape is one which is described by a mobile 
spectator and which is divided not into separate grounds but rather 
into tableaux. Unlike the form of the independent landscape, 
which is inherited by Flaubert from the practice of Chateaubriand, 
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Balzac, and Stendhal, among others, that of the sequential 
landscape is one that is discovered hy Flauhert. That structural 
form is inherent in the description of the arrival of Charles and 
Emma in Yonville-1' Ahbaye at the beginning of Part II. The 
five landscape tableaux into which this description is divided 
are as follows: (1) Yonville seen in relationship to the city 
of Rouen--Yonville is eight leagues from Rouen and is located in 
a valley; (2) Yonville seen from the summit of the Leux hill— 
Yonville is in a valley between the road leading to Abbeville 
and the one leading to Beauvais; the Rieule river divides the 
valley in two. To the East are grain fields and to the West are 
the farms; the forest of Argueil is straight ahead. The principal 
road leading into Yonville is the one which joins the Abbeville 
road with that of Amiens, (3) Yonville seen from the bottom 
of the hill, after the bridge—the houses of Yonville which are 
located on the road between the bridge and the square; (4) Yonville 
seen from the entrance to the square—the village church, the 
cemetery; (5) Yonville seen from the square—the market buildings, 
the mayor's office, the Lion d'Or, the pharmacy of M. Homais. 

The objects represented in each of these tableaux, it must be 
understood, are described from a single point of view by a 
stationary spectator and are spatially interrelated within a 
closed and independent system of space. In the description of 
what Charles and Emma see from the top of the Leux hill, for 
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example, the following expressions, among others, are 
indicative of Flaubert's acceptance of the three-dimensional 
Renaissance type pattern: "a gauche," "& droite," "sous," 

"par derriSre," "du cote de l’est," "St perte de vue," "au bord de 
l'herbe," "au bout de 1'horizon," "devant soi," and "du haut en 
bas." That same tableau is, however, one component of a 
spatially and temporally interrelated sequence of landscape 
tableaux which together represent a comprehensive description 
of what Charles and Emma see at five different times in their 
linear movement along the road leading into Yonville-l'Abbaye. 

In this description of Yonville-l’Abbaye, a "paysage en mouvement," 
as in many others in Madame Bovary , Flaubert, by means of a mobile 
spectator who moves not only through space but also through time, 
enriches the spatial and aesthetic legacy of the Renaissance by 
setting that space picture in motion. In so doing, Flaubert, 
like Stendhal in certain descriptions of landscape in La Chartreuse 
de Parme (what Fabrice sees from the windows of the governor's 
palace; what Fabrice sees from the church tower on the feast day 
of Saint Giovita; and what Fabrice sees from the windows of the 
Famese prison), experiments, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
with fixed viewpoint linear perspective within the Renaissance 
space picture. In Stendhal it is the visual field of the 
stationary spectator which is set in motion by means of panoramic 
and telescopic vision. In this description of Yonville-l'Abbaye 
it is the spectator himself who moves. This descriptive technique 
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ia, as we will demonstrate later in this essay, the foundation 
of the formal structure of Madame Bovary seen as an autonomous 
aesthetic phenomenon. Before examining that structure, however, 
we must first examine the content of the landscape descriptions 
in Madame Bovary and of the novel itself. In so doing we will 
ascertain how Flaubert regards man, nature, and the transactions 
between man and the natural world. 

With reference to content the landscapes in Mada me Bovar y 
can be divided into two groups-. (1) naturalistic landscapes which 
coincide with Emma’s personal needs, desires, and aspirations; 
and (2) naturalistic landscapes which do not coincide with Emma s 
psychic needs. That the landscapes in Madame Bova ry are 
naturalistic in quality—more naturalistic than they had ever 
before been in the novel—is explained, in a large part, by 
Flaubert’s choice of subject for the novel and by the method of 
observation and description utilised in the presentation of that 
content. 

The circumstances surrounding Flaubert's choice of the 
story of Eugfene Delamare as the primary material of Mada me Bovar y 
are briefly these. Having been severely criticized by his friends 
Louis Bouilhet and Maxime du Camp for the effusive lyricism of the 
first draft of La Tent at ion de Saint Antoine , Flaubert, as du Camp 
reports in his Souvenirs LittSraires, accepted the suggestion made 
by Bouilhet that he write the story of Delamare—a country doctor 
from the town of Ry, near Rouen, whose wife Delphine, after love 
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affairs with a gentleman farmer and a law clerk, had taken 
poison. In order to present that story Flaubert, first of all, 
had to carefully establish the milieu in which it would take 
place. That milieu, unlike the milieux of Atala , RenS, La 
Chartreuse de Parme, and La Tentation de Saint Antoine , for 
example, is neither exotic nor poeticized. Rather, it is the 
prosaic reality of contemporary provincial France, chosen not 
because of its associative value but for its intrinsic value. 

That Flaubert is successful in representing that particular 
milieu in the genre of the novel has been demonstrated by Jean 
Canu in great detail. Canu examines the milieux of Madame 
Bovary with the specific objective of determining how accurately 
Flaubert represents nineteenth-century Normandy in that novel. 
Descriptions such as that in which Homais describes the climate 
of Yonville-l'Abbaye for Charles Bovary ("Le climat... comme des 
brises de Russie'." p. 117), and that of the houses along the 
principal street of Yonville-l'Abbaye ("Au bas de la cote... 
la plus belle du pays." pp. 106-07) are representative of the 
kind examined by Canu. Having compared descriptions of empirical 
reality such as those two with numerous geographical, sociological, 
and anthropological studies, most notably that of Jules Sion en¬ 
titled Les Paysages de la Normandie Orientale , Canu has determined 
that—the following is only a partial listing—the meterological 
conditions, the geographical names, the geological formations, 
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the animals, the agricultural products, Emma's wedding, the 
Cornices Agricoles, the city of Rouen, the Rouen cathedral, the 
vocabulary, the customs and mores, the village of Tostes, as 
they appear in Madame Bovary , are all accuarate representations 
of nineteenth-century Normandy. Canu concludes his study with 
the following statement: "Nous avons vu que dans 1'ensemble, les 
renseignements des gSographes et des erudits ne contredisent pas 
les descriptions du romancier. Derri&re chaque indication de 
celui-ci, il est gSnSralement possible de mettre un fait dument 
constate, une observation scientifique." 11 To modify in any way 
any aspect of that landscape means, in fact, to change the life 
of Emma Bovary. BrunetiSre remarks in Le Roman Naturaliste: 

"II se trouve que ce milieu etait le vrai milieu, disons le 
seul, od put vivre et se fagonner, et se laisser petrir aux 
circonstances, une femme telle que Emma Bovary. Essayez, en effet, 
de la changer de son milieu; modifiez un seul des elements qui 
forment son atmosphere physique et morale; supprimez un seul des 
menus faits dont elle subit la reaction, sans le savoir elle- 

m£me; transformez un seul des personnages dont 1'influence inapergue 
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domlne ses reactions, vous avez change tout le roman." Emma 
Bovary is thus part of the landscape. She is inseparable from 
the non-idealized bourgeois reality of nineteenth-century provincial 
France. She is, as Canu remarks, "une paysanne cauchoise": 
"Envelopp6 d'un paysage bien determine et de coutumes precises, 
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Emma n'est pas un ange en dSpit des fadeurs romantiques de 
LSon, ni une creature satanique, comme elle serait parfois 
tentd de croire, mais une paysanne cauchoise qui s'est transformSe 
en bourgeoise trop vite."^ That being the case, Madame Bovary 
is, therefore, a place novel. That is to say, a novel in which 
(1) the fictional characters are inseparable from the fictional 
reality which they inhabit, and (2) that fictional reality is, 
in turn, inseparable from its historical and empirical prototype, 
which has been both observed and described as an end in itself 
by an impartial observer. Atala and RenS, for example, are not 
place novels. The fictional characters in those novels are, it 
cannot be denied, inseparable from the fictional realities which 
they inhabit. Yet, those largely non-naturalistic and fictionalized 
realities are not inseparable from an explicit historical prototype 
because of Chateaubriand's non-objective stance with reference to 
the content of those novels. Similarly, Illusions Perdues and 
La Chartreuse de Parme are not place novels. Lucien de RubemprS 
and Fabrice del Dongo are. in fact, inseparable from the fictional 
realities in which they are placed. Those fictional realities, 
however, are not in entirety inseparable from any specific con¬ 
figuration in empirical reality because of the fact that Balzac 
and Stendhal do not view empirical reality as an end in itself. 

In Madame Bovary , on the other hand, Emma Bovary is completely 
inseparable from the fictional reality in which her life is enmeshed. 
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That fictional reality is, in turn, because of the objectivity 
inherent in the method of direct observation and description 
utilized by Flaubert, completely inseparable from a particular 
spatial configuration in empirical reality. The world of empirical 
reality in Madame Bo vary is neither a vehicle for the expression 
of a particular religious ideology (e.g., Atala and RenS), nor is 
it explicitly a social, economic, or political structure (e.g., 
Illusions Perdues and La Chartreuse de Parme). Rather, it is, 
as Flaubert discovered, an end in itself, a valid expression of 
the whole of life. Madame Bovary is the simultaneous study of 
three things: (1) a group of fictional characters, (2) a place, 

(3) the relationship between those characters and that place. 

Madame Bovary , therefore, represents a complete expression of the 
naturalistic tendency in art, an artistic style which strives to 
represent the world of empirical reality, of which man is considered 
to be an integral part, in its three-dimensional corporeality 
dependent upon space. That tendency, as Worringer has explained, 
characterizes the fine arts in only two periods of history the 
classical age of Greek sculpture and the art of Western Europe 
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from the Italian Renaissance to the end of the nineteenth century. 

The naturalistic landscapes in Madame Bovary —the primary 
content of the novel—can, as we suggested above, be divided into 
two categories. We will first examine those which coincide with 
Emma's personal needs, desires, and aspirations. Emma's tastes in 
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iandscape are, quite naturally, conditioned by her childhood 
and education. Given her rural environment as a child she grows 
up in the midst of the "envahissements lyriques de la nature, qui, 
d'ordinaire, ne nous arrivent que par la traduction des Scrivains. 

As such, it is not surprising that she rejects the Norman countryside 
as prosaic, devoid of all emotion, and impersonal: "II fallait qu’elle 
put retirer des choses une sorte de profit personnel: et elle 
rejetait comme inutiles tout ce qui ne contribuait pas & la 
consommation immediate de son coeur--Stant de tempSrament plus 
sentimentale qu'artiste, cherchant des emotions et non des paysages." 
She prefers, instead, idealized landscapes of love like those in 
the historical novels that the old lady who comes to the convent 
every month to work in the laundry brings with her and which she 
secretly lends to the older girls. Flaubert describes the content 
of those novels as follows: "Ce n'Staient qu'amours, amantes, 
dames persScutSes s'Svanouissant dans des pavilions solitaires, 
postilions qu'on tue fl. tous les relais, chevaux qu'on crSve a 
toutes les pages, forSts sombres, troubles du coeur, serments, 
sanglots, larmes et baisers, nacelles au clair de lune, rossignols 
dans les bosquets, messieurs braves comme des lions, doux comme 
des agneaux, vertueux comme on ne l'est pas, toujours bien mis, 
et qui pleurent comme des umes." The landscapes in those historical 
novels as well as those represented in the autograph albums that 
some of Emma's friends at the convent received as presents and which 
all the girls secretely read in the dormitory are summarily described 
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by Flaubert as "paysages blafards des contrSes dithyrambiques." 

Given Emma's disgust for the ordinary world of empirical realtiy 
and her concomitant admiration for the idealized and romantic 
environments and landscapes of her convent readings. It follows 
that, having left the convent, she sheeks within the context of 
empirical reality the equivalent of the fictional landscapes of 
her readings. Like RenS, she seeks, above all, a landscape which 
incarnates happiness: "II lui semblait que certains lieux sur la 
terre devaient produire du bonheur, comme une plante particuliftre 
au sol qui pousse mal tout autre part... Ne fallait-il pas ft 
1'amour, comme aux plantes indiennes, de terrains pr@parSs, une 
temperature particuliSre?" Not having found the idealized land¬ 
scapes she dreams of in Tostes subsequent to her marriage to 
Charles Bovary, Emma longs for the faraway places of her romantic 
and historical readings. For Emma there is a direct relationship 
not only between romantic and exotic environments and happiness, 
but also between distant landscapes and happiness: "Plus les choses, 
d'ailleurs, Staient voisines, plus sa pensSe s'en dStournait. Tout 
ce qui l'entourait immSdiatement, campagne ennuyese, petits bourgeois 
imbSciles, mSdiocritS de 1'existence, lui semblait une exception 
dans le monde, un hasard particulier oft elle se trouvait prise, 
tandis qu'au delft s'Stendait ft perte de vue 1'immense pays des 
fSlicitSs et des passions." (pp. 91-92) The spatial focal point 
of Emma's desires, the landscapes which, in her opinion, will 
doubtless incarnate her psychic needs, is Paris. "Paris, plus 
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vaste que 1'ocSan, miroitait done aux yeux d'Erama, dans une 
atmosphere vermeille... C'Stait une existence au-dessus des artres, 
entr-e ciel et terre, dans les orages, quelque chose de sublime. 

Quant au reste du monde, il Stait perdu, sans place prScise et 
comme n'existant pas." The moments in Emma's life, however, when 
she finds within empirical reality landscapes which coincide with 
her psychic needs are not numerous. Only on four occasions does 
Emma see herself as belonging to an idealized landscape, a fictional 
reality: (1) at the ball at Vaubyessard; (2) when Emma and Rodolphe 
ride on horseback in the country six weeks after the Cornices 
Agricoles—"Elle entrait dans quelque chose de merveilleux oti tout 
serait passion, extase, dSlirej une immensitS bleuatre I'entourait... 
1'existence ordinaire n'apparaissait qu'au loin... Alors elle se 
rappela les heroines des livres qu'elle avait lus, et la lSgion 
lyrique de ces femmes adultSres se mit S. chanter dans sa mSmoire 
avec des voix de soeurs qui la charmaient. Elle devenait elle-mSme 
comme une partie veritable de ces Imaginations et rSalisait la 
longue reverie de sa jeunesse, en se considfirant dans ce type 
d'amoureuse qu'elle avait tant envid."; (3) in the opera house 
in Rouen when Emma and Charles attend a performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor—"Elle se retrouvait dans les lectures de sa jeunesse, 
en plein Walter Scott."; (4-) when Emma goes to Rouen to see L6on. 

Not only is the city of Rouen transformed into a landscape of love 
and enchantement by Emma's psychic state, it becomes, as well, 
a fictional reality, a painting, an ancient Babylon—"Son amour 
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s'agrandissait devant l’espace, et s'emplissait de tumulte aux 
bourdonnements vagues qui montaient. Elle le reversait au dehors, 
sur les places, sur les promenades, sur les rues, et la vieille 
cits normande s'Stalait a ses yeux comme une capitale dSmesurSe, 
comme une Batylone oft elle entrait." Having found, then, a 
landscape of love comparable to those in her historical and 
romantic readings, Emma becomes, not only in her own eyes but also 
for LSon, a fictional heroine-"Elle Stait l'amoureuse de tous les 
romans, 1'hSroine de tous les drames, le vague elle de tous les 
volumes de vers. II retrouvait sur ses Spaules la couleur ambrSe 
de 1*odalisque au bain..." With .he exception of the four landscapes 
discussed above, however, Emma is at all times surrounded by a 
series of naturalistic landscapes which do not coincide with her 
psychic needs and with which she is in a state of disharmony. 

Examples of this second kind of naturalistic landscape in Madamf 
Bovary need not be given. What must not be forgotten, however, is 
that this kind of landscape is the primary content of the novel. 

The futility of Emma's repeated attempts to flee from that sequence 
of landscapes into an absolute is underlined, as we will now 
demonstrate, by the structural form of the novel itself, seen as 
an autonomous aesthetic phenomenon. That structural form, like 
the form of the landscapes of which the novel is composed, implicitly 
underlines the thesis that Flaubert accepts as a valid basis for the 
creation of art the fundamental spatial and aesthetic principles 
established at the time of the Renaissance. 
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EXAMEN POUR LE TITRE DE MASTER OF ARTS 


1 

'if 


Option litteraire et option litterature-linguistique 


Les candidats a l'option litteraire auront a analyser un texte et a 
repondre en franqais a des questions de poetique, de rhetorique, et de 
stylistique portant sur ce texte 

et a rediger trois compositions, dont 

une en franqais, portant sur des sujets choisis dans trois periodes differentes. 
Deux sujets au choix seront donnes dans chacune des six periodes. 

Duree: 4 heures 


Les candidats a l'option litterature-linguistique auront 

& repondre & des questions de linguistique 

et a rediger deux compositions, dont 
une en franqais, portant sur des sujets choisis dans deux 
periodes differentes- Les sujets proposes, ainsi que le 
texte a analyser, seront les memes que pour les candidats 
a 1*autre option. 


Duree: 4 heures 


Ouvrages pouvant aider a preparer la partie rhetorique, pgetique et 
stylistique de l'examen: 

Morier, Dictionnaire de rhetorique et de poetique 

Elwert, W. T., Traite de versification franqaise (trad. fr. 1965) 

Suberville, J., Historic et th£orie de la versification frangaise . 

Le Hir, Y., Rhetorique et stylistique 

France, Peter, Racine's Rhetoric 

Hubert, Judd, L'Esthetique des Fleurs du mal 

Dufau, M. and D'Alelio, E., Decouverte du poeme 

Sareil, J., Explication de texte ~ 


Effective Date: Sept.,1969 


PROGRAMME POUR LE TITRE DE MASTER OF ARTS. 
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Le Moyen-Age: 

Oeuvres 

Vie de Saint Alexis 
Chanson de Roland 

Lyric poetry in the Cluzel-Pressouyre anthology 
Jeu D'Adam 

Marie de France LAIS (Equitan, LeFresne, Les deus amanz, La'vistic, Chevrefoil. 
Eliduc) 

Chrestien de Troyes, (Two works) 

Villon, Poesies diverses, Testament 

Seizifeme sifecle: 

Oeuvres 


Les Essais, Montaigne; (Livres II, III) 

Les Oeuvres, Rabelais. (Livres I-IV) 

Les Antiquitez de Rome, Les Regrets, d< Bellay. 

Les Amours, Les Discours, Ronsard. 

Selections d 9 anthologie: Marot, Scfeve Belleau, Jodelle, du Bartas, 
d'Aubigne, D* rtes. 

L'Heptameron, Marguerite de Navarre. 

Etudes 

Une etude critique sur chacun des auteurs majt r signales, e.g., dans ia 
collection "Connaissance des Lettres." 

Une etude d'ensemble, telle que La Litter.. ,ure de la Renaissance de V.-L. 
Saulnier dans la collection "Que sais-je?" 

Dix-septifeme sifecle: 

Oeuvres 

de La Fontaine: Les Fables 

Mme de La Fayette: La Princesse de Clfeves 

Boilean: L’Art poetique 

Sevig.ie: Lettres (selections) 

La Bruyfere: Les Caractferes (selections). 

Auteurs 

Corneille 
Racine 
Mo lifere 
Pascal 

Quatre ou cinq pifeces de chacun des auteurs dramatiques, y compris au moins une 
comedie de Corneille, Les Provinciates (selections), et Les Pensees (selections^. 

Une etude critique sur chacun des auteurs, e.g. dans les collections par lui-meme 
(Editions du Seuil) ou Connaissance des Lettres (Hatier). 


nvr 
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Histoire 


Un livre sur 1'histoire sociale, economique, et politique du dix-septifeme 
siecle en France, comme W. H. Lewis The Splendid Century ou John Lough 
An Introduction to Seventeenth Century France . 

Dix-huitifeme siticle 

Oeuvres 


•Hows and Torrey: The Age of Enlightenment. (Appleton, Century, Crofts, 
Toutes les selections). 

Marivaux: Le Jeu de 1'amour et du hasard. 

Abne Prevost! Manon Lescaut 

Voltaire: Contes et romans (Zadig, Micromegas, Candide, L'Ingenu) 

Diderot: Jacques le fataliste 

Rousseau: Les Confessions (Classiques Larousse) 

Beaumarchais: Le Mariage de Figaro 
Laclos: Les Liaisons danRereuses 

Etudes 


Une etude critique sur chacun des auteurs, e.g. dans les collections par lui-meme 
(editions du Seuil) ou Connaissance des lettres (Hatier). 

Le dix-neuvifeme sifecle 

Romanciers 


Balzac: Le Pfere Goriot . Illusions perdues , Le Cure de Tours 
Flaubert: Madame Bovarv. L'Education sentimentale . Un Coeur simple 
Stendha1: Le Rouge et le Noir, La Chartreuse de Parme 
Zola: Germinal ' ' 

Etudes 


Harry Levin, The Gates of Horn 
S. Rogers, Balzac 

V. Brombert, Ed., Stendhal. Twentieth-Century Views . 
Pofetes 


Un choix de pofemes de Vigny, Hugo, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Ma!larm§. 
De convenables choix annotes se trouvent dans Grant, French Poetry of the 
Nineteenth- Century ou dans la serie des Classiques Larousse. 

Pour les pofetes difficiles (Rimbaud, MallarmS) vous n'etes tenu que de 
connaltre bien quelques pofemes trfes iraportants tels que "L'Aprfes-midi 
d'ur. faune" ou "Le Bateau lvre". 
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Vingtifeme sifecle 
Oeuvres 


Gide. Les Caves du Vatican 
Sartre. Les Mains sales 
Malraux. La Condition humaine 
Aragon. Les Yeux d'Elsa 

S. de Beauvoir. Pour une morale de l'ambiguite 


Valery. Chartnes 

Celine. Voyage au bout de la nuit 
Duras. Moderato cantabile 


0. Cf. 

'T sOts^C&-L^ s&jA^Ts, j 
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EXAMEN DE DOCTORAT EN LITTERATURE 


/3S( 

few 


La preparation de l'examen se concentrera sur un certain nombre 
de suiets, selon un programme qui pourra etre modifie avec 6 mois 
de preavis au moins. 

L’examen comportera une partie 6crite et une partie orale, le 
programme d’^cudes Stant le meme pour les deux parties. Les 
candidats ayant rSussi aux Ipreuves Sorites s«ront declares 
admissibles a l'oral. II y aura deux sessions, l’une au debut du 
semestre d'automne, 1'autre au debut du semestre de printemps. 

Les candidats devront s'inscrire au secretariat, en mai pour la 
session d'octobre, en d^cembre pour la session de fevner. 

Les £preuves dcrites comporteront 3 explications et 3 compo¬ 
sitions (une au moins en franqais). Elies dureront 12 heures 
et seront normalement r^parties sur les deux premiers samedis 
apres la rentree des classes. Les compositions seront tpaitees 
le premier samedi de 9 a 13 b. et de 14 - a 16 h., et les 
explications selon le meme horaire le second samedi. 

—La repartition des textes d'explication et des sujets de 
composition selon les p^riodes variera selon les sessions et ne 
sera pas annoncee. 

Les rSsultats des 6preuves Writes seront annoncSs £ la fin de 
la semaine qui suivra le second samedi. Les candidats sernnt 
avisos aussi prompteraent que possible (par telephone, par exempleJ 
des decisions des examinateurs. Les candidats declares admiss¬ 
ibles passeront l'dpreuve orale dans le courant de la semaine^ 
suivant cette annonce. L'epreuve orale sera en franqais; duree: 

2 heures 


September, 1969 
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MOYEN AGE (continued) 


CRITICAL WORKS 


X¥II e SIE< 


avant 1660 


; 1. Le roman de Lesage a Bernardin di 
-2 . UftLta-ire: Lettrea phi tosoph ique s 
3 Diderot: Oeuvres philosophiques 


(ed. Gamier) 
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XIX e SIECLE 


4. **4usset~r~Theitre; 

5. fjyatUjsttd* - 11 lumin t rt riPR&s 

Verlaine: Jadis et naguk 
/ V fc Lianne: Un coup 4® des 


■Qa-* 


XX e SIECLE 
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septembre 1969 


Bxamen de doctorat en littferature 


Second Samedl: 3 explications. 


Samedi matin: 9-13 







r festinee 


^ bw t(M ^ L 




•Allas,' fet ii, 'queil 
M'amenat en ceste cunt: 

Pur ceste dame que aj ^veu y y, 

M'est un' anguisse al quor ferue'' c < 

5 Que tut le cors me fet trembler. 

Jeo ^uit^'que mei l'estuet ameri— d? a /*Ur 

jfii: a ^“i £ ::nes^;^ 

^^J^arder li dei amur e fei, 

^'#*40' Si cum jeo vo^^k'il face a mei. 
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yfa a 


20 


Si par nul enW le saveit, y 

Bien sai que, mat l'moesereit^ 

Mes n^purquant’pls (ierr asez /(/./IamjA 
Que pur li sei‘4 afolez.(^&<* c^cAU- 
Si bele dame tant mar fust, 

S'ele n'amast u dru eUstl-- 

Que devendreit sa curteisie, . . » 

S^ele n'amast de drderie? — 4 5^^ 

~Suz ciel n'ad humme, s'ele amast, L 

Ki durement n'en amendast. 

Li seneschal, si l'ot cunter, 

Ne l'en deit mie trop peser; 

Sul ne la peot il nient tenir: 

Certes jeo vbilod li partir.' 




AJ f . 


w 






I. Translate the first eighteen lines of the passage. 

II. Comment on the phonological development of 2 of the following forms: 

1. 6 quit ( < cogfto) 1* 7 fei ( < 

1. 7 aim ( < amo) 


ftdem) &.&S- ' , 

(! mjxm. 




Account for the ultimate disappearance of the verb form iert (1.13). / 


III. The preceding passage is from Equitan 
the following: 


a. place the speech in context- - -- 

b. explain its significance to the 'f_laia!!!i 

c. comment on the relevance of the passage to the treatment of love in 

the entire collection (L&~f0jLO&-J. 

d. discuss its relevance to a consideration of love in mediaeval terms. 


In writing your explication include. 


Be sure to cite specific lines in support of your essay and pay close attention 
to the development of thought in the meditation* 




a 
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Examen de doctorat 


Second Samedl: 3 explications: 


9 - 13. 




4/L 



septembre 1969 

• tjj 2 _ 






§<y^' 
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s ryf ! 

Voici /fenir le jou£? jour que les destinees 
Voyaien^ A bas 9ourcilsASlisser_de_deu^nnee^ 

lour marque de noir A4 e terme des appag£ »—;gu % t f 

Qui~vtmlut§tre nuit/et tourner sur ses pas(£> 

Jour qui avecTtrorreur parmi les jours se conte/ 

Qui se marque de ( foujg ) et rougit de sa hont^ 

J>-L'aube se veut lever/aube qui eut jadis. 

Son teint brunet orne de fleurs de Paradi^^ 

Quand y par son treillis d'or la rose cramoisie 
Eglattait/on disailg) "Voici ou vent, ou plui^" j 

Cette'aube que la mort vient armor et coiffer 
n'pi- jqrpllants braa iers ou de tisons d 1 enf er/ 

Pour ne d& nentir point son funeste__visage/' 

Fit ses ve nts de soua lrs/ et Cdesangj son orag&N ^ 

Elle Hrp p n tremblant £u monde le rideajbf)- LCU ~ 

Et le soleil/ voyant le spectacle nouveaty 
A regret eleva son(ji>SlV} front des ondes 

Transi de se mirer en nos larmea^p xaZxtaSf (VMj (/^ 

D*y baigner ses rayons/ oui,/- le pale soleil/ ? * ^ =r— 

Preta non le flambeau^ mais la torche de l'oei^jr) 

Encor^ pour n'y montrer le beau de son visagey 
Tira le voile en l'air d'un louche fipais nuage.— 


I'n, 


3 

3 




/tc^-rrz^€^. 






■) 


D'Aubigne, Les Tragi —os 



1. Les images. 

2. Autres procedes de style. 
5i- L&* themes. 
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Examen die doctorat en littferature 
Second Samedi: 3 explications. 
Samedi aprfes-tnidi: Vy^- 16. 



septembre 1969 

Pf- 



^7 



20e sihcle 



j, ] i^iy h - 


XT 6 ^ 


fjfy. 


Ce n'est pas par des crimed qu!un peuple se met er/situation fausse avec 
son destin, mats par des fbuttS? Son annee eat forte, aa calsse abondante, 
ses pofetea en plein fon ctionneme nt.—Mala un jour, on ne salt pourquoi, u 
fait queses o 4 rtoyens stoupentf mechamg)ent> lea atbrea, que son prince enleve^ 

amme, qUe"aeTenfant3 adopt^nt une mauvaise turbulence. \ 

„ „ _ a nations, comme lea homme/, meurent d*imperceptible ( / ■ 

impoli teases. fc'est k lbur faqon d'eternuir ou d'eculer leurs talona que 
se reconnaiaaent lea peuples condamnes... Vous avez sans douta mal enle^ja 

H6lbne...7 / 


/ 


Ulysae, dans La Guerre de Troie n*aura 
pas lieu, (acte II, acfene 13) 


1. Tradutre en anglais, & partir de "C’est fc leur §6qon d'bternuer.. 

... -1 / - /I A- - .. lAJ 


jusqu'i la fin 


2. Situer le passage.- 


-aP 







. 3. Sur la base ‘de la 3 igniflcatiW ordinaire du not^deStin_, montrer 

J , fLw MA/U ' </P les incoherences du texte, en particular la^cdhtradiction latente A /-yfyj, 
dans 1* express ion "se mettre en situation- fausae avec son deatin . 

/ Ulysae comme rheteur (construction et rempliasage dea phrases). 

^5. Jjlya8e comme eathbte (aa-conception de l’histoire). 


^ ¥t 
¥ 
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Examen de doctorat 


Samedi 7, matin: 

Moyen-Age: 

1. According to Gunn's thesis, what is the relationship between the first and 
second parts of the Roman de la Rose ? In what respect was this a significant change 
from previous criticism? 

2. You are about to undertake an intensive study of the qianson de Roland in a 
course in Old French literature which you are teaching. How will you proceed? 
Discuss problems to be treated, critical approaches, bibliography, topics for term 
papers, etc. 


XVIIe sifccle: 

1. Resumez avec une certaine precision les bases de la thdologie pascalienne. 

2. Malherbe, pofete et th^oricien. 


Examen de doctorat 

Mardi 10, matin: 

XVIIIe sibcle: 

1. La mfethode de Jean-Jacques Rousseau dans le Discoursjmr l'origine de 
lUn^galitg. 

2. Le vice et la vertu dans trois romans de votre cholx (au moins deux auteurs 
diff^rents). 


XXe sifecle: 

1. Si, par "roman," on entend, h la base, uo r^cit d'dvdnements fictifs • “ 

chronologiquement ordonnds, quels ouvrages, 4 tiquetd S -"nouveaux romans* ou anti 
Smna" pa? la critique, et publics depuis 1945, avez-vous lus, qui ne sent pas des 

romans, En quoi? 

2. Le metalangage (langage portant sur le langage)* dans le thdatre de Giraudoux. 
Donner des exemple 8 ; En quoi cet aspect contribue-t-il 'a caractrfriser ce theatre? 


Examtn de doctorat 
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Samedi 7, aprds-midi: 

XVIe sifccle: 

00 Les autres forment l'homme; le le recite et en represente un particulier 
mal far-.e, et lequel, a± j'avoy a faqonner de nouveau, je ferois vrayement bien 
autre qu'il n'est, Mes-huy c'est fait. Or les traits de ma peinture ne forvoyent 
point, quoy qu'ils se changent et diversifient, Le monde n'est qu'une branl 
£erenne, Toutes choses y branlent sans cesse: la terre, les rochers du Ca 
les pyrirrides d’AEgypte, et du branle public et du leur. La Constance mes 
■fiu^re 1 -ae qu'un branle plus languissant . Je ne puis asseurer mon object, 
trouble et chancelant, d'une yvresse naturelle. Je le prens en ce point, 
est, en instant que je m’amuse & luy. Je ne peints pas l'estre. Je peln 
DaSBflR- non un passage d'aage en autre, ou, comme diet le peuple, de sept en 

sept ans mais de jour en jour, de minute en minute. II faut. accommoder mon histolre 
t ' ij ' ' eur ~ ~ Je P° ur£, ay tantost changer, non de fortune seulement, mais aussi 
d intent:•’n, C est un contrerolle de divers et muables accidens et d'imaginatioaa 
irresc.f* et, quand il y eschet, contraires; soit que je sois autre moymesme, soit 
que je saisisse les subjects par autres circonstances et considerations. Tant y a 
que ae contredits bien k l'a dventure. mais la vdritd. conme disoit Demades 1 . le 
~ ■ •• J5 =r e dy point . Si mon ame pouvoit prendre pied, je ne m'essaierois pas, je 
me resoudrois; elle est tousjours en apprentissage et en espreuve. Je propose une 
v e oasse et sans lustre, c'est tout un. On attache aussi bien toute la philosophic 
m o r al e a une vie populaire et prlvde que k une vie de pl U8 riche estoffe: chaque 
nomme porte la forme entiere de l'humaine rnn^Hnn 

(c) Les autheurs se communiquent au peuple par quelque marque particuliere et 
estrangere; tnoy, le premier, par mon estre universel, comae Michel de Montaigne, 
non coume grammairien, ou podte, ou Jurisconsulte. Si le monde se plaint de quoy 
je par^e trop de moy, je me plains de quoy il ne pense seulement pas & soy. 

Du Renentir 

1) Selon Plutarque. zVle de Ddmosthfene. III. Ddmade disait "qu'il avait pu 
souvent se contredire lui-meme, mais jamais 1'intdreSt public." 

Expllquez cet extrait des Essais . Prenez les questions ci-dessous pour guides. 

1. De quel livre des Essais ce passage est-il tird? 

2. Indiquez et connnentez le thfeme gdndral de cet essai. 

3. Expliqutz: 

- (b), (c) 

* " - e ® traits de ma peinture ne forvoyent point". 

“ " et du branle public et du leur". 

" un contrerolle de divers et muables accidens et d'imaginations 
irresolues" 

* ” J e propose une vie basse et sans lustre" 

- " se communiquent au peuple par quelque marque particuliere et 

estrangere" 

4. Commentes les passages soulignds. 

5. Dans-la dernifere phrase Montaigne semble prdvoir la rdaction de la critique 
Peut^on absoudre Montaigne de l'accusation d'dgolsme? 
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Examen de doctorat 

Mardi 10, aprks-midi: 

XIXe slecle: 

Sonnet boiteux 

Ahl vraiment c'est triste, ,ah! vraiment q& flnlt trop mal. 
II n'est pas permis d'etre k ce point infortune* 

Ah! vraiment c'ert trop la mort du naif animal 
Qui voit tout son sang couler sous son regard fand* 

Londres fume et crie. 0 quelle ville de la Bible! 

Le gaz flambe et nage et les enseignes sont vermeilles. 

Et les maisons dans leur ratatinement terrible 
Epouvantent comma un sdnat de petites vieilles. 


4 


Tout l'affreux passd saute, piaule, miaule et glapit 
Dans le brouillard rose et jaune et sale des sohos 
Avec des indeeds et des all rights et des ha8s* 

Non vraiment c'est trop un martyre sans espdrance. 

Non vraiment cela finit trop mal, vraiment c'est triste: 

0 le feu du ciel sur cette ville de la Bible! 

—Verlaine 

Nota bene . Soho : quartier mi-bohdmien, mi-dtranger de Tx>ndres; 
ha8s : sans doute une transcription de Oh, prononcd k I’anglaise. 

Commentar: 

1. le vers 

2. les rimes 

3* 1'allusion k la Bible 

4, l'arrikre-fond autobiographique 

5. la structure du sonnet tt la disposition des images 
















<5# all fcilfo may real* 

Ijerebg ii is certifuh tfjai upon % raontmmbation of % ^acnltg, 
tire ®rnstes of <3lnMana pmfrersttg Italic conferred* upon 



^itest: 




MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 

Given on the following 12 pages are some papers that I located in my resume file last 
night (03-25-99). I have decided to include them here. 

1364 Letter from Professor Frey to me, dated January 18, 1991. I wrote to him to get a 
letter of recommendation as part of a job search undertaken in 1991. I studied under 
Professor Frey at George Washington University. No other professor—no other person, 
for that matter—has ever had such a strong impact on my intellectual development and 
perspective. He changed my life. I shall forever be indebted to him. He opened doors for 
me that I didn't even know existed. 

1365 Professor Frey's recommendation, January 25, 1990. In it, he states: 

"... I was proud to direct his AM thesis on Zola and 
Impressionism, enough so to include part of his analysis in my 
book on Zola. Participating in the Zola symposium at 
Georgetown just three years ago made me realize how pioneering 
Powell’s work was at the MA level. He has an extraordinary 
control of the relationship between the visual arts and 
literature... ” 

1366 Recommendation from Senator Robert J. Mellow. January 29,1990 

1367 SRP's appointment as Visiting Assistant Professor of French at Susquehanna 
University, December 20, 1990 

1368 SRP's professional certificate to teach French in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, issued August 1984 

1369 SRP's certificate of qualification to teach French in the state of New York, 
effective 02-01-1990 

1370-1371 SRP's resume from the period when he taught at the Worthington Scranton 
campus of Penn State; also at Luzerne County Community College 

! 72-1374 SRP's resume during the ICS years 

1375 Another SRP resume (on one page) from the ICS years 



Department of Romance Languages & Literatures 




Friday, January 18, 1991 


Dear 

-^ed your letter this morning. It is always good to hear from you, but 
especially good this time with the wonderful news of your appointment at 
Susquehanna University. Your schedule sounds interesting, and I know that you 
are willing and eager to tell your students something about the nineteenth- 
century in France. Good luck with the application for the tenure track position. 

Here things go along as usual. After suspending our graduate program (our 
initiative) in order to rewrite it we are ready to reopen in the fall of 1991, 
with a new orientation towards what the French call the Human Sciences. I think 
it will be quite an innovative graduate program. 

There are many new faculty faces, most of the people you knew are either dead or 
somewhere else. Can you imagine that I am now senior professor in this department. 
My schedule is not too interesting this term, a fourth semester language course, 
graduate French reading course (French 49) and a course in textual analysis. 

But I should be grateful that I am out of the chair. I ran the department from 
1983-1989, and managed to write a book on Victor Hugo at the same time. 

I am now awaiting word from the National Endowment for the Humanities. I have 
applied for a grant which would allow me to take a year sabbatical in order to 
complete a project on Renan. 

Best wishes for the New Year 1991, and should you ever come down to Washington 
please look me up. I live at the same place, 225 9th St. S.E. on Captiol Hill and 
my phone is (202) 547-2780. 


Sincerely, 







REFERENCE 


Candidate's Name 


Mailing Address: Street 


R. D. 1, Box U6E 


Union Dale 


PA _7in /u _— Social Security — -- 

Stale-.------ 1 •* ~ 

"I hereby request that Dr- John A. Frey _ write a | elter 0 f reference on my behalf to support my 

application for employment within the field of Education." 

Under the provisions of the Family Education Rights & Privacy Act (must check one), 

I have retained my right of access to this letter, OR 

_ I have waived my right of access to this'letter. . . . a . 

— - t- 

a.r,-_-s= Jp.;:: :r“ 

and Impressionism, enough so to include part of his analysis in my book on Z °^ a ; 
Participating in the Zoia symposium at Georgetovm just three years ago made me real 
K JSELJg Powell’s work was at the MA level. He has an «twor nar^t-t,r»l ^ 
the relationship between the visual arts and literature. In f ic , 

that when he went to Indiana to do hie Ph.D. Indiana awarded ^’Sis c!v. 

In » £ -the field of Romance atndles 

is fashioning itself today. 

I an, one of hie old prefessors, and I a» honored that he 

a recommendation. 1 feel that I have had aom ln our field where 

- n“ “ rj:s 0 it."'^^ «,» 

HeH for a certain period of years. That generation should not be penalised for the 
economic situation that then existed. How the market la wide open, and I “°^ d „ho pe that 
Coivote will be able to see the value of this scholar. He is well formed, his French 
excellent. I observed him teach when he was one of our GTA s. He was excellen , 
stayed in French, he was optimistic and encouraging to his students, nnd he got g 

Ta^son 1 still remember him as a well-balanced personality, a f 

with, possessed of a great sense of humour. Although he worked mainly with Zoln for me, 
also remember his fine wo k in a seminar I gave on Diderot s novels. 

I recommend him strongly to you. 

To the Author: 

Please type your comments and return this form directly to The Pennsylvania State University, Career Development and 
Placement Center, 408 Roucke B:Tiding, University Park, PA 16802. Do not return this form to the applicant. 

/ / / x Romance Languages a.td Literatures 

Signed_/--£-Address- 

/f nht , a FreV The George Washington University 


198-3U-0586 


write a letter of reference on my behalf to support my 


2 .2.^/9 fQ 


/flohn A. Frey 

Print Name ,U. ___—-- 

Frofessor of Romance Langs, bits. 
Position_—--PTione . 


2GZ-994-6975 


January 25, 1990 
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22ND DISTRICT 

ROBERT J. MELLOW 

SENATE POST OFFICE 
THE STATE CAPITOL 
HARRISBURG, PA 17120-0030 

540 MAIN STREET 
PECKVILLE. PA IB452 


SCRANTON LIFE BUILDING 
SCRANTON. PA 1B503 



COMMITTEES 


RULES AND EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS. 

MINORITY CHAIRMAN 
FINANCE 


^Senate of 


January 29, 1990 


To Whom It May Concern: 

It is with sincere pleasure that I take this opportunity to 
write on behalf of and recommend for your consideration, S.. Robert 
Powell, R. D. #1, Box 48E, Uniondale, PA 18470. 

I have know Mr. Powell for many years and faithfully attest 
to his character and integrity. He is a conscientious and hard 
working individual who constantly strives for nothing but 
perfection. 

As you will notice from his most impressive resume, Bob has 
shown a long and proven history of academic excellence and 
practical experience. I find him to be a self-motivated in¬ 
dividual, capable of taking charge and excelling in whatever he 
undertakes. 

I am confident of his abilities and believe that he has the 
skills and mental determination to do a quality job. It is my 
firm conviction that he would prove himself to be a tremendous 
asset and I wholeheartedly recommend him, with no reservations. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to write on behalf 
of Mr. Powell, and any consideration given him is greatly 
appreciated. In the meantime, should you have any further 
questions, feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 


Robert J. Mellow 
Democratic Floor header 

RJM/et 


Enclosure 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 

SELINSGBOVE, PENNSYLVANIA 17 87 0 

December 20, 1990 


C OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dr. S. Robert Powell 

R. D. 1, Box 48E 

Union Dale, Pennsylvania 18470 


Dear Dr. Powell: 

- . • „ nr- Tack Kolbert, Head of the Department of Modern 

Commencement in May of 1991. 

i „ <nl -514 S00 to be paid in biweekly installments. In addition, 
for 1990-91, your compensat^ f^u^health'insuranc^coverage or 

^lo^fiTomT^ “sitj wiU also »*-«" *» - the exeunt of .300 
for expenses incurred in your move to Selmsgrove. 

r=!^Trrs'.rssis=i 

mailed to you under separate cover. 

Should you have any guenons regarding any aspect of your appointment, please 
feel free to contact Dr. Kolbert, Dr. Housley, or Dr. Neff. 

in order to confirm your acceptance of this appointment, fa^orm” 

“Souif^ Also 

^"^te^onl^! -g^g an ap^in^ent to «e - -• ^ 

cess may be completed at your convenience, but no later than tne c 
the third day following the beginning of your appointment. 

! am pleased tt.at you are joining our faculty and look forward to working with 
you as a colleague. 

Sincerely yours, 


foel Cunningham 
President 

JC/dkm 
In duplicate 

ocfT^ungst, Dr. Housley, Dr. Kolbert, Dr. Neff, Ms. Lecce, Jamie Rogers 


DATE 


SIGNATURE 






This Certificate 
identified hereon 
issued that certificate 
validity. 


The University of the State of New York 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Division of Teachey Bducatio/varx^ Certification 

Cultural Education Center 
AUjaoy. Network 12230^ 


CERTIFICATE pF CJl|AUaCATION 


'ZAf 



r 

S. ROBERT POWELL 
R.D.f 1 , BOX 48E 
UNION DALE 

L 


PA 


n 


184700000 

J 


Certificate Number: 1 98340 5 86 
Control Number: 308328901 

Effective Date: 02/01/90 


Fields: FRENCH 7~1 2 


Comments 


1. The Certificate of Qualification during its period of validity may be presented as evidence the holder 
is eligible for the provisional certificate and subseque . employment in schools of New York state 
wherein certification is required. 


2. The provisional certificate may be obtained at any time the holder surrenders to the Teacher Certifi¬ 
cation Section the Certificate of Qualification during its period of validity providing Part A is completed 
by the certificate holder. 

3 The provisional certificate must be obtained when the holder accepts a regular part-time or full-time 
position in the public schools of New York State. In such instance, the vand Certificate of Qualification 
must be submitted to the chief school officer of the employing school district who, upon completing 
Part B, will forward it to the Teacher Certification Section so that the provisional certificate can be roi- 
warded to the employee. 


4. The five-year validity of the provisional certificate will become effective upon its issuance. The holder 
must meet the requirements for permanent certification in effect at the time the provisional certificate is 


issued. 

5. The Certificate of Qualification legates service as a substitute teacher and as a teaching assistant 
in the public schools in New York State except in the cities of New York City and Buffalo. 

A. I herewith request the issuance cf my provisional certificate with an effective date of September 1, 
19 □ or February 1, 19 □ (Check one) 


(Signature) 

~ (Number/Street) 


(Citv/State) 


(Date) 


(ZIP code) 


B. The Board of Education has employed 


(Address) 


(Holder ol Certilicale of Qualification) 

__ as a teacher of/in the field of 


(Subject) 


effective_ 

(Date) 


(Chief School Officier) 


(Date) 


Dr. S. Robert Powell Office: 717-963-4756 

College of Liberal Arts 

The Pennsylvania State University Home: 717-282-5197 

120 Ridge View Drive 
Dunmore, PA 18512 


EDUCATION: 


1961 

Diploma, Fell Township High School, Simpson, PA 

June 8, 1961 

1961-1965 

Bachelor of Arts in Education (French major) 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 

June 12, 1965 

1965-1967 

Master of Arts in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 

September 13, 1967 

1967-1974 

Doctor of Philosophy in French Literature 

Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 

August 31, 1974 


Major fields: Nineteenth-century novel, medieval 
literature 

Minor fields: Phonology, fine arts 


Ph.D. Dissertation title: THE RENAISSANCE AND CUBIST 
CONCEPTIONS OF SPACE AND ART IN THE NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY FRENCH NOVEL (published in 1974) 


Member, Pi Delta Phi, National French Honor Society 
Member, Phi Sigma Iota, National Foreign Language Honor 


Travel: Numerous trips to France and Western Europe. 

EXPERIENCE: 


Teacher: 


965-1967 

Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 

196/-1970 

Teaching Assistant in French 

Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 

1970-1971 

Assistant Professor of French 

State University of New York at Cswego, N\ 

1973-1974 

Adjunct Lecturer in Modern Languages 

Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 

1990-1991 

Visiting Assistant Professor of French 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, PA 

Currently 

Adjunct faculty. College of Liberal Arts 

Pennsylvania State University, Dunmore, PA 
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Society 


Editor: 


/3 7 / 


1971 

1972 

1973-1975 

1976-1978 

1983 


Publications Assistant, UNICEF, United Nations, NY 

Editor: Rights, Permissions and Reviews 
American Management Associations, NY 

Editor: Multimedia, American Management Associations, NY 
Editor: Multimedia, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., NY 
Staff Writer, The Carbondale News, Carbondale, PA 


Investment Banking: 

]979-1980 Blyth Eastman Paine Webber, Inc., New York 

1980-1983 Salomon Brothers Inc, New York 


PUBLICATIONS: 


-author of three books in the field of comparative aesthetics, 
including COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS: A WORKBOOK, which was published 
in 1978; 

-author of over 100 articles in the field of local history and 
genealogy; 

-created, together with Donald W. Powell, NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 
the historical quarterly about the eleven counties of northeastern 
Pennsylvania; thirteen issues of this historical quarterly were 
published in the period 1979-1982. 


REFERENCES : 

Dr. Jack Kolbert, Chair 
Department of Modern Languages 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, PA 17870 

Dr. Donald D. Housley 
Dean of the College c? Arts and ! 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, PA 17870 

Dr. John A. Frey, Chairman 
Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures 
George Washington University 
T-513, Academic Center, 801 22nd 
Washington, DC 20052 


Phone: 717-372-4257 

Phone: 717-374-4734 

iences 

Phone: 202-994-6330 

It. , NW 
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S. Robert Powell 

Product Development, ICS Learning Systems, 925 Oak Street, Scranton, 
PA 18515. Office: 717 -342-7701, ext. 283. Home: 717-282-5197 


EDUCATION: 

1961 Diploma, Fell Township High School, Simpson, PA 
June 8, 1961 

1961-1965 Bachelor of Arts in Education (French major) 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 
June 12,1965 

Professional Certificate, Instructional I, French, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

1965-1967 Master of Arts in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 
September 13, 1967 

1967-1974 Doctor of Philosophy in French Literature 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
August 31, 1974 

Major fields: nineteenth-century novel, medieval literature 
Minor fields: phonology, fine arts 

Ph.D Dissertation title: The Renaissance and Cubist 
Conceptions of Space and Art in the Nineteenth-Century 
French Novel (published in 1974) 

Member: Pi Delta Phi, National French Honor Society 
Member: Phi Sigma Iota, National Foreign Language Honor 
Society 


Travel: Numerous trips to France and Western Europe 


n 


EXPERIENCE: 

Teacher: 

1965-1967 Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 

1967-1970 Teaching Assistant in French 

Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 

1970-1971 Assistant Professor of French 

State University of New York, College at Oswego, NY 

1973-1974 Adjunct Lecturer in Modem Languages 

Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 

1990-1991 Visiting Assistant Professor of French 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, PA 

1992-1995 Adjunct faculty (humanities, philosophy) 

College of Liberal Arts 

Pennsylvania State University, Dunmore, PA 

Editor: 

1971 Publications Assistant, UNICEF, United Nations, NY 

1972 Rights, Permissions, and Reviews Editor 
American Management Associations, NY 

1973-1975 Multimedia Editor, American Management Associations, NY 

1976-1978 Multimedia Editor, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., NY 

1983 Staff Writer, Carbondale News, Carbondale, PA 

1995-- Editor, Product Development 

ICS Learning Systems, Scranton, PA 


Investment Banking: 

1979- 1980 Blyth Eastman Pa; »W >ber. Inc., NY 

1980- 1983 Salomon Bn hers L , NY 


PUBLICATIONS 

• author of three books in the field of comparative aesthetics, including 
Comparative Aesthetics: A Workbook, which was published in 1978 

• author of over 100 published articles in the field of local history and 
genealogy 

• author of over 100 published articles in the field of animal husbandry 

• created, together with Donald W. Powell, NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, the historical quarterly about the eleven counties of 
northeastern Pennsylvania; 13 issues of this historical quarterly were 
published in the period 1979-1982 

REFERENCES: 


Senator Robert J. Mellow Phone: 717-346-5721 

The State Capitol 
Harrisburg, PA 17120-0030 

Congressman Edward G. Staback Phone: 717-876-1111 
300 Betty Street 
Eynon, PA 18403 


Dr. Jack Kolbert, Chairman Phone: 717-372-4257 

Department of Modem Languages 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, PA 17870 

Dr. K. Bruce Sherbine Phone: 717-963-4756 

Dean of Academic Affairs 
Pennsylvania State University 
Dunmore, PA 18512 



S. Robert Powell 

R. D. 1, Box 40, Carbondale, PA 18407-9706. 717-282-5197, srobertpowell@juno.com 
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CURRENT POSITION (siuce 1995) 

Editor, Product Development, Harcourt Learning Direct, 925 Oak Street, Scranton, 

FA 18515. Office 717-342-7701, ext. 283. Lead editor in the following areas: 
Professional landscaping, practical English and the command of words, literature, 
freelance writing, legal secretary, Internet business guide and webpage design, 
professional secretary, pet grooming, catering and gourmet cooking 


EDUCATION 

Ph.D. in French Literature, Indiana University 

Major fields: nineteenth-century novel, medieval literature 
Minor fields: phonology, fine arts 

Ph.D. dissertation title: The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions of Space and 
Art in the Nineteenth-Century French Novel 
Member Pi Delta Phi, National French Honor Society 
Phi Sigma Iota, National Foreign Language Honor Society 

WORK HISTORY 

Teacher (French language and literature, philosophy, humanities) 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
State University of New York, Oswego, NY 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, PA 
Penn State University, Dunmore, PA 
Editor 

Harcourt Learning Direct, Scranton, PA (copy editor in product development) 
American Management Associations, NYC (muitimedia editor) 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, NYC (multimedia editor) 
several daily and weekly newspapers (staff writer) 

Investment Banking 

Biyth Eastman Paine Webber (corporate finance) 

Salomon Brothers (corporate finance) 

PUBLICATIONS 

Author of over 200 published articles in the fields of animal husbandry, local history, 
and genealogy; author of two books in the field of comparative aesthetics; creator 
of NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, the historical quarterly about the 11 
counties of northeastern Pennsylvania 




WHERE AND WHEN 

Given on the following 17 pages is a listing of where I have lived 
and a summary outline of activities and events in my life, from 
1943 (when I was bom) to 1974 (when I was awarded my Ph.D. in 
French Literature from Indiana University). 

It has taken me years to get this information organized. This 
chronology has proven to be a very useful organizational/structural 
frame. 
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S. ROBERT POWELL 

March 31,1999 

INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS 

Green Point Savings Bank (formerly Bowery Savings Bank): Retirement 
Services, P. O. Box 5470, New Hyde Park, NY 11040-5470, 1-800-55- 
PENSION. 

IRA account# 01-47954802, total value as of 12-31-1996, $21,653.74; as 
of 12/31/97, $22,842.16 (+$1,188.42 for 1997); as of 06-30-98, $23,430.58; 
as of 12-31-98, $24,038.47 

• 1985, 1990, 1993 IRAs: #6517532567; expires 01-26-1999; 

balance as of 01 -26-99, $ 10,729.97 

Into DWR IRA (shows up in asset summary on 2/28/99 DWR 
statement) 

• 1986, 1994 IRAs: #6517532575, expires 02-03-2003, 

as of 12-31-98, $6,828.09 @ 5.59/5.75%. 

• 1987, 1992 IRAs: #6517532583, expires 02-24-1999, 

balance as of 02-24-99, $6,563.42 

Into DWR IRA 

Dean Witter Reynolds, IRA account #620-031766, total value as of 12-31- 
1996, $10,580.42; as of 12-31-97, $12,456.83; as of 12-31-98, as of 02-28- 
1999, $25,775.21; $30 maintenance fee paid, check 2327, 04-20-98 

• 1988 IRA, European Growth Fund, as of 02-28-99, 359.117 shares at 

$19.32= $6,938.14 

• 1989 IRA, Capital Growth B Fund, as of 02-28-99, 364.183 shares at 

$15.02 = $5,470.02 

• 1995 IRA, Japi.il Fund, as of 02-28-99, 104.945 shares at $6.78 = 

$711.52; American Value Fund, 56.925 shares at $33.70 = $1,918.37 

• IRA money market funds, $0.16 as of 12-31 -98; $ 10,737.16 as of 02-28- 
1999 



HHS 


PNC Bank, IRA account #55001928359 

1991 IRA, renewed 03-13-97 for 60 months at 5.37% interest (APY 
5.50%), expires 03-13-02, $3,021.74 as of 02-10-99 


Pioneer American Bank, IRA account #58559 

1997 IRA, $2,000, opened 03-25-98 for 3 years at 6.0% interest 
(APY 6.09%), expires 03-25-2001; DWPII primary beneficiary 
(SS# 163-68-1346); as of 03-25-99, $2,121.80 


ICS 401K RETIREMENT PLAN 

ICS is a part of National Education Corporation, which is part of Harcourt 
General, Inc. On 09-06-1996, SRP arranged to have 15% of his pre-tax 
salary deposited in the National Education Corporation’s Retirement 
Savings Plan. Harcourt matches the first 2% of SRP’s salary that he 
contributes, dollar-for-dollar; from 3 to 6%, 25 cents on the dollar. 

Main Fidelity number: 800-835-5095. 40% in Fidelity Contrafund; 20% in 
Fidelity Growth Company; 40% in Templeton Foreign. 

Harcourt General, Inc. Employee Savings Plan PIN: 5515-86; ICS gross pay 
for 1997, $25,555.98; for 1998, $24,503.07 (lower than 97 because of the 
unpaid days off that I took in 98). 

Deducted amount from each check ($152.49); total for 1996, $1,394.43); 
1997 deductions: from SRP as of 12-31-97, $4,046.60. Total account value 
as of 12-31-97: $7,217.85; SRP contribution, as of 12-31-98: $3,681.11. 
1999 contribution as of 03-26-99, $881.04. Total account value as of 03-11- 
99, $14,306.62. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

CD at National Bank of Olyphant, 1300 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, PA 
18509. 717-961-2402. Account number 29810-10364, opened March 


2 





13,1993; $10,000 at 5.70 % with APY of 5.82%, due March 13, 
2003; as of 12-23-98, $10,435.63. 

CD at National Bank of Olyphant, 1300 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, PA 
18509. 717-961-2402. Account number 29810-10485; opened July 
13, 1998, $25,000 at 5.73% with APY of 5.85%, due 07-13-2003; as 
of 12-31-98, $25,361.07. 

CD at National Bank of Olyphant, 1300 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, PA 
18509. 717-961-2402. Account number 29810-10552; opened 
September 11,1998, $30,000 at 5.73% with APY of 5.85%, due 09- 
11-2003; as of 12-31-98, $30,428.57. 

MUTUAL FUNDS 


Dean Witter Reynolds, 415 Spruce Street, Scranton; account executive, 
Thomas F. Conigliaro (961-7700); all certificates held by DWR; purchase 
papers in Safe Deposit Box 101 in Community Bank and Trust Company, 
Forest City. 

On 06-30-1986, SRP purchased $15,000 woith of mutual funds, including 
263 shares of Dividend Growth at $13.98 (15.4 billion in assets in 
this fund in January 98; 10-year return, 348.1%, 5-year return, 
123.5, 25.7 return for 1997) 

164 shares ofHigh Yield at $15.16 
484.48 shares of Natural Resources at $10.19 
154 Shares of World Wide Investment Trust, Class B at $16.13; this 
fund was acquired on 06-05-98 by DWP Global Dividend 
Growth Securities, Class B on 06-05-98; SRP now owns 
460.770 shares of Global Dividend Growth Securities. 

On 03-12-1999, 116.394 shares, @ $12.40 per share, of Capital 
Appreciation Fund, Class B acquired by American Value Fund, 
Class B (see below). 

Value as of 12-3U96, $41,155.99; as of 12-31-1997, $48,226.88; as of 06- 
30-98, $51,892.03; as of 09-30-98, $45,722.59; as of 12-31-98, $49,920.86. 
DG-B, 428.466 shares @ $61.36 = $26,290.67 
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NR-B, 1,013.723 shares @ $10.66 = $10,806.28 
American Value Fund, 40.829 shares @ $35.35 = $1,443.29 

Global DG-B, 476.15 shares @ $13.20 = $6,285.27 
HY-D, 875.923 shares @ $5.87 = $5,141.66 
Liq. As., 40.23 shares @ $1.00 = $40.23 


STOCKS 

WAL-MART 

SRP owns, as of 03-30-99, 162.073 shares of Wal-Mart stock @ $95.00 per 
share = $15,396.93; stock certificates held by First Chicago Trust, Post 
Office Box 3596, Church Street Station, NY, NY 10008-3596; stock 
information, 800-438-6278. (This stock split just before I started working at 
Wal-Mart and started to buy Wal-Mart stock. On 02-25-93, it split when it 
was selling at $64,909. On 04-19-99, this stock will split again. In March 
1994, I bought 79.217 shares at $25; on April 4, 1994, I bought 70.326 
shares at $25.59; on 07-22-1994,1 had 160.5 shares, valued at $4112) 

HARCOURT GENERAL, INC. 

As a benefit from the company, at no cost to the employee, SRP acquired 
2.6035 shares ofHarcourt General, Inc. common stock in the period 11-01- 
97-10-31-98; valued at $46.2415 per share on 10-31-98, or $120.39. 


BONDS 


SRP owns Series EE Savings Bonds. Original maturity for Series EE bonds 
is 17 years from issue date, final maturity is 30 after issue date. Donald W. 
Powell II (SS# 163-68-1346) is the named beneficiary and will become the 
sole owner of all these bonds at the death of SRP. These bonds are all in 
SRP’s safe deposit box in Forest City. 


Bond Number Issue Date 

C523056394EE 06-25-95 

C529904486EE 07-07-95 

C530513117EE 07-20-95 
C532170208EE 08-03-95 


Value at Original Maturity 

$100 bond 
$100 bond 
$100 bond 
$100 bond 
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C535312197EE 

08-23-95 

$100 bond 

C535613455EE 

08-31-95 

$100 bond 

M66127582EE 

08-21-95 

$ 1,000 bond 

M63163482EE 

09-29-95 

$ 1,000 bond 

C540729860EE 

10-18-95 

$100 bond 

C540729859EE 

10-18-95 

$100 bond 

C540729858EE 

10-18-95 

$100 bond 

C540729857EE 

10-18-95 

$100 bond 

M63946354EE 

10-18-95 

$1,000 bond 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 

PNC Bank, account #920-111-717-7, $6,000 (more or less) 


INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Whole-life policy, face amount $10,000. Policy number 73283, 
issued 05-10-1974; policy class, standard; premium period, 35 years. DWPI 
(SS# 198-34-0580) named sole and primary beneficiary on 09-12-1985. 
This savings bank life insurance policy was taken out when SRP had an 
account with the Bowery Savings Bank, 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
NYC, NY. (The Bowery was later called “Home Savings Bank of America” 
and then “Greenpoint Bank”). The bank’s address for life insurance 
purposes is: Greenpoint Bank, Life Insurance Department, 466 Central 
Avenue, Cedarhurst, NY 11516; also: 466 Central Avenue, Cedarhurst, NY 
11516. The annual premium on this policy is $168.80, payable on May 
10th. The policy is in Safe Deposit Box 101, Community Bank and Trust 
Company, Forest City, PA. Paid $168.80 (SRP check #2325) on 04-17- 
1998; interest income for 1997, $85.91. As of 4-17-98: current dividend, 
$139.40; interest on accumulations, $92.46; total accumulations, $3,313.89. 
To get the cash value of the policy, phone 212-268-4217. Cash value as of 
03-17-98, $7,408.00. 
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LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 

North American Company for Life and Health Insurance of New 
York, Post Office Box 73616, Rochester, NY 14673-3616. Policy #16- 
S87242, taken out on 11-14-1956, when SRP was 12. Annual premium 
$7.50. The policy series is 0501. Service Office. North American Company 
for Life and Health Insurance, 6 International Drive, Rye Brook, NY 10573. 
Phone: 800-775-2254 Mailing address: North American Company for Life 
and Health Insurance, Church Street Station, Post Office Box 6834, NYC, 
NY 10249-6834. Policy in Safe Deposit Box 101, Community Bank and 
Trust Company, Forest City, PA. Paid $7.50 (SRP check #2381) on 11-02- 
1998 for 12 months insurance. 

AD&D INSURANCE (accidental death and dismemberment insurance) 

Five separate policies, total value: $115,500.00 

(A) All American Insurance Company, policy 920-111-717-7, certificate 
G-906-6000221; policy in Forest City safe deposit box; $50,000 of 
insurance, $5 monthly premium deducted from SRP’s PNC checking 
account #920-111-717-7; policy taken out 04-01-1988. 

(B) Continental Casualty Company (CNA), policy 18-113-952, certificate 
920-1DDZDZZ; policy in Forest City safe deposit box; $21,000 of 
insurance, $6.60 per quarter deducted from SRP’s PNC account #920-111- 
717-7; policy taken out 10-10-1990. PNC pays for the first $1,000 and SRP 
pays the $6.60 quarterly for the additional $20,000. CNA Plan 
Administrator: 800-252-2148 weekdays and ask for the “Insurance Desk.” 

(C) Continental Casualty, policy 18-113-952, certificate 412- 
8002091MSZAMZ, policy in safe deposit box in Forest City; $21,000 of 
insurance, $6.60 per quarter charged to SRP’s Citibank Visa account. Visa 
pays for the first $1,000 and SRP pays the $6.60 quarterly for the additional 
$20,000; policy taken out on 02-01-1994. 

(D) , Continental Casualty, policy 18-113-952, certificate 412-800- 
2091MSZAMZ, policy in safe deposit box in Forest City, $1,000 of AD&D 
insurance paid for by Citibank Visa; policy taken out on 09-01-1996. 
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(E) ICS Learning Systems provides an AD&D policy on SRP that is one 
times his current salary ($22,500+ as of 03/1996). 

AUTO INSURANCE 

Colonial Penn Franklin Insurance Agency, Post Office Box 1995, 
Valley Forge, PA 19482-1995. Company Code No. 20796. Policy number: 
558372851. Effective 12/12/98, expiration 12/12/99. Chevrolet S-10 Truck. 
VIN: 1GCCS14R7P8117575. Paid $534.30 on 12-01-98, check #2396, for 
period 12-12-98-12-12-99. ($11.90 refunded as overpayment on 12/11/98) 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

Drawn up by SRP in 1987 through Attorney Larry Moran, Scranton, 
PA, who has a copy in his files. DWP I also has a copy and there is a copy 
at my desk and one in Safe Deposit Box 101 in Community Bank and Trust 
Company in Forest City, PA. Attorney Moran’s phone number is 717-348- 
0200 . 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

Box 1036, Pioneer American Bank, Carbondale, PA. Box shared with 
HLRP and DWP I; box opened on 12-05-1986 a* $i00 per year. 

Box 101, Community Bank and Trust Company, Forest City, PA. 
DWP was authorized to enter this box on 06-21-1990. This box is under the 
name of “Elkdale Cemetery Association, S. Robert Powell.” The original 
Elkdaie Cemetery book is stored in this box as a; a many personal papers 
that belong to SRP. The box was opened on 02-16-1990 and is paid for on a 
yearly basis ($50) by the Elkdale Cemetery Association. 


Personal Papers, 1943-1970, of S. Robert Powell, 
Carbondale (Lackawanna County), PA 
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with reference to (1) man and nature, (2) "time, and (3) space. 
That those tendencies are inherent in the conceptual form of 


Madame Bovary can be demonstrated by examining the form and 
content of the descriptions of landscape in that novel, as 
well as the form and content of the novel itself seen as an 


autonomous aesthetic phenomenon. In any study of the arts, 
as Sir Kenneth Clark has suggested,^ landscape description can 
be a valuable index of the spatial and temporal structure of 
contemporary consciousness and of the prevailing attitude 
toward man, nature, and experience in the world. In an exam¬ 
ination of the arts produced in the nineteenth century the study 
of landscape description is particularly important for, as Clark 
demonstrates in Landscape Into Art , it is only in the nineteenth 
century that landscape developed a new aesthetic of its own and 
is considered a valid expression of the whole of life. Not only 
does landscape painting become an aesthetically independent mode 
of artistic expression in the nineteenth century, it is, as 
Clark illustrates, the chief artistic creation of the nineteenth 
century. Clark succinctly describes the history of landscape 
painting in the West as follows* "In Western art landscape 
painting has had a short and fitful history. In the greatest 
ages of European art, the age of the Parthenon and that of the 
Chartres cathedral, landscape did not and could not exist; So 
Giotto and Michelangelo it was an impertinence. It is only in 
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the seventeenth century that great artists take up landscape 
painxing for its own sake and try to systematize the rules. 

Only in the nineteenth century does it become the dominant 
art form and create a new aesthetic of its own." In examining 
che form and content of the descriptions of landscape in 
Madame Bovary and of the form and content of that novel, the 
following questions will be answered: (1) To what extent does 
Flaubert utilize th' static Renaissance scaffolding of space 
as a formal stylistic structure?; (2) What attempts are made 
by Flaubert to adapt the Renaissance conception of space and 
art to his particular aesthetic needs?; (3) To what extent does 
Flaubert utilize landscape description within the genre of the 
novel?; and (4) What is the specific nature of the landscapes 
described by Flaubert within the spatial system or organization 
in question? 

That Flaubert accepts the fundamental spatial and aesthetic 
principles of composition formulated during the Renaissance and 
regards them as a valid basis for the creation of art is manifest, 
first of all, in the forms of the descriptions of landscape in 
Madame Bovary . With reference to structure, those landscapes 
can be divided into two .ypes: (1) independent landscapes and 
(2) sequential landscapes. An independent landscape is one which is 
described by a stationary spectator and which, in accordance with 
the customary Renaissance practice, is divided into foreground, 
middle ground, and background. Landscapes of this type are 





frequent in the French novel from the late eighteenth century 
up to the time of Flaubert. 10 Their structural form clearly 
reveals an acceptance of the inherited spatial and aesthetic 
legacy of the Renaissance. Consider, for example, the description 
of what Charles Bovary sees from the window of his room in Rouen 
on warm evenings when the streets are empty ("Dans les beaux 
soirs d'StS... qui ne venaient pas jusqu'a lui."). In that 
description the system of space represented is closed, geometric, 
and unified by the laws of single viewpoint linear perspective. 

The three-dimensionality of the scene is underlined by the 
expressions: "en bas," "sous lui," "au bond (de la rivibre), 

"sur des perches partant du haut des greniers," "en face," 

"au-deia des toits," and "ia-bas." Similarly, the description of 
the Vaubyessard chateau is an independent landscape ("Le chateau, 
de construction modeme... de l'ancien chateau dSmoli."). In that 
description, which, like the preceding example, is divided into 
three separate grounds, the following expressions are utilized 
by Flaubert to establish spatial three-dimensionality: "au bas de," 
"entre des bouquets," "sur la ligne courbe du chemin," "sous un 
pont," "a travers la brume," "en pente douce," "par derriare," 
and "sur deux lignes parallfeles." 

A sequential landscape is one which is described by a mobile 
spectator and which is divided not into separate grounds but rather 
into tableaux. Unlike the form of the independent landscape, 
which is inherited by Flaubert from the practice of Chateaubriand, 
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Balzac, and Stendhal, among others, that of the sequential 
landscape is one that is discovered by Flaubert. That structural 
form is inherent in the description of the arrival of Charles and 
Emma in Yonville-1'Abbaye at the beginning of Part II. The 
five landscape tableaux into which this description is divided 
are as follows: (1) Yonville seen in relationship to the city 
of Rouen--Yonville is eight leagues from Rouen and is located in 
a valley? (2) Yonville seen from the summit of the Leux hill— 
Yonville is in a valley between the road leading to Abbeville 
and the one leading to Beauvais, the Rieule river divides the 
valley in two. To the East are grain fields and to the West are 
the farms; the forest of Argueil is straight ahead. The principal 
road leading into Yonville is the one which joins the Abbeville 
road with that of Amiens, (3) Yonville seen from the bottom 
of the hill, after the bridge—the houses of Yonville which are 
located on the road between the bridge and the square; (4) Yonville 
seen from the entrance to the square—the village church, the 
cemetery; (5) Yonville seen from the square—the market buildings, 
the mayor's office, the Lion d'Or, the pharmacy of M. Homais. 

The objects represented in each of these tableaux, it must be 
understood, are described from a single point of view by a 
stationary spectator and are spatially interrelated within a 
closed and independent system of space. In the description of 
what Charles and Emma see from the top of the Leux hill, for 
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example, the following expressions, among others, are 
indicative of Flaubert’s acceptance of the three-dimensional 
Renaissance type patterns "S gauche," "& droite," "sous," 

"par derri&re," "du cote de l’est," "a perte de vue," "au bord de 
l’herbe,” "au bout de 1’horizon," "devant soi," and "du haut en 
bas." That same tableau is, however, one component of a 
spatially and temporally interrelated sequence of landscape 
tableaux which together represent a comprehensive description 
of what Charles and Emma see at five different times in their 
linear movement along the road leading into Yonville-1 Abbaye. 

In this description of Yonville-1 ’Abbaye, a "paysage en mouvement," 


as in many others in Madame 


/, Flaubert, by means of a mobile 


spectator who moves not only through space but also through time, 
enriches the spatial and aesthetic legacy of the Renaissance by 
setting that space picture in motion. In so doing, Flaubert, 
like Stendhal in certain descriptions of landscape in La Chartreuse 
de Parme (what Fabrice sees from the windows of the governor's 
palace? what Fabrice sees from the church tower on the feast day 
of Saint Giovita; and what Fabrice sees from the windows of the 
Famese prison), experiments, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
with fixed viewpoint linear perspective within the Renaissance 
space picture. In Stendhal it is the visual field of the 
stationary spectator which is set in motion by means of panoramic 
and telescopic vision. In this description of Yonville-1'Abbaye 
it is the spectator himself who moves. This descriptive technique 
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ls, as we will demonstrate later in this essay, the foundation 
of the formal structure of Madame Bovary seen as an autonomous 
aesthetic phenomenon. Before examining that structure, however, 
we must first examine the content of the landscape descriptions 
in Madame Bovary and of the novel itself. In so doing we will 
ascertain how Flaubert regards man, nature, and the transactions 

between man and the natural world. 

With reference to content the landscapes in Mada me Bova ry 
can be divided into two groups, (1) naturalistic landscapes which 
coincide with Emma's personal needs, desires, and aspirations? 
and (2) naturalistic landscapes which do not coincide with Emma's 
psychic needs. That the landscapes in Madame Bovar y are 
naturalistic in quality—more naturalistic than they had ever 
before been in the novel—is explained, in a large part, by 
Flaubert's choice of subject for the novel and by the method of 
observation and description utilized in the presentation of that 
content. 

The circumstances surrounding Flaubert's choice of the 
story of Eugfene Delamare as the primary material of Madam e Bovary 
are briefly these. Having been severely criticized by his friends 
Louis Bouilhet and Maxime du Camp for the effusive lyricism of the 
first draft of La Tentation de Saint Antoine , Flaubert, as du Camp 
reports in his Souvenirs Littfiraireg , accepted the suggestion made 
by Bouilhet that he write the story of Delamare—a country doctor 
from the town of Ry, near Rouen, whose wife Delphine, after love 
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affairs with a gentleman farmer and a law clerk, had taken 
poison. In order to present that story Flaubert, first of all, 
had to carefully establish the milieu in which it would take 
place. That milieu, unlike the milieux of Atala, Rend , La 
Chartreuse de Panne, and La Tentation de Saint Antoine , for 
example, is neither exotic nor poeticized. Rather, it is the 
prosaic reality of contemporary provincial France, chosen not 
because of its associative value but for its intrinsic value. 

That Flaubert is successful in representing that particular 
milieu in the genre of the novel has been demonstrated by Jean 
Canu in great detail. Canu examines the milieux of Madame 
Bovary with the specific objective of determining how accurately 
Flaubert represents nineteenth-century Normandy in that novel. 
Descriptions such as that in which Homais describes the climate 
of Yonville-l'Abbaye for Charles Bovary ("Le climat... comme des 
brises de Russie!" p. 117), and that of the houses along the 
principal street of Yonville-l'Abbaye ("Au bas de la cote... 
la plus belle du pays." pp. 106-07) are representative of the 
kind examined by Canu. Having compared descriptions of empirical 
reality such as those two with numerous geographical, sociological, 
and anthropological studies, most notably that of Jules Sion en¬ 
titled Les Paysages de la Normandie Orientale, Canu has determined 


that—the following is only a partial listing—the meterological 
conditions, the geographical names, the geological formations, 
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the animals, the agricultural products, Emma's wedding, the 
Cornices Agricoles, the city of Rouen, the Rouen cathedral, the 
vocabulary, the customs and mores, the village of Tostes, as 
they appear in Madame Bovary , are all accuarate representations 
of nineteenth-century Normandy. Canu concludes his study with 
the following statementi "Nous avons vu que dans 1'ensemble, les 
renseignements des gdographes et des drudits ne contredisent pas 
les descriptions du romancier. Derridre chaque indication de 
celui-ci, il est gdndralement possible de mettre un fait dument 
constate, une observation scientifique." 11 To modify in any way 
any aspect of that landscape means, in fact, to change the life 
of Emma Bovary. Brunetidre remarks in Le Roman Naturaliste : 

"II se trouve que ce milieu dtait le vrai milieu, disons le 
seul, oQ put vivre et se fagonner, et se laisser pdtrir aux 
circonstances, une femme telle que Emma Bovary. Essayez, en effet, 
de la changer de son milieu; modifiez un seul des elements qui 
forment son atmosphere physique et morale; supprimez un seul des 
menus faits dont elle subit la reaction, sans le savoir elle- 

mdme; transformez un seul des personnages dont 1'influence inapergue 
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domine ses reactions, vous avez change tout le roman." Emma 
Bovary is thus part of the landscape. She is inseparable from 
the non-idealized bourgeois reality of nineteenth-century provincial 
France. She is, as Canu remarks, "une paysanne cauchoise"; 
"Enveloppe d'un paysage bien determine et de coutuir.es precises, 
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Emma n'est pas un ange en dSpit des fadeurs romantiques de 
LSon, ni une crSature satanique, comme elle serait parfois 
tentd de croire, mais une paysanne cauchoise qui s'est transformSe 
en bourgeoise trop vite."^^ That being the case, Madame Bovary 
is, therefore, a place novel. That is to say, a novel in which 
(1) the fictional characters are inseparable from the fictional 
reality which they inhabit, and (2) that fictional reality is, 
in turn, inseparable from its historical and empirical prototype, 
which has been both observed and described as an end in itself 
by an impartial observer. Atala and RenS, for example, are not 
place novels. The fictional characters in those novels are, it 
cannot be denied, inseparable from the fictional realities which 
they inhabit. Yet, those largely non-naturalistic and fictionalized 
realities are not inseparable from an explicit historical prototype 
because of Chateaubriand's non-objective stance with reference to 
the content of those novels. Similarly, Illusions Perdues and 
La Chartreuse de Parme are not place novels. Lucien de Rubemprd 
and Fabrice del Dongo are. in fact, inseparable from the fictional 
realities in which they are placed. Those fictional realities, 
however, are not in entirety inseparable from any specific con¬ 
figuration in empirical reality because of the fact that Balzac 
and Stendhal do not view empirical reality as an end in itself. 

In Madame Bovary , on the other hand, Emma Bovary is completely 
inseparable from the fictional reality in which her life is enmeshed. 
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That fictional reality is, in turn, because of the objectivity 
inherent in the method of direct observation and description 
utilized by Flaubert, completely inseparable from a particular 
spatial configuration in empirical reality. The world of empirical 
reality in Madame Bovary is neither a vehicle for the expression 
of a particular religious ideology (e.g., Atala and Rend), nor is 
it explicitly a social, economic, or political structure (e.g.. 
Illusions Perdues and La Chartreuse de Parme ). Rather, it is, 
as Flaubert discovered, an end in itself, a valid expression of 
the whole of life. Madame Bovary is the simultaneous study of 
three things: (1) a group of fictional characters, (2) a place, 

(3) the relationship between those characters and that place. 

Madame Bovary , therefore, represents a complete expression of the 
naturalistic tendency in art, an artistic style which strives to 
represent the world of empirical reality, of which man is considered 
to be an integral part, in its three-dimensional corporeality 
dependent upon space. That tendency, as Worringer has explained, 
characterizes the fine arts in only two periods of history the 
classical age of Greek sculpture and the art of Western Europe 
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from the Italian Renaissance to the end of the nineteenth century. 

The naturalistic landscapes in Madame Bovary —the primary 
content of the novel—can, as we suggested above, be divided into 
two categories. We will first examine those which coincide with 
Emma's personal needs, desires, and aspirations. Emma’s tastes in 
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landscape are, quite naturally, conditioned by her childhood 
and education. Given her rural environment as a child she grows 
up in the midst of the "envahissements lyriques de la nature, qui, 
d'ordinaire, ne nous arrivent que par la traduction des Scrivains.” 

As such, it is not surprising that she rejects the Norman countryside 
as prosaic, devoid of all emotion, and impersonal: "II fallait qu'elle 
put retirer des choses une sorte de profit personnel: et elle 
rejetait comme inutiles tout ce qui ne contribuait pas & la 
consommation immediate de son coeur--6tant de temperament plus 
sentimentale qu'artiste, cherchant des emotions et non des paysages. 
She prefers, instead, idealized landscapes of love like those in 
the historical novels that the old lady who comes to the convent 
every month to work in the laundry brings with her and which she 
secretly lends to the older girls. Flaubert describes the content 
of those novels as follows: "Ce n'dtaient qu'amours, amantes, 
dames persdcutdes s'Svanouissant dans des pavilions solitaires, 
postilions qu'on tue a tous les relais, chevaux qu'on crfeve a 
toutes les pages, for&ts sombres, troubles du coeur, serments, 
sanglots, larmes et baisers, nacelles au clair de lune, rossignols 
dans les bosquets, messieurs braves comme des lions, doux comme 
des agneaux, vertueux comme on ne l'est pas, toujours bien mis, 
et qui pleurent comme des umes." The landscapes in those historical 
novels as well as those represented in the autograph albums that 
some of Emma's friends at the convent received as presents and which 
all the girls secretely read in the dormitory are summarily described 
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by Flaubert as "paysages blafards des contrSes dithyrambiques.” 

Given Emma's disgust for the ordinary world of empirical realtiy 
and her concomitant admiration for the idealized and romantic 
environments and landscapes of her convent readings. It follows 
that, having left the convent, she sheeks within the context of 
empirical reality the equivalent of the fictional landscapes of 
her readings. Like Ren6, she seeks, above all, a landscape which 
incarnates happiness: "II lui semblait que certains lieux sur la 
terre devaient produire du bonheur, comme une plante particuliSre 
au sol qui pousse mal tout autre part... Ne fallait-il pas a 
1'amour, comme aux plantes indiennes, de terrains prepares, une 
temperature particuliere?" Not having found the idealized land¬ 
scapes she dreams of in Tostes subsequent to her marriage to 
Charles Bovary, Emma longs for the faraway places of her romantic 
and historical readings. For Emma there is a direct relationship 
not only between romantic and exotic environments and happiness, 
but also between distant landscapes and happiness: "Plus les choses, 
d'ailleurs, Staient voisines, plus sa pensSe s'en dStoumait. Tout 
ce qui l'entourait immSdiatement, campagne ennuyese, petits bourgeois 
imbSciles, m6diocrit§ de 1 *existence, lui semblait une exception 
dans le monde, un hasard particulier oh elle se trouvait prise, 
tandis qu'au del& s'Stendait a perte de vue 1'immense pays des 
fglicitSs et des passions." (pp. 91-92) The spatial focal point 
of Emma's desires, the landscapes which, in her opinion, will 
doubtless incarnate her psychic needs, is Paris. "Paris, plus 
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vast e que 1'ocSan, miroitait done aux yeux d'Enuoi, dans une 
atmosphere vermeille... C'dtait une existence au-dessus des aivtres, 
enire ciel et terre, dans les orages, quelque chose de sublime. 

Quant au reste du monde, il Stait perdu, sans place precise et 
comme n'existant pas." The moments in Emma's life, however, wnen 
she finds within empirical reality landscapes which coincide with 
her psychic needs are not numerous. Only on four occasions does 
Emma see herself as belonging to an idealized landscape, a fictional 
reality» (1) at the ball at Vaubyessard; (2) when Emma and Rodolphe 
ride on horseback in the country six weeks after the Cornices 
Agricoles—"Elle entrait dans quelque chose de merveilleux ob tout 
serait passion, extase, dSlire; une immensity bleu&tre l'entourait... 
l'existence ordinaire n'apparaissait qu'au loin... Alors elle se 
rappela les hdroines des livres qu'elle avait lus, et la lSgion 
lyrique de ces femmes aduitbres se mit a chanter dans sa mSmoire 
avec des voix de soeurs qui la charmaient. Elle devenait elle-mSme 
comme une partie veritable de ces imaginations et rfialisait la 
longue reverie de sa jeunesse, en se considfirant dans ce type 
d'amoureuse qu'elle avait tant envid."; (3) in the opera house 
in Rouen when Emma and Charles attend a performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor—"Elle se retrouvait dans les lectures de sa jeunesse, 
en piein Walter Scott."; (4) when Emma goes to Rouen to see L@on. 

Not only is the city of Rouen transformed into a landscape of love 
and enchantement by Emma's psychic state, it becomes, as well, 
a fictional reality, a painting, an ancient Babylon—"Son amour 
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s'agrandissait devant respace, et s'emplissait de tumulte aux 
bourdonnements vague, qui montaient. Elle le reversait au dehors, 
sur les places, sur les promenades, sur les rues, et la vieille 
oitS normande s'Stalait & ses yeux comme une capltale dSmesurSe, 
oomme une Babylone oft elle er.trait." Having found, then, a 
landscape of love comparable to those in her historical and 
romantic readings, Emma becomes, not only in her own eyes but also 
for LSon, a fictional heroine-«Elle Wait l'amoureuse de tous les 
romans, 1’hSroine de tous les drames, le vague elle de tous les 
volumes de vers. II retrouvait sur ses Spaules la couleur ambrde 
de 1'odalisque au bain...” With the exception of the four landscapes 
discussed above, however, Emma is at all times surrounded by a 
series of naturalistic landscapes which do not coincide with her 
psychic needs and with which she is in a state of disharmony. 

Examples of this second kind of naturalistic landscape in Madame 
Bovary need not be given. What must not be forgotten, however, is 
that this kind of landscape is the primary content of the novel. 

The futility of Emma-s repeated attempts to flee from that sequence 
of landscapes into an absolute is underlined, as we will now 
demonstrate, by the structural form of the novel itself, seen as 
an autonomous aesthetic phenomenon. That structural form, like 
the form of the landscapes of which the novel is composed, implicitly 
underlines the thesis that Flaubert accepts as a valid basis for the 
creation of art the fundamental spatial and aesthetic principles 
established at the time of ^il£ Renaissance. 


[ _ 
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EXAMEN POUR LE TITRE DE MASTER OF ARTS 
Option littiraire et option littferature-linguistique 


Les candidats a 1'option litteraire auront a analyser un texte et & 
r£pondre en franqais a des questions de poetique, de rhetorique, et de 
stylistique portant sur ce texte 

et & rediger trots compositions, dont 

une en franqais, portant sur des sujets choisis dans troia periodes differentes. 
Deux sujets au choix seront donnes dans chacune des six periodes. 

Duree: 4 heures 


Les candidats a 1'option litterature-linguistique auront 


& rfcpondre A des questions de linguistique 

et a rediger deux compositions, dont 
une en franqais, portant sur des sujets choisis dans deux 
p&riodes differentes. Les sujets proposes, ainsi que le 
texte a analyser, derent les memes que pour les candidats 
& 1'autre option. 


Dur6e: 4 heures 


Ouvrages pouvant aider a preparer la partie rhetorique, ptfetique et 
stylistique de l'examen: 

M°rier, Dictionnaire de rhetorique et de poetique 

Elwert, W. T., Traite de versification francaise (trad. fr. 1965) 

Suberville, J., Historie et thfeorie de la versification francaise . 

Le Hir, Y., Rhetorique et stylistique 

France, Peter, Racine's Rhetoric 

Hubert, Judd, L'Esthetlque des Fleurs du mal 

Dufau, M. and D'Alelio, E., Decouverte du pofeme 

Sareil, J., Explication de texte 


Effective Date: Sept.,1969 


PROGRAMME POUR LE TITRE DE MASTER OF ARTS. 


j3Yi 


Le Moyen-Age: 
Oeuvres 


Vie de Saint Alexis 
Chanson de Roland 

Lyric poetry in the Cluzel-Pressouyre anthology 
Jeu D'Adam 

Marie de France LAIS (Bquitan, LeFresne, Les deus amanz, Lalistlc, Chevrefoil, 
Eliduc) 

Chrtstien de Troyes, (Two works) 

Villon, Poesies diverses, Testament 

Selzl&me slide: 

Oeuvres 


Les Essais, Montaigne; (Livres II III) 

Les Oeuvres, Rabelais. (Livres I-IV) 

Les Antiquitez de Rome, Les Regrets, du Be Hay. 

Les Amours, Les Discours, Ronsard. 

Selections d'anthologie: Marot, Scive Belleau, Jodelle, du Bartas, 
d'Aubigne, D rtes. 

L'Heptameron, Marguerite de Navarre. 

Etudes 


Une etude critique sur chacun des auteurs maj« s signals, e.g., dans la 
collection "Connaissance des Lettres." 

Une etude d'ensemble, telle que La Litter»,ure de l a Renaissance de V.-L. 
Saulnier dans la collection "Que sais-je?" 

Dlx-septlime siicle: 

Oeuvres 

de La Fontaine: Les Fables 

Mme de La Fayette: La Princesse de Clive s 

Boileau: L'Art poitlque 

Sevig.ie: Lettres (selections) 

La Bruyire: Les Caractires (selections). 

Auteurs 


Corneille 
iuiclne 
Mo Hire 
Pascal 

Quatre ou cinq piices de chacun des auteurs dramatlques, y compris au moins une 
comidie de Corneille, Les Provinciates (selections), et Les Pensies (selections^. 

Une itude critique sur chacun des auteurs, e.g. dans les collections par lul - meme 
(Editions du Seuil) ou Connaissance des Lettres (Hatler). 
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Un livre sur l'histoire sociale, economique, et politique du dix-septiime 
slide en France, comme W. H. Lewis The Splendid Century ou John Lough 
An Introduction to Seventeenth Century France . 

Dix-hultifeme slide 


2 1lows and Torrey: The Age of Enlightenment. (Appleton, Century, Crofts, 
Toutes les selections). 

Marivaux: Le Jeu de 1'amour et du hasard. 

Abne Prevostl Manon Lescaut 

Voltaire: Contes et romans (Zadlg, Micromegas, Candlde, L'Ingenu) 

Diderot: Jacques le fatallste 

Rousseau: Les Confessions (Classiques Larousse) 

Beaumarchais: Le Marlage de Figaro 
Laclos: Les Liaisons danaereuses 


Une &tude critique sur chacun des auteurs, e.g. dans les collections par lui-meme 
(editions du Seuil) ou Connalssance des lettres (Hatier). 

Le dix-neuvlbme slide 

Romanclers 

Balzac: Lft Pire Gorlot . Illusions perdues . Le Cure de Tours 
Flaubert: Madame Bovary. L'Education sentlmentale . Un Coeur simple 
Stendhal: Le Rouge et le Nolr. La Chartreuse de Parme 
Zola: Germinal ' ' 


Harry Levin, pie Gates of Horn 
S. Rogers, Balzac 

V. Brombert, Ed., Stendhal . Twentieth-Centur 


Un choix de pobmes de Vigny, Hugo, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, MallarmA. 
De convenables choix annotes se trouvent dans Grant, French Poetry of the 
Nineteenth-C entury ou dans la sbrie des Classiques Larousse. 


Pour les poites difflciles (Rimbaud, Mallarmi) vous n'etes tenu que de 
connaltre bien quelques pobmes trbs importants tels que "L'Apris-midi 
d'ur. faune" ou "Le Bateau lvre". 


Vingtifeme slfecle 
Oeuvres 


mf 
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Glde. Les Caves du Vatican 
Sartre. Les Mains sales 
Malraux. La Condition humaine 
Aragon. Les Yeux d'Elsa 

S. de Beauvclr. Pour une morale de l'amblgulte 


Valiry. Charmes 

Celine. Voyage au bout de la nult 
Duras. Moderato cantablle 
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EXAMEN DE DOCTORAT EN LITTfiRATURE 


La preparation de 1«examen se concentrera surun certain nombre 
de suiets, selon un programme qui pourra etre modifie avec 6 moi. 
de preavis au moins. 

L'examen comportera une partie ecrite et une partie orale, le 
programme d’^oudes etant le meme pour les deux parties. Les 
candidats ayant r4ussi aux Spreuves ^crites s«ront declares 
admissibles a l'oral. II y aura deux sessions, l'une au debut du 
semestre d'automne, 1*autre au debut du semestre de printemps. 

Les candidats devront s'inscrire au secretariat, en mai pour la 
session d'octobre, en decembre pour la session de fevner. 

Les Spreuves Sorites comporteront 3 explications et 3 compo¬ 
sitions (une au moins en frangais). Elies dureront 12 heures 
et seront nornalement ^parties sur les deux premiers sarnedis 
apres la rentr^e des classes. Les compositions seront tpaitees 
le premier samedi de 9 a 13 h. et de 14 a 16 h., et les 
explications selon le meme horaire le second samedi. 

—La repartition des textes duplication et des sujets de 
composition selon les plriodes variera selon les sessions et ne 
sera pas annonc^e. 

Les r4sultats des epreuves ecrites seront annonc^s & la lin de 
la semaine qui suivra le second samedi. Les candidats seront 
avisos aussi promptement que possible (par telephone, par exemple; 
des decisions des examinateurs. Les candidats declares admiss¬ 
ibles passeront l'epreuve orale dans le ciurant de la semaine 
suivant cette annonce. L'epreuve orale sera en franqais; dur6e: 

2 heures 


September, 1969 
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September,1969 


EXAMEN DE DOCTORAT 

PROGRAMME DES EPREUVES DE LITTERATURE 


MDYEN AGE 




Beginnings: 


Sainie Eulalie > /Jtf, 
Raint Alexis VA 7 


wjSaint Alexia 
Epic : 


r ' 


tin C ha.n s nn de Roland 
j^Cc M Fa ont - c r-tsernbart 

f -- J “ Lou is i^o 


Romance: 


, Part V) 


r Z - Rwn an s d>Anti quit6r~ - -«--- 

fYVaXn~^( €h re t - l e n } - 

t Tp—"" reconstruction in Modern French) 

Los Lais de Marie de France 
_/j - T a< Ho i 'Ombre de Jean Renard 

^ Roroan de la Rose (Part I in Old French, Part II in Modem French 

or English) 

J-Le-Mert-le Rot" Artu 


Lyric: 


^ Poittee e* romaneiera du Moyen Age (Pleiade, pp. 825-111 0) 
r^Le-fcaf 3 Tea tam e nr dp Fr n n r ;ni« Vill o n - 


Theatre 






/.fit 

d 'Adam- _ , .. 

v 4 U-de-Iheophirle de Rutebeuf 
y-Jeu-de 1«—Feui 1 lee d*Adam de la Halle c z - 
y'Path a lin £ i 


Fabliaux and Related Texts : 

/&** labllmu. fiutu ... e 4 - Reid nr J nhn&l QP and Owen 

*■ . . . . . . - __ i : 


clien t tone- f tom Lea Cent nouvellco Aduvellcof d£f- 

'Bsanch 11 a£~ rhe Roman de Reflgrt 


CRITICAL WORKS 


jW-Gunn, The Mirror of Love: A'-Re interpret ation of the i 
*7 Rose. (Lubbock {Texar), 1952) 

—“*■ ... /«• \r 1- 1 O Q *7 \ 


i of the 


E# Auerbach. Mimesis (New York, 1957). 























MOYEN AGE (continued) 


CRITICAL WORKS 


3. Du-B^ 

4. M6nta: 


avant 1660 


XVill* S1ECLE 


de Leaage A Bernardin de Saint-Pierrer'' 
iettrea philosophiques * 

Oeuvres philosophigues (ed. Gamier) 


* wSzSz. 


XlX e SIECLE /fa 

1. flg tendh /■ c ■ 3 

2. A Bau d ei alTe ^ 


it. jCMmsc tr—Hifiitre; ^^ • 

- ^ o aed i e 

5. |tyw u nr J ‘ - H lu a i na c icmes 

, Verlaine: Jadis et nagufeye ^ 

Mallarme: Un coup de des ^ /(u,<r*j*JL<Jr 


XX e SIECLE 


^ 1. Apollinaire, Alcoola 

2. Le Th&£re de Gireudowt 

3 . SH-rtrevt 1 tuationa I, I! 
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Examen dc doctorat en literature 
Second Samedi: 3 explications. 
Samedi matin: 9-13 








septetnbre 1969 


jstinee 






■O^l. 


U / -s> 

'Allas,* fet il, 'queil 
M'amenat en ceste cunt: 

Pur ceste dame que a ^vcu y ~ 

M*est un' anguisse al quor ferue-^cr' 

5 Que tut le cors me fet trembler. 

Jeo (£ui t)que mei l'estuet amerf —cf 6 /fXjj Av 

c .: 1 Jf *%<*»■** 

li del amur e fei, 

^40* ^ 4 *, Si cum Jeo voilk'il face a mei. 

JlO^ Si par nul englF le saveit, /A*- 

Bien sai que mut l'ep^pesereit,r- /Oi 

Mes n'4purquanf pis (wrt asez / a/(O f 

Que pur li seid afoK*.(C&y % k /^A^. T 
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Si bele dame tant mar fust, 
S'ele n'amast u dru eUsti 
Que devendreit sa curteisie, 
S'ele n'amast de drderle? 
Suz ciel n'ad humme. 


s'ele amast, ^ ^ • 
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Ki durement n'en amendast. 

Li seneschal, si l'ot cunter. 
He l'en deit mie trop peser; 
Sul ne la peot il nient tenlr: 
Certes jeo vbilod li partir.' 


I. Translate the first eighteen lines of the passage. 

II. Comment on the phonological development of 2 of the following forms: 

1 . 6 quit ( < cogfto) !• "I fei ( < 

1. 7 aim ( < amo) 

Account for the ultimate disappearance of the verb form 


ftdem) , 

t! jurw- 

iert (1.13). 9 


III. The preceding passage is from Equitan 
the following: 


an. In writing your explication include. 

a. place the speech in context'"' .- 

b. explain its significance to the '[.laialLi 

c. comment on the relevance of the passage to the treatment of love in 

the entire collection 

d. discuss its relevance to a consideration of love in mediaeval terms. 


Be sure to cite specific lines in support of your essay and pay close attention 
to the development of thought in the meditation. 


/ /£f1 
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Exaraen de doctorat 


Second Samedi: 3 explications: 


Samedi 


/ Voici^renir le Jouj 

/ v Voyaiet*^ & bas sourci 


septembre 

• ^ ' 
1 

j. & 




Voici;venir le Joutf Jour que lea deatinees 
Voyaiet*^ * bas sourci ls^-*lisser_de deturannee^ 
•UJour marque de noir/4fc_igjnnfi _dea appaS Z^Sk* 

Qui vtrolut^etre nuit^ et tourner aur ses pa<£) , 




Qui VOulut etre nuxr^ et tourner sui «» J . .. 

Jour qui ave<T trorreur parmi lea jours se conte/ 

Qui se marque de (foug^> et rouglt de aa hont^j^ ^ 

^-4,'aube se veut leveryaube qui eut Jadis 

Son telnt brunet orife de fleurs de Paradi^K ^ \ V 

Quand r par son treillia d'or la rose cramoisie , 

g gla^ tait/on disai^) “Voici ou vent, ou plui$r" -* j 

Cette'aube que la mort vient armor et coiffer 
n'S tjTenants braa lers ou de tiaona d'enf er^ 

Pour ne dfe mentlr point so n fune8tg_d.aage^ 

Fit sea vents^^soupJxv’ et tgeaangl son orag#v ^ 

Elle tire en_txfimblant du monde le rldeaQ}—jf ^ Zu - 
Et le soleil,' voyan't le spectacle nouveaty 
A regret eleva soi<j>8lkj front des ondes 

Transi de se mirer en nos lanneajyaifondesif 1//D , 

D*y baigner sea rayons, oui^^ le pale aolail , / -=r 

Preta non le flambeau, maia la torche de l'oei^) ^ 

Encor, pour n'y montrer le beau de son visage,/ ^ 

Tira le voile en l'air d'un louche 6paia nuage.— 


D'Aubigne, Lea Tragi —is 


1. Les images. 


2. Autres procedes de style. 
3»- Las thfemes. 
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Bxsawnd* doctorat en literature 
,^pJ -Second Saxnedi: 3 explications. 
Satnedi aprfes-midit 


septembre 1969 

7T 1 , 

i /M^ }*** 




Ce n'est pas par dea crimes quiun peuple se met en situation fausse avec 
•on dee tin, mais par des fiut Hf Son arm*e est forte, sa calsse abondaote, 

. . _ c _ .J _ _ Mala tin Wir on ne Salt DOUrOUOl, du 


m 


fait que aes -oltoyeng ‘coupeng tnechammenc/ les *rores, qu« ^ 

vllainCTet^une femme, que aed enfanta adopt/nt une mauvaise turbulence, ✓N 

tl-wtr-oerdtr. les nation*; comme lea homoe*. meurent d imperceptibles ( / e fff( ■ 

lmpoliteases. fc'est & leur faqon d'6ternuir ou d'feculer leurs talons que J) 
ae reconnaisaent lea peuples condaranea... Vous aver sens douta mal enlevjfi^ 
Hfclfene.../ / 


Ulysse, dans La Guerre de Troie n'aura 
pas lieu, (acts II, acbne 13) 


1. Tradutre en anglais, b partir de "C’eat & leur fdqon d'iternuer. 

■ (V rk — J J - /yl /) W/f 


Jusqu'i la fin. 

2. Sltuer le passage.' 










3. Sur la base de la signification ordinaire du mot " dentIn ". montrer 
1 , lea Incoherences du texte, en particular la contradiction latente 

T , dans 1*expression "ae mettre en situation fausse avec son destln . 

n 

f ft uiysse conne rhlteur (construction et remplissage des phrases).- 
lyase comma eathfete (sa conception de l'histoire). 

far !> H' „: fcrft: 






tfyyfa " /n zfafal 


“1 
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Examen de doctorat 


Samedl 7, matin: 

Moyen-Age: 

1. According to Gunn's thesis, what is the relationship between the first and 
second parts of the Roman de la Rose? In what respect was this a significant change 
frcm previous criticism? 

2 # You are about to undertake an intensive study of the Chanson, de Roland In a 
course in Old French literature which you are teaching. How will you proceed? 
Discuss problems to be treated, critical approaches, bibliography, topics for term 
papers, etc. 

XVIIe sifecle: 

1. Rdsumez avec une certaine precision les bases de la thdologie pascallenne. 

2. Malherbe, pofete et thdoricien. 


Examen de doctorat 

Mardi 10, matin: 

mile sifecle: 

1. La mfethode de Jean-Jacques Rousseau dans le Dlscours , sur 1'oriRlne d e 
1 'indgalit^. 

2. Le vice et la vertu dans trois romans de votre choix (au moins deux auteurs 
dlffdrents). 


XXe slfecle: 

1 Si par "roman," on entend, k la base, un rdcit d'dvdnements f lct * fs ' 
ehronologlquement ordouuds, quels ouvragea, dtlquetda J Weaux returns' ou snti- 
«Lns" par la critique, et public depula 1945, aver-veua lua, qul ne aunt paa d.a 
romans. En quo!? 

2. Le metalangage (langage portaut aur le langager daes U tMatre de Ctrnfejji'. 
Donner des exemples. En quoi cet aspect contribue-t-il a caractdriser ce tneacref 


I 
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Examtn de doctorat 


Samedl 7, aprfes-midi: 

XVIe allele: 

(b) Las autres foment l'homme; 1e le recite et en represente un particulier 
mal. forage et lequel, at J'avoy a faqonner de nouveau, je feroia vrayement bien 
autre qu’il n'eat. Mes-huy e'est fait. Or le8 traits de ma peinture ne forvoyent 
point, quoy qu'ila se changent et diveraifient, Le monde n'eat qu'une bran? 
perenne. Toutes chosea y branlent sans cease: la terre, lea rochers du Ce 

les pyr^nidea d'AEgypte, et du branle public et du leur. La con8tance meg 
^utre r icae qu'un bran l e plus languissant . Je ne puis asseurer mon object, 
trouble et chancelant, d'une yvresse naturalle. Je le prens en ce point, 
eat, ee instant que Je ra'amuse & luy. Je ne pelnts pas l'estre. Je peint 
B fl ga a gs non un passage d'aage en autre, ou, comma diet le peuple, de sept en 

sept ana aais de jour en jour, de minute en minute. II faut acconnoder mon hlatoire 
■■■ eure ‘ Je P° urf ay tantost changer, non de fortune seulement, mais aussl 
d intent;->n. C est un contrerolle de divers et muables accidens et d'imaginative 
lrresoi_es et, quand il y eachet, contrairea; soit que je sola autre moymesme, soit 
que je saialsse les subjects par autres circonstances et considerations. Tant y a 
que je me contredits bien k l'adven ture, mala la vdritd. conme disoit Demadea 1 . le 
n e la :ontredv point . Si mon ame pouvoit prendre pled, je ne m'eaaaieroia pas, je 
me resoudrois; elle eat tousjours en apprentisaage et en espreuve. Je propose une 
vie et sana lustre, c est tout un. On attache aussi bien toute la philosophic 

j po r al e a une vie populalre at prlvde que k une vie He pl UH riche estoffe: chaoue 
homne porte la forme entlere de l’hmnalne conditl^ I-- 

(c) Les autheura ae communiquent au peuple par quelque marque partlculiere et 
estrangere; moy, le premier, par mon estre univerjel, comme Michel de Montaigne, 
non coiane grannairien, ou podte, ou Juriaconsulte. Si le monde se plaint de quoy 
Je par.e trop de moy, je me plains de quoy il ne pense seulement pas & soy. 

Du Repentlr 

1) Selon Plutargue, zyle. de D&nosthfene- III. Ddmade disait "qu'il avait pu 
souvent ae contredire lui-meme, mais Jamais I'intdret public." 

Expliquez cet extrait des Easala . Prenez les questions cl-dessous pour guides. 

1. De quel livre des Eaaals ce passage est-il tird? 

2. Indiquez et commentez le thfeme gdndral de cet easai. 

3. Expliqutz: 

* (b), (c) 

* " Or .’’.es traits de ma peinture ne forvoyent point". 

9 " et dvi branle public et du leur". 

- " un contrerolle de divers et muables accidens et d'imaginations 

- irresoluds" 

* " Je propose une vie basse et sans lustre" 

- " se communiquent au peuple par quelque marque partlculiere et 

estrangere" 

4. Commentez les passages soulignda. 

5. Dans“la dernifere phrase Montaigne semble prdvoir la reaction de la critique 
Peut-on absoudre Montaigne de 1'accusation d'tfgotsme? 


I3(o0 


Examen de doctorat 

Mardi 10, aprks-midi: 
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XIXe aiecle: 


Sonnet boitaux 

Ahl vraiment c'est triste, ah! vraiment <ja flnlt trop mal. 
II n'est pas permis d'etre A ce point infortune. 

Ah! vralment c'ect trop la mort du naif animal 
Qui volt tout son sang couler sous son regard fand. 


Londres fume et crie. 0 quelle ville de la Bible! 

Le gaz flambe et nage et les enseignes sont vemeilles. 

Et les mai8on8 dans leur ratatlnement terrible 
Epouvantent comme un sdnat de petites vieilles. 

Tout l'affreux passd saute, piaule, miaule et glapit 
Dans le brouillard rose et jaune et sale des sohos 
Avec des indeeda et des all rights et des ha8s . 

Non vraiment c'est trop un martyre sans espdrance, 

Non vraiment cela finit trop mal, vraiment c'est triste: 

0 le feu du ciel sur cette ville de la Bible! 

—Verlaine 

Nota bene . Soho : quartier mi-Hohdmien, mi-dtranger de Londres; 
ha8s : sans doute une transcription de Oh, prononcd A l’anglaise. 

Commenter: 

1, le vers 

2, les rimes 

3, 1'allusion k la Bible 

4, 1'arrikre-fond autobiographique 

5, la structure du sonnet tt la disposition des images 



























MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 

Given on the following 12 pages are some papers that I located in my resume file last 
night (03-25-99). I have decided to include them here. 

1364 Letter from Professor Frey to me, dated January 18, 1991.1 wrote to him to get a 
letter of recommendation as part of a job search undertaken in 1991. I studied under 
Professor Frey at George Washington University. No other professor—no other person, 
for that matter—has ever had such a strong impact on my intellectual development and 
perspective. He changed my life. I shall forever be indebted to him. He opened doors for 
me that I didn't even know existed. 

1365 Professor Frey's recommendation, January 25, 1990. In it, he states: 

. I was proud to direct his AM thesis on Zola and 
Impressionism, enough so .3 include part of his analysis in my 
book on Zola. Participating in the Zola symposium at 
Georgetown just three years ago made me realize how pioneering 
Powell’s work was at the MA level. He has an extraordinary 
control of the relationship between the visual arts and 
literature... " 

1366 Recommendation from Senator Robert J. Mellow, January 29, 1990 

1367 SRP's appointment as Visiting Assistant Professor of French at Susquehanna 
University, December 20,1990 

1368 SRP's professional certificate to teach French in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, issued August 1984 

1369 SRP's certificate of qualification to teach French in the state of New York, 
effective 02-01-1990 

1370-1371 SRP's resume from the period when he taught at the Worthington Scranton 
campus of Penn State; also at Luzerne County Community College 

1372-1374 SRP’s resume during the ICS years 

1375 Another SRP resume (on one page) from the ICS years 
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University 

^WASHINOION DC 7 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES & LITERATURES 


Friday, January 18, 1991 


D«ar tab*** 

- *ved your letter this morning. It is always good to hear from you, but 
especially good this time with the wonderful news of your appointment at 
Susquehanna University. Your schedule sounds interesting, and I know that you 
are willing and eager to tell your students something about the nineteenth- 
century in France. Good luck with the application for the tenure track position. 

Here things go along as usual. After suspending our graduate program (our 
initiative) in order to rewrite it we are ready to reopen in the fall of 1991, 
with a new orientation towards what the French call the Human Sciences. 1 think 
it will be quite an innovative graduate program. 

There are many new faculty faces, most of the people you knew are either dead or 
somewhere else. Can you imagine that I am now senior professor in this department 
My schedule is not too interesting this term, a fourth semester language course, 
graduate French reading course (French 49) and a course in textual analysis. 

But 1 should be grateful that I am out of the chair. I ran the department from 
1983-1989, and managed to write a book on Victor Hugo at the same time. 

I am now awaiting word from the National Endowment for the Humanities. I have 
applied for a grant which would allow me to take a year sabbatical in order to 
complete a project on Renan. 

Best wishes for the New Year 1991, and should you ever come down to Washington 
please look me up. I live at the same place, 225 9th St. S.E. on Captiol Hill and 
my phone is (202) 547-2780. 
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REFERENCE 


Candidate's Name 


Last. 


Powell 


. First. 


S. 


_ Middle 


Robert 


Mailing Address: Street 
PA 


R. D. 1, Box t«8E 


. City. 


Union Dale 


State. 


.Zip. 


iet.70 


.Social Security. 


198-3U-0586 


"I hereby request that . 


Or. John A. Frey 


. write a letter of reference on my behalf to support my 


red my right of access to this'lelter. 


. Dale. 


/- 2 .l'/910 


application for employment within the field of Education." 

Under the provisions of the Family Education Rights & Privacy Act (must check one), 
x | have retained my right of access to this letter, OR 
_ I have waived my right of access to this'letter.^ 

Candidate s Signature. 

It has been a long time since I have been in contact with S. Robert Powell, but I still 
L^ber S/a. . 8 veiy superior student. I was proud to direct his AM thesis on Zola 
and Impressionism, enough so to Include part of his analysis in my book on Zola. 
Participating in the Zola symposium at Georgetown Just three years ago made we realise 
£*£!££. Powell’ s work. -a. at the HA level. H. ha. » k“«™ goad 

the relationship between the visual arts and literatur . . credlt f or his 

that when h. went to Indiana tn do his Ph.D. Indian, awarded c\. 

^^Utiron^hfr^lonahlpJ^the nrta^and 

“n":; r :;t“sns?“i:ich r u h ««^rr , pi[:s l ::\ h . «.«.« — «-«- 

is fashioning itself today. 

I a. one of hi. old professors, and I .» honored th.t I». 

a recommendation. I feel that I have had so. P“ C '“ t ln our flc ld where 

zv:t «,>*. r the 

"a certain perlodof years. That generation should not be « ' 

economic situation that then exis :ed. Now the market 1. -id. open, and I would hops that 
Colgate will be able to see the value of this scholar. He is well formed, his French 
excellent. I observed him teach when he was one of our GTA s. He was . 

atayed in French, he was optimistic and encouraging to his students, and he got g 

A8 8 a^erson I still remember him as a well-balanced personality, a person easy to get siong 
with, possessed of a great sense of humour. Although he worked mainly with Zola for me, 
also remember his Cine wo k in a seminar I gave on Diderot s novels. 

I recommend him strongly to you. 

To the Author: 

Please type your comments and return this form directly to The Pennsylvania Slate University, Career Development and 
Placement Center, 408 Roucke B; ilding. University Park, PA 16802. Do not return this form to the applicant. 

^ ^ ^ Romance Languages a id Literatures 


Signed. 


. Address . 


Print Name. 


flohn A. Frey 


The George Washington University 


Frofessor of Romance Langs. Lits. 
PoMlHNi-—-Pbone . 


202 - 994-6975 


. Date 


January 25, 1990 


1 _ 




I? NO oi*tf:ct 
ROBERT J. MELLOW 
SENATE POFf OFFICE 
THE STAT'i CAPITOL 
HARRISBURG. PA 17120-0030 


COMMITTEES 


S4P MAIN STREET 
PECKVILLE. PA 18432 


SCRANTON LIFE BUILDING 
SCRANTON. PA 18303 


^auite of JJcnnsgbaiua 

January 29, 1990 


Robert J. Mellow 
Democratic. Floor deader 


RJM/et 


Enclosure 
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Susquehanna university 

SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 17870 

December 20, 1990 

ornce or mi rauiomT 

Dr. S. Robert Powell 

R. D. 1 , Box 48E 

Union Dale, Pennsylvania 18470 


Dear Dr. Powell: 

-HaSSS EL 

Commencement in May of 1991. 

, <514 500 to be paid in biweekly installments. In addition, 

for expenses incurred in your move to Selinsgrove. 
mailed to you under separate cover. 

Should you have any questions regarding any aspect of your appointment, please 
feel free to contact Dr. Kolbert, Dr. Housley, or Dr. Neff. 

in order to confirm your acceptance of this appointtent. 

«:r^y E brc^eti”;t r ;rr d coLrni:^!Tt n L t prr P S t .n the close of business 
che third day following the beginning of your appointment. 

1 am pleased that you are joinrn, our faculty and look forward to working with 
you as a colleague. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Joel Cunningham 
President 

JC/dkm 
In duplicate 

ccf^Aungst, Dr. Housley, Dr. Kolbert, Dr. Neff, Ms. Lecce, Jamie Rogers 
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The University ol the State of New York 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT / £& O 

Division of Teacher Education and Certification • 

Cultural Education Center 
Albany. Network 122301 

HTTy -^A.vir-w 

CERTIf ICAT| pFJJUAUElCATION 

This Certificate of Qualification is valine*five y«rs frp^i% effective date and »s evidence the person 

identified hereon is elig.ble for a provisionalnoted The personj» 

issued that certificate upon surrender of thls%j^c|^ipf Qualification at any time during its period ot 

validity. 


S. ROBERT POWELL 
R.D.f 1/ BOX 48E 
UNION DALE 


184700000 


Certificate Number: 1 98340S86 
Control Number: 308328901 

Effective Date: 02/01/90 


Fields: FRENCH 7-12 

Comments 

1. The Certificate of Qualification during its period of validity may be presented as evidence the holder 
is eligible for the provisional certificate and subseque employment in schools of New York State 
wherein certification is required. 

2. The provisional certificate may be obtained at any time the holder surrenders to the Teacher Certifi¬ 
cation Section the Certificate of Qualification during its period of validity providing Part A is completed 
by the certificate holder. 

3 The provisional certificate must be obtained when the holder accepts a regular part-time or full-time 
position in the public schools of New York State. In such instance, the vand Certificate of Qualification 
must be submitted to the chief school officer of the employing school district who, upon completing 
Part B, will forward it to the Teacher Certification Section so that the provisional certificate can be tor- 
warded to the employee. 

4 The five-year validity of the provisional certificate will become effective upon ns issuance. The holder 
must meet the requirements for permantnt certification in effect at the time the provisional certificate is 
issued. 

5. The Certificate of Qualification legates service as a substitute teacher and as a teaching assistant 
in the public schools in New York State except in the cities of New York City and Buffalo. 

A. I herewith request the issuance cf my provisional certificate with an effective date of September l. 
19 □ or February 1,19 □ (Check one) 


(Number/Street) 


B. The Board of Education has employed . 


(Holder of Certificate of Qualification) 
_as a teacher of/in the field of 


_effective_ 




Dr. S. Robert Powell Office: 717-963-4756 

College of Liberal Arts 

The Pennsylvania State University Home: 717-282-5197 

120 Ridge View Drive 
Dunmore, PA 18512 


EDUCATION : 

1961 

1961-1965 

1965-1967 

1967-1974 


Diploma, Fell Township High School, Simpson, PA 
June 8, 1961 

Bachelor of Arts in Education (French major) 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 
June 12, 1965 

Master of Arts in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 
September 13, 1967 

Doctor of Philosophy in French Literature 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
August 31, 1974 

Major fields: Nineteenth-century novel, medieval 
literature 

Minor fields: Phonology, fine arts 

Ph.D. Dissertation title: THE RENAISSANCE AND CUBIST 
CONCEPTIONS OF SPACE AND ART IN THE NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY FRENCH NOVEL (published in 1974) 


Member, Pi Delta Phi, National French Honor Society 

Member, Phi Sigma Iota, National Foreign Language Honor Society 


Travel: Numerous trips to France and Western Europe. 


EXPERIENCE: 


Teacher: 


.965-1967 

Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 

1967-1970 

Teaching Assistant in French 

Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 

1970-1971 

Assistant Professor of French 

State University of New York at Cswego, N\ 

1973-1974 

Adjunct Lecturer in Modern Languages 

Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 

1990-1991 

Visiting Assistant Professor of French 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, PA 


Currently 


Adjunct faculty. College of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State University, Dunmore, PA 


















Editor: 
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1971 

1972 

1973-1975 

1976-1978 

1983 


Publications Assistant, UNICEF, United Nations, NY 

Editor: Rights, Permissions and Reviews 
American Management Associations, NY 

Editor: Multimedia, American Management Associations, NY 
Editor: Multimedia, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., NY 
Staff Writer, The Carbondale News, Carbondale, PA 


Investment Banking: 

1979- 1980 Blyth Eastman Paine Webber, Inc., New York 

1980- 1983 Salomon Brc thers Inc, New York 


PUBLICATIONS: 


-author of three books in the field of comparative aesthetics, 
including COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS: A WORKBOOK, which was published 
in 1978; 

-author of over 100 articles in the field of local history and 
genealogy; 

-created, together with Donald W. Powell, NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 
the historical quarterly about the eleven counties of northeastern 
Pennsylvania; thirteen issues of this historical quarterly were 
published in the period 1979-1982. 


REFERENCES: 


Dr. Jack Kolbert, Chair 
Department of Modern Languages 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, PA 17870 

Dr. Donald D. Housley 

Dean of the College cf Arts and Sciences 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, PA 17870 


Phone: 717-372-4257 


Phone: 717-374-4734 


Dr. John A. Frey, Chairman Phone: 202-994-6330 

Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures 
George Washington University 
T-513, Academic Center, 801 22nd St., NW 
Washington, DC 20052 
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S. Robert Powell 

Product Development, ICS Learning Systems, 925 Oak Street, Scranton, 
PA 18515. Office: 717 -342-7701, ext. 283. Home: 717-282-5197 


EDUCATION: 

1961 Diploma, Fell Township High School, Simpson, PA 
June 8, 1961 

1961-1965 Bachelor of Arts in Education (French major) 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA 
June 12, 1965 

Professional Certificate, Instructional I, French, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

1965-1967 Master of Arts in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 
September 13, 1967 

1967-1974 Doctor of Philosophy in French Literature 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
August 31, 1974 

Major fields: nineteenth-century novel, medieval literature 
Minor fields: phonology, fine arts 

Ph.D Dissertation title: The Renaissance and Cubist 
Conceptions of Space and Art in the Nineteenth-Century 
French Novel (published in 1974) 

Member: Pi Delta Phi, National French Honor Society 
Member: Phi Sigma Iota, National Foreign Language Honor 
Society 


Travel: Numerous trips to France and Western Europe 


ni3 


EXPERIENCE: 

Teacher: 

1965-1967 Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 

1967-1970 Teaching Assistant in French 

Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 

1970-1971 Assistant Professor of French 

State University of New York, College at Oswego, NY 

1973-1974 Adjunct Lecturer in Modem Languages 

Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 

199C-1991 Visiting Assistant Professor of French 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, PA 

1992-1995 Adjunct faculty (humanities, philosophy) 

College of Liberal Arts 

Pennsylvania State University, Dunmore, PA 

Editor: 

1971 Publications Assistant, UNICEF, United Nations, NY 

1972 Rights, Permissions, and Reviews Editor 
American Management Associations, NY 

1973-1975 Multimedia Editor, American Management Associations, NY 

1976-1978 Multimedia Editor, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., NY 

1983 Staff Writer, Carhondale News , Carbondale, PA 

1995-- Editor, Product Development 

ICS Learning Systems, Scranton, PA 


Investment Banking: 

1979- 1980 Blyth Eastman Pa • WVbber, Inc., NY 

1980- 1983 Salomon Brothers 1 , NY 

PUBLICATIONS: 

• author of three books in the field of comparative aesthetics, including 
Comparative Aesthetics: A Workbook , which was published in 1978 

• author of over 100 published articles in the field of local history and 
genealogy 

• author of over 100 published articles in the field of animal husbandry 

• created, together with Donald W. Powell, NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, the historical quarterly about the eleven counties of 
northeastern Pennsylvania; 13 issues of this historical quarterly were 
published in the period 1979-1982 

REFERENCES: 

Senator Robert J. Mellow 
The State Capitol 
Harrisburg, PA 17120-0030 

Congressman Edward G. Staback 
300 Betty Street 
Eynon, PA 18403 

Dr. Jack Kolbert, Chairman 
Department of Modem Languages 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, PA 17870 

Dr. K. Bruce Sherbine 
Dean of Academic Affairs 
Pennsylvania State University 
Dunmore, PA 18512 


Phone: 717-346-5721 


Phone:717-876-1111 


Phone: 717-372-4257 


Phone: 717-963-4756 


1 _ 



S. Robert Powell 

r. d. 1, Box 40, Carbondale, PA 18407-9706. 717-282-5197, srobertpowell@juno.com 


CURRENT POSITION (since 1995) 

Editor, Product Development, Harcourt Learning Direct, 925 Oak Street, Scranton, 

FA 18515. Office 717-342-7701, ext. 283. Lead editor in the following areas: 
Professional landscape g, practical English and the command of words, literature, 
freelance writing, legal secretary, Internet business guide and webpage design, 
professional secretary, pet grooming, catering and gourmet cooking 

EDUCATION 

Ph.D. in French Literature, Indiana University 

Major fields: nineteenth-century novel, medieval literature 
Minor fields: phonology, fine arts 

Ph.D. dissertation title: The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions of Space and 
Art in the Nineteenth-Century French Novel 
Member Pi Delta Phi, National French Honor Society 
Phi Sigma Iota, National Foreign Language Honor Society 

WORK HISTORY 

Teacher (French language and literature, philosophy, humanities) 

George Washington University, Washington, DC 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
State University of New York, Oswego, NY 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, PA 
Penn State University, Dunmore, PA 
Editor 

Harcourt Learning Direct, Scranton, PA (copy editor in product development) 
American Management Associations, NYC (multimedia editor) 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, NYC (multimedia editor) 
several daily and weekly newspapers (staff writer) 

Investment Banking 

Biyth Eastman Paine Webber (corporate finance) 

Salomon Brothers (corporate finance) 

PUBLICATIONS 

Author of over 200 published articles in the fields of animal husbandry, local history, 
and genealogy; author of two books in the field of comparative aesthetics; creator 
of NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, the historical quarterly about the 11 
counties of northeastern Pennsylvania 




WHERE AND WHEN 


Given on the following 17 pages is a listing of where I have lived 
and a summary outline of activities and events in my life, from 
1943 (when I was bom) to 1974 (when I was awarded my Ph.D. in 
French Literature from Indiana University). 

It has taken me years to get this information o.ganized. This 
chronology has proven to be a very useful organizational/structural 
frame. 
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S. ROBERT POWELL 

March 31,1999 


INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS 

Green Point Savings Bank (formerly Bowery Savings Bank): Retirement 
Services, P. 0. Box 5470, New Hyde Park, NY 11040-5470, 1-800-55- 
PENSION. 

IRA account # 01 -47954802, total value as of 12-31 -1996, $21,653.74; as 
of 12/31/97, $22,842.16 (+$1,188.42 for 1997); as of 06-30-98, $23,430.58; 
as of 12-31-98, $24,038.47 

• 1985, 1990, 1993 IRAs: #6517532567; expires 01-26-1999; 

balance as of 01-26-99, $10,729.97 

Into DWR IRA (shows up in asset summary on 2/28/99 DWR 
statement) 

• 1986, 1994 IRAs: #6517532575, expires 02-03-2003, 

as of 12-31-98, $6,828.09 @ 5.59/5.75%. 

• 1987, 1992 IRAs: #6517532583, expires 02-24-1999, 

balance as of 02-24-99, $6,563.42 

Into DWR IRA 

Dean Witter Reynolds, IRA account #620-031766, total value as of 12-31- 
1996, $10,580.42; as of 12-31-97, $12,456.83; as of 12-31-98, as of 02-28- 
1999, $25,775.21; $30 maintenance fee paid, check 2327, 04-20-98 

• 1988 IRA, European Growth Fund, as of 02-28-99, 359.117 shares at 

$19.32= $6,938.14 

• 1989 IRA, Capital Growth B Fund, as of 02-28-99, 364.183 shares at 

$15.02 = $5,470.02 

• 1995 IRA, JapLA Fund, as of 02-28-99, 104.945 shares at $6.78 = 

$711.52; American Value Fund, 56.925 shares at $33.70 = $1,918.37 

• IRA money market funds, $0.16 as of 12-31-98; $10,737.16 as of 02-28- 
1999 
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PNC Bank, IRA account #55001928359 

1991 IRA, renewed 03-13-97 for 60 months at 5.37% interest (APY 
5.50%), expires 03-13-02, $3,021.74 as of 02-10-99 


Pioneer American Bank, IRA account #58559 

1997 IRA, $2,000, opened 03-25-98 for 3 years at 6.0% interest 
(APY 6.09%), expires 03-25-2001; DWPII primary beneficiary 
(SS# 163-68-1346); as of 03-25-99, $2,121.80 


ICS 401K RETIREMENT PLAN 


ICS is a part of National Education Corporation, which is part of Harcourt 
General, Inc. On 09-06-1996, SRP arranged to have 15% of his pre-tax 
salary deposited in the National Education Corporation s Retirement 
Savings Plan. Harcourt matches the first 2% of SRP’s salary that he 
contributes, dollar-for-dollar; from 3 to 6%, 25 cents on the dollar. 

Main Fidelity number: 800-835-5095. 40% in Fidelity Contrafund; 20% in 
Fidelity Growth Company; 40% in Templeton Foreign. 

Harcourt General, Inc. Employee Savings Plan PIN: 5515-86: ICS gross pay 
for 1997, $25,555.98; for 1998, $24,503.07 (lower than 97 because of the 
unpaid days off that I took in 98). 

Deducted amount from each check ($152.49); total for 1996, $1,394.43); 
1997 deductions: from SRP as of 12-31-97, $4,046.60. Total account value 
as of 12-31-97: $7,217.85; SRP contribution, as of 12-31-98: $3,681.11. 
1999 contribution as of 03-26-99, $881.04. Total account value as of 03-11- 
99, $14,306.62. 

CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

CD at National Bank of Olyphant, 1300 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, PA 
18509. 717-961-2402. Account number 29810-10364, opened March 
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13,1998; $10,000 at 5.70 % with APY of 5.82%, due March 13, 

2003; as of 12-23-98, $10,435.63. 

CD at National Bank of Olyphant, 1300 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, PA 
18509. 717-961-2402. Account number 29810-10485; opened July 
13,1998, $25,000 at 5.73% with APY of 5.85%, due 07-13-2003; as 
of 12-31-98, $25,361.07. 

CD at National Bank of Olyphant, 1300 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, PA 
18509. 717-961-2402. Account number 29810-10552; opened 
September 11, 1998, $30,000 at 5.73% with APY of 5.85%, due 09- 
11-2003; as of 12-31-98, $30,428.57. 

MUTUAL FUNDS 

Dean Witter Reynolds, 415 Spruce Street, Scranton; account executive, 
Thomas F. Conigliaro (961-7700); all certificates held by DWR; purchase 
papers in Safe Deposit Box 101 in Community Bank and Trust Company, 
Forest City. 

On 06-30-1986, SRP purchased $15,000 worth of mutual funds, including 
263 shares of Dividend Growth at $18.98 (15.4 billion in assets in 
this fund in January 98; 10-year return, 348.1%, 5-year return, 
123.5, 25.7 return for 1997) 

164 shares of High Yield at $15.16 
484.48 shares of Natural Resources at $10.19 
154 Shares of World Wide Investment Trust, Class B at $16.13; this 
fund was acquired on 06-05-98 by DWP Global Dividend 
Growth Securities, Class B on 06-05-98; SRP now owns 
460.770 shares of Global Dividend Growth Securities. 

On 03-12-1999, 116.394 shares, @ $12.40 per share, of Capital 
Appreciation Fund, Class B acquired by American Value Fund, 
Class B (see below). 

Value as of 12-31-96, $41,155.99; as of 12-31-1997, $48,226.88; as of 06- 
30-98, $51,892.03; as of 09-30-98, $45,722.59; as of 12-31-98, $49,920.86. 
DG-B, 428.466 shares @ $61.36 = $26,290.67 
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NR-B, 1,013.723 shares @ $10.66 = $10,806.28 
American Value Fund, 40.829 shares @ $35.35 = $1,443.29 

Global DG-B, 476.15 shares @ $13.20 = $6,285.27 
HY-D, 875.923 shares @ $5.87 = $5,141.66 
Liq. As., 40.23 shares @ $1.00 = $40.23 


STOCKS 

WAL-MART 

SRP owns, as of 03-30-99, 162.073 shares of Wal-Mart stock @ $95.00 per 
share = $15,396.93; stock certificates held by First Chicago Trust, Post 
Office Box 3596, Church Street Station, NY, NY 10008-3596; stock 
information, 800-438-6278. (This stock split just before I started working at 
Wal-Mart and started to buy Wal-Mart stock. On 02-25-93, it split when it 
was selling at $64,909. On 04-19-99, this stock will split again. In March 
1994, I bought 79.217 shares at $25; on April 4, 1994, I bought 70.326 
shares at $25.59; on 07-22-1994,1 had 160.5 shares, valued at $4112) 

HARCOURT GENERAL, INC. 

As a benefit from the company, at no cost to the employee, SRP acquired 
2.6035 shares of Harcourt General, Inc. common stock in the period 11-01- 
97-10-31-98; valued at $46.2415 per share on 10-31-98, or $120.39. 

BONDS 


SRP owns Series EE Savings Bonds. Original maturity for Series EE bonds 
is 17 years from issue date, final maturity is 30 after issue date. Donald W. 
Powell II (SS# 163-68-1346) is the named beneficiary and will become the 
sole owner of all these bonds at the death of SRP. These bonds are all in 
SRP’s safe deposit box in Forest City. 


Bond Number Issue Date 

C523056394EE 06-25-95 

C529904486EE 07-07-95 

C530513117EE 07-20-95 
C532170208EE 08-03-95 


Value at Original Maturit y 

$100 bond 
$ 100 bond 
$100 bond 
$100 bond 
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C535312197EE 

08-23-95 

$100 bond 

C535613455EE 

08-31-95 

$100 bond 

M66127582EE 

08-21-95 

$ 1,000 bond 

M63163482EE 

09-29-95 

$1,000 bond 

C540729860EE 

10-18-95 

$100 bond 

C540729859EE 

10-18-95 

$100 bond 

C540729858EE 

10-18-95 

$100 bond 

C540729857EE 

10-18-95 

$ 100 bond 

M63946354EE 

10-18-95 

$ 1,000 bond 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 


PNC Bank, account #920-111-717-7, $6,000 (more or less) 


INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Whole-life policy, face amount $10,000. Policy number 73283, 
issued 05-10-1974; policy class, standard; premium period, 35 years. DWP I 
(SS# 198-34-0580) named sole and primary beneficiary on 09-12-1985. 
This savings bank life insurance policy was taken out when SRP had an 
account with the Bowery Savings Bank, 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
NYC, NY. (The Bowery was later called “Home Savings Bank of America” 
and then “Greenpoint Bank”). The bank’s address for life insurance 
purposes is: Greenpoint Bank, Life Insurance Department, 466 Central 
Avenue, Cedarhurst, NY 11516; also: 466 Central Avenue, Cedarhurst, NY 
11516. The annual premium on this policy is $168.80, payable on May 
10th. The policy is in Safe Deposit Box 101, Community Bank and Trust 
Company, Forest City, PA. Paid $168.80 (SRP check #2325) on 04-17- 
1998; interest income for 1997, $85.91. As of 4-17-98: current dividend, 
$139.40; interest on accumulations, $92.46; total accumulations, $3,313.89. 
To get the cash value of the policy, phone 212-268-4217. Cash value as of 
03-17-98, $7,408.00. 
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LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 

North American Company for Life and Health Insurance of New 
York, Post Office Box 73616, Rochester, NY 14673-3616. Policy #16- 
S87242, taken out on 11-14-1956, when SRP was 12. Annual premium 
$7.50. The policy series is 0501. Service Office: North American Company 
for Life and Health Insurance, 6 International Drive, Rye Brook, NY 10573. 
Phone: 800-775-2254 Mailing address: North American Company for Life 
and Health Insurance, Church Street Station, Post Office Box 6834, NYC, 
NY 10249-6834. Policy in Safe Deposit Box 101, Community Bank and 
Trust Company, Forest City, PA. Paid $7.50 (SRP check #2381) on 11-02- 
1998 for 12 months insurance. 

AD&D INSURANCE (accidental death and dismemberment insurance) 

Five separate policies, total value: $115,500.00 

(A) All American Insurance Company, policy 920-111-717-7, certificate 
G-906-6000221; policy in Forest City safe deposit box; $50,000 of 
insurance, $5 monthly premium deducted from SRP’s PNC checking 
account #920-111-717-7; policy taken out 04-01-1988. 

(B) Continental Casualty Company (CNA), policy 18-113-952, certificate 
920-1DDZDZZ; policy in Forest City safe deposit box; $21,000 of 
insurance, $6.60 per quarter deducted from SRP’s PNC account #920-111- 
717-7; policy taken out 10-10-1990. PNC pays for the first $1,000 and SRP 
pays the $6.60 quarterly for the additional $20,000. CNA Plan 
Administrator: 800-252-2148 weekdays and ask for the “Insurance Desk.” 

(C) Continental Casualty, policy 18-113-952, certificate 412- 
8002091MSZAMZ, policy in safe deposit box in Forest City; $21,000 of 
insurance, $6.60 per quarter charged to SRP’s Citibank Visa account. Visa 
pays for the first $ 1,000 and SRP pays the $6.60 quarterly for the additional 
$20,000; policy taken out on 02-01-1994. 

(D) , Continental Casualty, policy 18-113-952, certificate 412-800- 
2091MSZAMZ, policy in safe deposit box in Forest City, $1,000 of AD&D 
insurance paid for by Citibank Visa; policy taken out on 09-01-1996. 
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(E) ICS Learning Systems provides an AD&D policy on SRP that is one 
times his current salary ($22,590+ as of 03/1996). 

AUTO INSURANCE 

Colonial Penn Franklin Insurance Agency, Post Office Box 1995, 
Valley Forge, PA 19482-1995. Company Code No. 20796. Policy number: 
558372851. Effective 12/12/98, expiration 12/12/99. Chevrolet S-10 Truck. 
VIN: 1GCCS14R7P8117575. Paid $534.30 on 12-01-98, check #2396, for 
period 12-12-98--12-12-99. ($11.90 refunded as overpayment on 12/11/98) 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

Drawn up by SRP in 1987 through Attorney Larry Moran, Scranton, 
PA, who has a copy in his files. DWP I also has a copy and there is a copy 
at my desk and one in Safe Deposit Box 101 in Community Bank and Trust 
Company in Forest City, PA. Attorney Moran’s phone number is 717-348- 
0200 . 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

Box 1036, Pioneer American Bank, Carbondale, PA. Box shared with 
HLRP and DWP I; box opened on 12-05-1986 a f $100 per year. 

Box 101, Community Bank and Trust Company, Forest City, PA. 
DWP was authorized to enter this box on 06-21-1990. This box is under the 
name of “Elkdale Cemetery Association, S. Robert Powell.” The original 
Elkdaie Cemetery book is stored in this box as a; j many personal papers 
that belong to SRP. The box was opened on 02-16-1990 and is paid for on a 
yearly basis ($50) by the Elkdale Cemetery Association. 


Personal Papers, 1943-1970, of S. Robert Powell, 
Carbondale (Lackawanna County), PA 
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